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THE OAKLEYITES 



INTEODUCTION 

At Oakley-on-Sea, as at most other vigorous and 
independent places, the New Tear really begins 
not a week after Christmas, bnt in the early days 
of October. Its inhabitants, it is true, may so far 
conform to the clumsy and meaningless dictation 
of the Calendar as to date their letters and reg- 
ister their births, marriages and deaths accord- 
ing to the commoner style, bnt for all intents and 
purposes (and Oakley is remarkably full of both) 
the real New Tear begins three months before 
or nine months after the generally accepted date. 
If, viewing the little town superficially, as you 
dash through it in your motor, you consider it old- 
fashioned in its aspect and remote in its position, 
you will probably conclude that in this as in other 
matters it lags behind the effervescent centres 
of civilisation; if, with a larger knowledge of its 
affairs, you begin to doubt whether the stir of 
life does not move more briskly than you at first 
suspected from its drowsy arteries, you may 
think that the antedating of the New Tear is 
consonant with its activities. But to whichever 
conclusion you may come, you may rest assured 
that your conclusion has had no effect whatever 
on the Oakleyites. Corporately and individually 
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8 THE OAKLEYITES 

they are far too well interested in their own af- 
fairs to oare in the smallest degree what anybody 
else thinks of thenu It is not meant to be nnder- 
stood that everyone who lives hi Oaldey is an 
Oakleyite, or that a mere Cockney inhabitant of 
London may not be worthy to be classed as one 
(though there is an inherent improbability in 
snch a supposition, since anybody worthy of being 
an Oakleyite, would cast all other considerations 
to the wind and come to live there), but true 
Oakleyites may conceivably be found in other 
towns, just as spurious specimens may be found 
in the authentic habitat. But from Miss Dorothy 
Jackson, down to the boy at the station who so 
far condescends to the Imowledge that there are 
other places besides Oakley, and thus sells news- 
papers to travellers who pass through it, Oak- 
leyites are perfectly well aware that Oakley hap- 
pens to be the centre of the world. Knowing it 
so well, they do not insist on it or take credit for 
it any more than they hang certificates round 
their necks to show they have washed that morn- 
ing; they do not argue about it, nor strive nor cry 
except when anytlung is said that pointedly im- 
plies a heresy. Then, it is true the heretic finds 
his stake and faggots smart and ready for him, 
as, for instance, when Miss Tobin, coming back 
from a mere holiday hi London, spoke to the ef- 
fect that after the whirl and rush of town, where 
she had been busy morning and evening and night 
with galleries and theatres and parties, it was 
such a relief to get back to the quiet and rest of 
home. There was a moment's silence, and then 
her Aunt, Mrs. Andrews, helping herself to a lit- 
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tie more of a delioions nut-sonflSS (she is a blood- 
red vegetarian), replied. "You seem,** she said, 
**to have had plenty of time, my dear Anne, for 
mere frivolities.*' Then with great tact, slje put 
an end to the painfnl scene, by speaMng of the 
body-bnilding properties 6f lentils. But Anne 
had smelt the smoke and the fire. . . • 

But it must not be supposed that Oakleyites are 
stay-at-home folk, or that they either despise or 
ignore the beauties and interests of other places. 
They do neither: they constantly fly abroad, like 
honey-gathering bees, and rob those alien flowers 
of their sweetnesses. But the point is that, like 
the bees, they bring the essences home to the hive, 
and alchemise them with cidture waving of indus- 
trious wings into wax and honey. The flowers, 
they will gladly admit, grow outside the hive, and 
they no more grudge the trouble of travelling to 
them, than, it may be supposed, the bees go wea- 
rily out to the starred meadows. But bees and 
Oakleyites alike turn homewards when they have 
gathered: they do not make fresh hives where 
flowers are more plentiful, establishing them- 
selves in London or Paris or Bome, or the bay 
of Naples. They sack those places instead, and 
bring their spoils home, hi the shape of photo- 
graphs, sketches aud annotated guide-books. 
There, as we have said, they convert them into 
honey, avoiding thereby the Transatlantic heresy 
that to have "ticked off** a shrine or a volcano in 
your guide-book is to have digested its signifi- 
cance. 

Oeographically, Oakley stands on a small 
branch of the slowest line in England (whichever 
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10 THE OAKLEYITES 

that may happen to be). Its inhabitants so far 
from regretting this, or attempting to get the 
journey qnickened, prefer that it shonld be so. 
For themselves they wonld ahnost as soon spend 
two hours and a half in the train, instead of the 
one honr which onght to represent its mileage 
from London, since any one who cannot read an 
interesting book for a conple of honrs without 
impatience, is clearly a legitimate object of mild 
pity, if not contempt Whereas this deliberate 
transit, they truly think, has the advantage of 
deterring curious and hurried tourists (for whom 
they have no use whatever) from invading them. 
Tourists, without doubt, might be good for local 
trade, but local trade is quite good enough al- 
ready, and purchasers as weU as purveyors were 
found to resent interference from outside, when 
a wholesale grocer from town established a branch 
in the High Street, and tried to cut prices. He 
did cut prices, to be quite accurate, in the sense 
that he offered bacon and fresh butter at a lower 
figure than was otherwise obtainable at OaMey, 
but, so to speak, the prices cut him since nobody 
dreamed of deserting the old-established shops 
for the sake of a docked penny here and there. 
Within a couple of months of the time when he 
put in his new plate-glass windows and set up a 
small motor van that skidded fruitlessly about 
the narrow streets, his place knew him no more, 
and his central establislunent withdrew the abor- 
tive branch, with the conclusion that OaMey did 
not appreciate enterprise. This was a hasty gen- 
eralisation, but the particular instance was true 
enough: OaHey had been entirely unappreciative 
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THE OAKLEYITES 11 

of his form of enterprise. It does not want, and, 
what is more, it will not have this sort of intru- 
sion expressed by casual tourists and cheap 
groceries : they are both, in its view, of the nature 
of undesirable aliens. And when there was, a 
year or two i^o, some vague and somnolent idea 
in the minds of the directors of the railway com- 
pany which connects it with London, of running 
expresses and day excursions up and down from 
town, OaHey sent in a numerously-signed peti- 
tion that no such acceleration should be inflicted 
on them. A quicker train-service would certainly 
lead to incursions as well as excursions and their 
consequent alarums. They strongly and success- 
fully objected to any attempt to turn them into a 
bank-holiday resort, or to popularise the quaint 
beauty of their town into suburbanity. Their 
** regular visitors'' were a different matter. But 
their "regular visitors," the convenience of 
whom Oakley is sedulous to consult, would care 
for the quickening of the service as little as they. 
They would not want the golf-links overrun on 
the first Monday in August by divot-heaving 
enthusiasts, or picnic parties on the greens. 

Now this consideration of the ** regular vis- 
itors*' is directly concerned with the economy 
and well-being of Oakley, and also, incidentally, 
with the date of its New Tear. For the town, 
clustering on an eminence that rises out of a 
perfectly flat plain of drained marsh and low- 
lying land, once stood on the shore of the English 
Channel, and a piece of solid masonry to the 
south of the town, still decked with iron rings, 
testifies to the quay where once ocean-going ships 
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12 THE OAKLEYITES 

were moored. Since then fhe gradual retirement 
of the sea has left as a priceless legacy to the 
town acre upon acre of sandy-soiled leve^ decked 
as with ribands by tall seargrass, and dad in vel- 
vet of short-napped tnrf . Beyond those dunes lie 
safe incomparable beaches where children may 
wade and bathe all day in the raptore of warm 
sands and shallow waters, while their parents and 
elders with the enthusiasm that passes Mr. H. G. 
Wells' understanding whack the golf balls round 
incomparable links. There the ''regular visitors" 
come not for fleeting week-ends, but for solid 
weeks of summer holiday, and to accommodate 
them three quarters of the best houses in Oakley 
are let to them, at reasonable rents, while their 
bodily needs and appetites accentuated by stem 
delving in the bunkers are satiated by the excel- 
lent plain fare supplied by the Oakley trades-peo- 
ple. But observe the wise moderation of the 
OaMeyitesI They supply their visitors with 
houses more comfortable to inhabit than would 
be the gilded chamber of hotels, and at a price 
that corresponding comfort in sudi hotels (even 
if attainable) could not compete with. But such 
rent is suffident to pay for the long summer 
holiday of the OaMeyites. For August and Sep- 
tember the town is practically given over to the 
regular visitors, and they and their families en- 
joy peace and golf in plenty, while the OaMeyites 
find honey in musical capitals, and Alpine cHmb- 
ings. By the first week in October the summer 
holidays are over, and the Oakley streets are 
bright again with the familiar and sunburnt 
faces, eager in the dawn of the Oakley New Year. 
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A similar invasion, though less overwhehning and 
shorter in duration, marks Easter-time, and for 
the rest of the year Oakley desires no tourists 
with their orange-peels and ginger-beer bottles 
and the swifter trains that day-excursions would 
demand. 

A fine broad-based commonsense lies at the 
root of all this policy. To have modernised the 
town, to have built a first-class hotel dose to the 
golf-links, and a pier on the sea-front, to have 
had a quickened train-service from London, would 
have been equivalent to tossing Oakley over into 
the general melting-pot of catdi-penny watering- 
places. Half a dozen land-owners and local cap- 
italists might have made fortunes, and in the 
making have unmade the whole diarm of the 
place, so that ^'regular visitors'' would have con- 
sidered whether Bamsgate or Oakley would suit 
them best. Oakley would no longer have had the 
peculiar charm that hangs like the scent of lav- 
ender round its narrow streets, and exhales from 
its old-fashioned Georgian houses, and steep cob- 
bled causeways. It would have altogether lost 
its separate individuality, and acquired that of 
the ordinary summer-holiday resort, and individ- 
ually, its inhabitants would have lost that which 
marks them out as Oakleyites. They would have 
gone up to town for the tiieatre, returning by the 
midnight-train; they would have bought their 
dresses in Begent Street, and their ideas, and 
fads, readymade, at the current fad-shop; they 
would, in fact, have been sucked into the outer 
rings of the metropolitan vortex, instead of hav- 
ing a perfectly separate vortex of their own, in 
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U THE OAKLEYITES 

the centre of which fhey whirled exdtedly. As 
it is they gnard their independence^ and live in a 
whirl of local topics and interest, minding their 
own and each otiier's business with the keenest 
enthusiasm, and beginning their New Year with 
an avidity for the future that culminates when, 
towards the ^id of that New Year, in mid- July 
they set out for their annual holiday with the 
pleasant consciousness of a house well-let behind 
them. 

Events, it is true, in the obvious sense of births, 
deaths and marriages are not very common 
among them, for Os^ey is notoriously celibate 
and healthy, and somehow appears to be gener- 
ally in the occupation of middle-aged and con- 
tented people. Young couples do not often settle 
there, at any rate in the more spacious houses 
which line the High Street and the environs along 
the Roman road. There are widows, there are eld- 
erly married couples, there are middle-aged folk 
living with an old father or mother, and when 
at rare intervals a house falls vacant, it is usually 
taken by fresh lessees of a moderately-advanced 
age. But as Mrs. Watson once firmly remarked 
to her sister, Mrs. Andrews, who had given that 
set-down (she was famous for her set-downs) to 
her niece, ''We may be middle-aged, Minnie, but 
we are not dull. ' ' TWiis was so obviously true, that 
Minnie did not think it worth replying to at all, 
and after a pause, Mrs. Watson returned to her 
perusal of the Christian Science Cure of an un-« 
doubted case of mixed cancer and pneumonia. . . . 
It seemed to revolutionise all that was at present 
known of either disease, and she determined to 
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THE OAKLEYITES 15 

read it to her husband, who was a doctor, that 
eveniiig while he played patience. 

The laggard railway line from London crosses 
ten miles of flat low-lying land, originally no 
doubt sea-estuary, then marsh, and now level 
drained fields, before it goes into a small cutting, 
faced with a general notice to all whom it may 
concern of '^Whistle," and comes out again into 
the station of OaMey at the bottom of the hill. 
It and the famous Boman Boad have chaperoned 
each other across the marsh; now the latter bifur- 
cates just outside the station, one branch con- 
tinuing to run along the level land at the base of 
Oakley Hill, while the other climbs directly up 
into ^e town itself. Here, passing through a 
Tudor arch, it turns sharply to the right and 
forms the High Street, whidi runs level across the 
side of the hill. A cluster of tradesmen's houses 
line it on each side for some hundred yards; for 
the rest of the way it lies between the comfort- 
able red-brick houses of the residents who, at 
leisure as regards the material needs of life, 
devote their minds with such inextinguishable zest 
to more mental interests. These houses, the same 
as are let so advantageously to regular visitors 
in the summer months, are solidly built of red 
brick in the manner of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury and for the most part have pleasant little 
gardens behind. At the end of the High Street, 
this road takes a sharp turn to the left, and, re- 
freshed by its level passage along ^e High' 
Street, gathers itself for a fiaal spurt to the top 
of the hill. It narrows as it goes, girding itseLf 
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for the effort and replacing its earthy snrfaoe 
by the greater tenacity of cobbles, and to reward 
i^ as it were, for its trouble it comes to an end 
in a tranquil and delicious scene. Flanking it on 
the right is a charming Queen Anne house with 
tall red-walled garden of more spaciousness than 
those below, where wallflowers gleam and are 
warmed by the sun into a stew of fragrance, 
while directly in front lies the churchyard with 
mossy graves presided over by its sanctuary of 
early English architecture. Southwards a line 
of smaU cottages stretches along the lane that 
borders the churchyard; from there the hill dips 
abruptly into the plain again, across which, three 
miles distant, lie the golf-links and the sea. Set 
in the hillside is the ancient quay-wall to which a 
couple of centuries ago sea-going ships were 
moored: now at the base of it runs a sluggish 
stream, flushed by the high-tide and shewing at 
the ebb streamers and fringes of brown and 
brackish weed. Sea pinks flourish in the crevices 
of its wall, and when in dusky autumn evenings 
the low sea-mist creeps up over the level, it is 
easy to imagine that the retreated waters have 
swept silently back again, and lap the base of 
Oakley hill, ready to bear up to the walls of the 
town freights of fantastic and ghostly mer- 
chandise. 

South and east of the church and on the very 
edge of the hill lies a small public garden, once 
part of the fortification of the town, where a 
few obsolete cannon now repose peacefully on the 
lawn, like antiquated war-horses turned out to 
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THE OAKLEYITES 17 

grass. It is defended from northerly winds by 
the row of houses around the churdiyard, and 
even when the shrillest blasts of winter blow, yon 
may stroll here, warmed by the southern sun in 
a pleasant tranquillity. Southwards lie the spa- 
cious reclamations from the sea, which glitters 
like a line of vibrating metal, three miles away: 
and eastward and westward the plain with its 
broad patches of grazing land, separated from 
each other by blackthorn hedges and draining 
dykes, loses itself in a distance of hazed serenity. 
At oilier times if there is some southwesterly 
gale, the searmargin will be grey with the smoke 
of spouting spray and spent breakers, but in this 
Avilion-vale storms are rare, and often, all winter 
long, a warm and windless calm prevails, so that 
for days together the withered sedges never whis- 
per together. These level fields of reclaimed land 
have a wonderful quiet beauty of their own, that 
is knit into the hearts of Oakleyites so that some- 
times even when their gondolas stray over Vene- 
tian lagoons, they contrast the Lido-lines unfa- 
vourably with the flat lands of their home. And 
as in all level plains with a low horizon, the ex- 
panse of the sky is enormous as compared with 
the landscape, and whether the immense blue is 
dappled with white, or whether sunset flames over 
acres of burning cloud, or whether the south wind 
is driving up tiie grey fleeced vapour from the 
sea, these huge aerial perspectives have a gran- 
deur and a scale unknown in mountainous lands, 
where the earth cuts oS so much of the sky. 

That perhaps is why Oakleyites so often are 
critical of the stuffy and shut-in quality of other 
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places, and why Mrs. Tobin has been heard to 
declare with the utmost firmness and emphasis 
that she cannot breathe in London. Her sister, 
Mrs. Watson, being a Christian Scientist, is of 
course bound to testify to the unreality of such 
false claims, on which the third sister, Mrs. An- 
drews, the vegetarian, upholds the materialistic 
view, in that she finds it impossible to get fresh 
salad in that benighted town, but disagrees with 
Mrs. Tobin as to the breathing difficulty, which 
she knows is entirely due to the habit of eating 
flesh-food. Mrs. Watson, thereupon, after forti- 
fying herself against materialism by a whispered 
recitation of the True Statement of Being, nails 
a Christian Science smile to her ruddy and hand- 
some face, and calls attention to the glory of the 
sky. Then, as likely as not, Louisa and Minnie 
both simultaneously fall on her making common 
cause together, and wonder how she finds it con- 
sistent with her creed to admire colours that are 
as unexistent as she said Louisa's headache was. 
But it must not be supposed that such encounters 
as those, which often rise to very incisive levels, 
are of the nature of fundamental quarrelling. 
Fundamentally the Oakleyites in general and 
these sisters in particular have a very real regard 
and esteem for each other, but how comparatively 
dull life would be if it was not occasionally ruf- 
fled by a smart wind I Often and often Louisa 
Tobin and Minnie Andrews agree that poor Jane 
ought really to have some of that ridiculous non- 
sense called Christian Science knocked out of her 
by the visitation of a good sound toothache to last 
all night, which might be painful to her senses 
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but which would probably improve the calibre of 
her mind, but Jane and Louisa are just as ready 
to agree that Minnie makes a '^ silly" of herself 
(Jane substitutes ''silly darling,'' because she is 
bound to send Kind Thoughts out, but she means 
just the same as Louisa) with her nut-cutlets 
and mock veal and ham pies. The third com- 
bination, namely that of Mrs. Watson and Mrs. 
Andrews, are delighted to sink their private dif- 
ferences and gloomily consider Louisa Tobin's 
study of Yogi philosophy, which as any right- 
minded person must know is only fit for Lidian 
heathens and probably accounts for their colour. 
Finally, any sister is always ready to lament the 
growing parsimoniousness of any other, and the 
greed which she is likely to exhibit when their 
father dies, in case he has not left the most 
minute directions with regard to every stick of 
his property. 

Tliis place of sheltered lawns and dry gravel 
walks may be justly called the Parliament of 
Oakley, while the various houses of its inhabi- 
tants take the place of private committee rooms, 
and it is here when burning questions of the day 
have been sufficiently discussed in private that 
they are brought to the bar of public opinion. 
Committee work goes on constantly while Parlia- 
ment, if fine, stands, and walks every day in its 
appointed place, from one o'clock till twenty min- 
utes past, the hour at which it is necessary to get 
back home to lunch. No business comes amiss to 
it; there are no stereotyped divisions into parties, 
and anybody is liable to find her ally of the day 
before in firm opposition at the ensuing meeting. 
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Nor is this felt to be in the least disconcerting, for 
the friendliest bonds will very likely draw tiiem 
together again to-morrow. Men, it may be men- 
tionedy have no share in these sessions, or, if 
present, occupy only the position of slightly 
idiotic visitors admitted on sufferance, because 
their presence in a public place cannot reasonably 
be objected to. But it is a fact that they make 
themselves felt in private conunittees, though 
this is decently shufSed out of sight at the public 
proceedings. 

It may be suggested that the above presents 
too serious an aspect of the not uncommon fea- 
ture in small towns of the ladies of the place gath- 
ering together on fine mornings and having a 
pleasant gossip. But the more serious aspect is 
maintained by the historian; mere tittle-tattle by 
no means forms the inain item in these assem- 
blies, which are concerned with much more serious 
things, such as meetings of the Dante dass, 
sketching expeditions, local concerts, gardening, 
servants, and picture esMbitions. It is not 
merely the ladies' dub of the place, it is a con- 
stitutional meeting of the directors of life in 
generaL And the speaker, the chairman, with- 
out any doubt at all, is Miss Dorothy Jackson 
who lives at the Queen Anne bouse dosa to tha 
church. 

Such, by the lines of a pencilled sketch, was 
the aspect of Oakley but a few years back, such 
the eager content of its inhabitants, such its self- 
contained activities. Then, as this homely history 
will relate, adventures of a different texture, life 
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of a different and more tragic colour was intro- 
duced into its sober and cheerful embroideries. 
Already that strange streak has passed off the 
shuttle of its loom, but to me the town will never 
wear again quite the same look of its old security. 
Torches of love and death flared on the placid 
scene. One of the Oakleyites, she the most char- 
acteristiCy the best beloved of all, found herself 
suddenly on the ** sheer edge." 
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It was Miss Dorothy Jackson's invariable custom 
to make a minute and complete visit of inspec- 
tion to every room in her house the morning 
after she returned from her holidays, to see for 
herself that everything was in good order, and 
that there was no reasonable claim to be made on 
the tenants to whom she had so advantageously 
let it for the months of August and September. 
She would have no more dreamed of making a 
frivolous or unreasonable claim than she would 
have contemplated robbing the poor box in the 
porch of the church, but she would have no more 
failed in sending in a fair demand than she would 
have failed to drop a shilling into that same box 
every Sunday. This tour of inspection imme- 
diately succeeded breakfast, regardless of all the 
other interests that claimed her attention, and 
she considered herself lucky if she could get out 
for a breath of air, after its conscientious accom- 
plishment, before lunch. Since her excellent cook- 
housekeeper made a similar tour every morning 
of her absence, and wrote minute weekly bulletins 
about the house and the lodgers to her mistress. 
Miss Dorothy's own excursions might be consid- 
ered superfluous, though not by her. These bul- 
letins were of indescribable interest to her, and 
when abroad — ^she always crossed the Channel 
for her holidays — she read them with the most 

n 
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eager assiduity while her mind conjured up in 
vivid and sometimes gloomy colours the scenes 
and the questions raised by Mrs. Holt's impres- 
sionist description. Her letters read like im- 
mensely long and respectful telegrams, and were 
after this fashion: 

**HoNOTJKED Madam, 

**Beg to report that chimneys have been swept 
as usual and soot given to Smithers for garden- 
beds. Useful he says; slugs troublesome. Coal 
cellar cramful, ma'am, twenty two and six best 
delivered and stored. Mrs. Storer and family 
left Wednesday last, and bath fresh painted that 
day. Nice quiet people, never asked for key of 
piano, used mud-scraper regular and punctual 
for meals, no complaints. Begging pardon, 
ma'am, poor pussy very sick in scullery, bad bit 
of fish, I think, or milk turned, Thursday, but 
all right now. Mary silly girl, went and had 
hot bath Thursday, and paint not yet properly 
dry. Great bits came off, ma'am when she 
stepped in and sat down, and have had repainted 
and turpentine for Mary. New hot tap runs a 
treat. Carpets all taken up Friday, and well 
beaten. Saturday rained, so was lucky. Hope 
you're enjoying yourself, ma'am, and pleased to 
see you home Thursday, am your obedient serv- 
ant, E. Holt." 

These bulletins Dorothy always kept till she got 
home, and took them round with her on her in- 
spection tour, ticking off the points mentioned, 
when she came to their appropriate scenes. Mrs. 
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Holt's memory, also, was remarkable, and there 
was no donbt that she would point out the exact 
spot in the scullery where **poor pussy'' was so 
imfortunatei and the newly-painted spots where 
silly Mary stepped in and sat down. Dorothy did 
not quite agree with Mrs. Holt's epithets; poor 
pussy, who was licking her tail on a patch of sun- 
light near the window, had probably been greedy, 
and silly Mary's misfortune had been due to the 
entirely laudable desire of having a bath. Poor 
Mary, with her garniture of white paint and her 
turpentine I 

Dorothy finished her breakfast, and putting her 
paper aside to be read later, rang the bell to in- 
dicate that she was ready for Mrs. Holt, and while 
waiting for her arrival, looked longingly out of 
the window-door into the garden, where she would 
so much have preferred to go. A big lawn, 
framed in gravel paths and deep flower beds, oc- 
cupied the whole space from wistaria-covered 
house-wall to the mellow brick-wall opposite, 
against which grew the fig-tree that bore such 
admirable fruit. The wealth of its leaves pre- 
vented her from seeing how its purple harvest 
fared, but she knew that if once she went into 
her garden, she would be morally unable to come 
in again to look at the scene of the scullery-trag- 
edy, and admire the ^^cramful" coal-cellar. But 
she could see how full of fruit was the ancient 
mulberry that stood with varnished leaf at the 
comer of the lawn, and judge by the abundant 
colour of her flower-beds how efficacious had been 
the application of soot. Away to the left, behind 
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an ivy-covered trellis lay her kitchen garden, 
where there were other entrancing explorations 
to be made, and high above the far bounding 
wall rose the grey church tower. Over every- 
thing lay the Uqnid and tranquil October sun- 
shine, unjarred by wind, which always seemed to 
Dorothy to make a vibration in the air that 
dimmed the serenity of the day, and through an 
embrasure cut into the wall opposite, she could 
see the level plain southwards, and the line of 
glittering sea. Eager as was the spirit in which 
she went abroad for the summer, with mind alert 
to appreciate and enjoy, she never quite felt even 
when first she set eyes on the towers of Venice 
rising from the sea, or the spear-heads of Alps 
growing rosy in the sunset, ttiat thrill of heart 
with which she looked on the familiar things of 
home when she returned after her two months' 
absence. 

This year she had spent eight weeks of cloud- 
less weather in a pension at Venice, where with 
Oakleyite zeal she had embraced all possible op- 
portunities of speaking Italian, and had avoided 
as far as was reasonably possible any conversa- 
tion in English. She did not go quite so far in 
her passionate adoption of a foreign tongue as 
Mrs. Andrews, who, last year, after spending 
August and September at Dieppe, had come back 
to Oakley speaking imperfect broken English, and 
declaring that she had quite got out of the way 
of talking it. Privately that seemed to Dorothy 
almost an affectation, and the gain to be but 
small, since her French was so very much broken 
also, but it implied the proper spirit in which 
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foreign travel should be trndertaken though it 
cost her for the time the use of her mother- 
tongue. In any case, she had read a very re- 
markable paper afterwards to the Literary Union, 
about Normandy customs, entirely in French, 
though the discussion afterwards was carried on, 
for the sake of her less gifted audience, in Eng- 
lish. But she continued to allude to luggage as 
** baggage' ' to this day. 

Long days of Italian sunshine, and bathing on 
the Lido, had given a delightful tinge of brown 
to Dorothy's face. In this matter she was more 
fortunate than most of her sex, on whose coun- 
tenance the sun usually writes itself in signature 
of freckles, or gives them the complexion of kip- 
pers. But on Dorothy's face the evidence of sun 
and sea-wind expressed itself by a shade of warm 
brown that contrasted very becomingly with her 
grey abundant hair. Like the sensible woman 
that she was she rather welcomed this gathering 
whiteness, conscious, in so far as she thought of 
it at all, that it gave great softness to her face, 
which was, as might easily be guessed, not so old 
as her years, or as the soft beautiful coils that 
crowned it. As a matter of fact she was just 
thirty-five, a consideration that at times daunted 
her, for she still lived in the state of high ex- 
pectation characteristic of youth, and felt not a 
whit older than she had done, when, at her moth- 
er 's death, she had started to make a life of her 
own, instead of devoting it to a querulous invalid. 
Her only sister, five years younger than she, had 
married just before, a singularly disagreeable 
man, twenty years older than herself, who tried 
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to repair his annual losses at Monte Carlo in the 
winter, by gambling on the Stock Exchange dur- 
ing the spring, and to remedy his persistent over- 
eating during the London season, by autumns at 
foreign spas. For some reason, probably that 
which lies at the base of so many marriages, 
namely a vague desire on the part of the girl to 
see what it would be like, Daisy Jackson had 
thought good to ally herself with this deplorable 
baronet, and apart from an occasional visit to 
town, the most that Dorothy saw of Lady May- 
ton was her picture in weeMy illustrated papers 
that gave glimpses of the brilliant toilettes that 
flitted about at Homberg, or in the sunny gardens 
of Monte Carlo. From the time of Daisy's mar- 
riage their worlds had lain utterly apart, yet not 
more than their natures had been before that. 
Now, in the one case the spoilt child had grown 
up into the spoilt woman of the world, in the 
other the girl who had devoted herself to an 
invalid mother had grown up into a singularly 
self-reliant and full-blooded woman. 

Dorothy tore herself away from the spectacle 
of this entrancing morning, and entered with 
zest into the affairs of the house. It was charac- 
teristic of her to enter with a zest that amounted 
to intemperance, into any task that clearly lay 
to her hand, and she made no doubt that this 
inspection of her house demanded all she had of 
lynx-like watchfuhiess, and on the other hand of 
generous approval. Like all women who are 
gifted with a vitality beyond the normal, her 
nature was full of opposite qualities. Intensely 
kind, she was yet wonderfully exacting: she de- 
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manded of others the same whole-hearted service 
to their tasks that she gave to her own. To her 
the world was highly-coloured: and for all strong 
colour she had indulgence, whether it was black 
or white, but none for vague and neutral tints. 
For her friends she was a bigot in affection; for 
those who fell into a disapproved category (which, 
to do her justice, was very small indeed) she had 
none but the gloomiest views. She would readily 
believe that a tradesman who had attempted to 
give a commission to Mrs. Holt for her custom, 
was thief, murderer and wife-beater, but on the 
other hand a boy who had once run after Mrs. 
Andrews with a sixpence she had dropped in the 
High Street, in order to restore it to her, was 
the embodiment of all manly virtues. She could 
no more believe evil of him, even when it was 
established beyond all reasonable doubt that he 
had subsequently scaled her wall and eaten 
largely of the inestimable figs, than she could 
believe that Laking, who had so mildly and un- 
successfully suggested to Mrs. Holt that he would 
charge her mistress the ordinary prices of his 
merdiandise and give her a penny in the shilling 
over the household book for groceries, was capa- 
ble of the most elementary codes of temperance, 
soberness and chastity. One exception only she 
made to this summary assignation of mankind 
into the most lamblike sheep and the most dev- 
ilish goats, and that was with regard to her sis- 
ter. She knew perfectly well that Daisy was a 
heartless, worthless little personage, but with a 
sturdy inconsistency she reserved for her the 
warmest place in her tender and truculent heart. 
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Dorothy^ indeed, had all the qualities of a great 
woman and of a woman fit to lead and to act. 
She shared with the most efficient of mankind 
the power of being able to see one side of every 
question with sudi dazzling clearness that the 
other side of it, lost in shadow, was non-existent 
to her. One item only that goes to make up 
greatness was denied her, and that the power to 
make her opportunities of being great. She had 
no judgment in that respect, no power of dis- 
tinguishing the important from the trivial : it was 
enough for her that a task was put clearly and 
closely before her, to make her devote the ut- 
most of her energy to it. This, partly, was to be 
laid to the door of her continued spinsterhood, 
for which mere environment was entirely respon- 
sible. Had there been in all Oakley ten years 
ago or eight or six just one young man who 
needed a wife, and was not afraid of a capable 
one, there is no doubt that Dorothy would have 
accepted him, provided that he had been of pass- 
able exterior, and had within him that which a 
woman was capable of fashioning into a man. 
And, Heaven knows, he need not have been 
afraid: all her decision, all her strength would 
have been turned into a tonic tenderness; any 
decent young feUow bad there a pearl for the 
picking of it up. But there had been none such 
in the place, simply there was not a man of suit- 
able years and station, to claim this unhusbanded 
jewel of a woman. So, defrauded of the woman's, 
natural fulfilment of her strength, her creative- 
ness, her care, Dorothy had devoted all her pow- 
er of loving and of managing to the conduct of 
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her honse^ and to the well-being and mental ex- 
pansion of Oakley^ laudable tasteSi but for a big 
woman mmatnral ones. Yet by now, to a large 
degree, she had grown into them, and it was with 
no sense of wasted energy that she devoted her- 
self to her sketching, her Dante-class, her fanatic 
upholding of Women's rights in the matter of 
playing three days a week on the men's golf- 
links. True, her sense of proportion had been 
lost, and the womanhood that should have gone 
to the birth and upbrin^g of her children had 
to spend itself in these affairs. With less sanity 
she would have probably become a militant suf- 
fragette, with a little more clear-sightedness, she 
would have seen that the matters which absorbed 
her whole powers could have been conducted just 
as efficiently at half-steam. But the splendour 
of her partly consisted in the very fact that if 
she had to break an egg she must put it under 
a steam-hammer. 

Silly Mary, an admirable housemaid about 
forty years old, but still a girl to Mrs. Holt, who 
had been housekeeper and cook here long before 
Mary entered Mrs. Jackson's service twenty 
years ago, was found to have a swelled face, not 
attributable to her thoughtless conduct about the 
newly-painted bath. After the way of her kind 
she said it was neuralgia, but Dorothy had her 
mouth open in no time and discovering a decayed 
tooth, sent her without pause to the dentist. 

**It'll have to come out," she said, **and here's 
ten shillings for you to spend on gas if you're a 
coward, or for you to keep for yourself if you're 
not. I shall never ask you what you have done." 
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Mary smiled lopsidedly. 

^'Lor, Miss I" she said, and was very smart in 
a new hat the next Sunday. 

Mrs. Holt was slightly inclined to sniff over 
this coddling of the girl, but she got no coddling 
herself when Dorothy made an investigation into 
the quality of the coal. 

**I don't know," said Dorothy, ** whether I'm 
more ashamed of you for your stupidity in ac- 
cepting it, or of Toomers for attempting to palm 
off on me a mere dustheap." 

Mrs. Holt wore a moment's dignity. 

**I'm sorry you're displeased, Miss," she said, 
"but not being a collier " 

**0h, stuff and nonsense, my good Holt," said 
Dorothy. "Don't take that tone with me. Well, 
your kitchen looks tidy anyhow. Bless me, you've 
nailed up all those picture postcards I sent you I 
Yes, there's St. Mark's. Benedetta Venezial" 

"Beg your pardon, Misst" said Holt, still 
rather stiff. 

"Blessed Venice," Dorothy translated. "And 
it's blessed to come home again, and settle down. 
There's the telephone ringing. Go and see who 
it is, my dear woman." 

The telephone, which Dorothy's enterprise and 
insistence had succeeded in establishing in Oak- 
ley, announced a welcome from Mrs. Andrews and 
an enquiry whether she might look in on her way 
home to lunch. This, by obvious interpretation, 
meant that she wanted to come to lunch, and 
Dorothy, fuming a little inwardly over her want 
of straightforwardness in not stating that obvious 
fact instead of leaving it to be guessed, was de- 
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lighted to Bee her, for she was hungering for a 
New Year's talk. Incidentally also her hospital- 
ity gave her an admirable reason for going out in- 
stantly into the garden, since monnds of vege- 
tables had to be supplied to her guest, and an 
interview with Smithers was rendered immedi- 
ately necessary. Mrs. Andrews liked a complete 
cauliflower au gratin, and ate tomatoes like straw- 
berries one after the other, while she gave the 
most sensational information with regard to uric 
add. Like most vegetarians, her knowledge of 
the hinterlands of the body was positively melo- 
dramatic 

Dorothy was a staunch believer in the primi- 
tive virtue of hospitality, and loved to see her 
gniests, even if they only dropped in for lunch, 
stuff tiiemselves with her providing. She would 
never let any one who sat at her table eat only 
what was good enough for herself when alone; 
every meal which she gave to others had to have 
some festal touch to it, though she would very 
likely say (as she did on this occasion) that no 
preparations of any kind had been made, and 
that Mrs. Andrews must take pot-luck, for which 
her hostess had caused her garden to be stripped 
of its very best. Even the fig-tree had to give up 
its total crop, which consisted at present of four 
figs, and though she herself was almost lascivi- 
ously fond of the purple fruit, she thought it 
extremely likely that with such encouragement 
as she was bound to give her guest, Mrs. Andrews 
would eat them all. 

That lady appeared, as was her custom, ten 
minutes before lunch-time, a practice connected 
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in her mind with pnnchiality. She was a small 
sparse woman who looked as if she had perhaps 
begmi to ignore her birthdays. It was not that 
there was any assmnption of juvenility about her : 
juvenility was there in spite of her years. But 
that was characteristic of Oakleyites : though the 
years passed over their heads with the same in- 
creasing velocity as they pass over the heads of 
all who have reached middle life, they did not 
appear to affect their activities. Indeed, the years 
passed over them, as a storm passes over without 
bursting: they did not batter and drench them, 
but allowed them to retain an extraordinary 
freshness. Individually, Mrs. Andrews had a 
sharp nippy way of movement and speech, and 
the brightness of eye which is noticeable in vege- 
tarians and is attributed by them to their perfect 
health and entire absence of toxic ferments in the 
blood, might apart from that be supposed to have 
a sort of hungry look about it, which no amount 
of cauliflowers wholly dimmed. Her manner sug- 
gested that her mind was in a rage, which she 
just succeeded in keeping in check mtii volubility 
for a safety-valve. She was dressed in the emi- 
nently sensible vogue that obtained at Oakley, 
with a short skirt, blouse, and homespun jacket, 
and looked rather as if she intended to walk with 
the shooters after lunch. Such was the mode: 
**Por who wants,*' as Mrs. Andrews herself said, 
**to have to go home every minute to get a mack- 
intosh to keep her clothes from getting wetf* 
Herein Doroihy differed from her friends, for 
she had an unalterable leaning towards pretty 
clothes. Sometimes her friends spoke to eadi 
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other about this frailty, rather acidly, but on the 
sole occasion when one of them had spoken to her, 
the only effect was that Dorothy appeared at the 
Parliament next day in a Gainsborough hat with 
a blue feather in it, wearing her three strings of 
Boman pearls, and absolutely new kid gloves that 
came up to her elbow. She let it be understood 
that she was going to play golf like that, which 
was not the case. 

There was plenty of news to be retailed about 
holiday adventures and experiences, many com- 
pliments to be passed on personal appearances, 
for though the ladies of O^ey had seen a great 
deal of each other for many years, they pre- 
served all the polite forms of social intercourse 
as if they were speaking to distinguished 
strangers. 

** Never have I seen you looking so well," said 
Mrs. Andrews, ''and such a becoming colour. 
Miss Dorothy. I consider your complexion quite 
Venetian, and like what the wives, or I should 
say the daughters, of the Doges must have had. 
I feel quite a stay-at-home, only having been to 
Westmorland, though I*m sure I don't care if I 
never set foot in Westmorland again. Baining, 
my dear Miss Dorothy, morning, noon and night, 
and Mr. Andrews one perpetual grumble. He 
said he had come to look at the Lakes, not to 
swim about in one. But men are so hard to 
please. It it had been fine he would have said 
he could get toasted at his own kitchen fire.'' 

** Well, fine or wet, it seems to have agreed with 
you, Mrs. Andrews." 

*'My dear, everything agrees with me, now that 
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I nev» touch flesh foods of any sort. Would you 
believe it, the hotel-keeper was so ignorant that 
when I said I never ate meat, he thought I would 
eat fishy which I need hardly tell you is chiefly 
composed of purins. And what tomatoes I Iwish, 
Miss Dorothy, I could persuade you just to give 
a trial to a fleshless diet for a few weeks this win- 
ter. I am convinced you would feel the better 
for it. And you so fortunate with your large 
garden. Why, your weekly bills would be dimin- 
ished by a half . More than a half , I daresay. No 
doubt you will tell me that I should convert Mr. 
Andrews flrst, but upon my word, I don't believe 
the twelve apostles would have the slightest effect 
on him on any subject under the sun. Think of 
humanitarian considerations, too I I am told that 
every animal put to death for human food, ex- 
pires in frightful agonies. I read it somewhere, 
or somebody told me, and in any case there can't 
be the smallest doubt about it.'' 

Dorothy helped herself to a little more stewed 
steak, and laughed. 

^^Then let us talk about something less dis- 
tressing," she said, **for I fully intend to go on 
eating tliis. The news of Oakley now: you Jiave 
been back a week, have you nott" 

Mrs. Andrews held up both hands like a sema- 
phore; for the moment her mouth was full of 
tomato and she was precluded from speech. 

**To be sure, then, you haven't heard," she 
said, ^^and to think of me sitting here and talk- 
ing about the Lakes and Mr. Andrews' grumbling 
without telling you. The Comer House has been 
taken. Miss Dorothy, and the first two van-loads 
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of f nmitnre came down yesterday, though noth- 
ing very choice in them, as far as I could see. 
Not that I sat staring and looking at the men as 
they hrought the things out, as Mr. Andrews did, 
so undignified as I kept telUng him, and showing 
such p^try curiosity, and of aU qualities curi- 
osity is the most paltry n'est ce pasf And would 
you believe it, in the afternoon he put up his easel 
just outside your front door, and pretended to be 
putting the finishing touches to his picture of the 
church, in case ano&er van-load arrived. But he 
was well served out for that, for nothing more 
happened. Not once, so I solemnly believe, MiBS 
Dorothy, did he touch his picture, and indeed now 
I come to think of it, he couldn't have, since it 
was varnished already.'* 

^^ And who has taken the Comer House f asked 
Dorothy, trying to lead Mrs. Andrews back to 
her topic. 

'^That is the thrilling thing," said Mrs. An- 
drews, ''and for all Mr. Andrews sitting there all 
day he never found out I told him that if he 
was going to make a public exhibition of himself 
like that, he might at least have got into con- 
versation with the men who were unpacking, and 
I daresay would have been perfectly civiL But 
it so happened that I had to go several times 
up the street yesterday, once to enquire here to 
make sure when you were coming back, and once 
in the course of the morning, and again to see the 
sunset, and on one of those occasions they were 
just getting a big black japanned box out of the 
van, and there was the name written large on it, 
so that I should have been short-sighted indeed. 
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which ttiank goodness I am not, if I had not no- 
ticed it Then afterwards as I was going down 
the High Street, I passed Hemans, the house 
agent, and as it was their board which had been 
np over the house so long, I just dropped in, and 
asked if Mr. Easton had arrived yet. And there t 
IVe let the name out, and I meant to let you 
have six guesses. And to think that only last 
year you read us that paper at the Literary 
Union on his novels. How severe you were on 
them I I well remember it, for your paper made 
me get five or six of them from tiie lending- 
library, so that I could see whether I agreed witiii 
you. And now to think of his having come to 
live exactly opposite you. What a providential 
thing that the Contemporary Review was so full 
when you sent your paper to them, so that they 
couldn't print it. That would have been an awk- 
ward business I'* 

Mrs. Andrews cleared her throat shrilly to 
imply that she had not yet finished, though 
slightly out of breath. 

"And you haven't told me a word about your- 
self yet, Miss Dorothy," she said (this could not 
be considered Dorothy's fault), **but as we are 
on this subject, I had better say what Hemans' 
young man told me, and that was that both Mr. 
and Mrs. Easton are expected down at the end 
of the week. He must have married quite lately, 
for when I happened to turn up his name last 
night in * Who's Who?' I saw he was unmarried. 
And it seems that he is quite a boy, for he won't 
be thirty-six till next August which is a long 
way oflf." 
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**But it may be another Mr, Easton,*' said 
Dorothy, "There is no reason to suppose *' 

*^No, it is all too true/* said Mrs. Andrews, as 
if it was some parricide who was coming to live 
among them, "for there on the black- japanned 
box, of which I have spoken to yon, was his name, 
Wilfred Easton, with his address 79, Datchmore 
Street, S.W., painted in white. Well, in * Who's 
Who' the name of the novelist is Wilfred Easton, 
and that's his address. Unless you suppose that 
there are two Wilfred Eastons, who live at 79, 
Datchmore Street, one of whom is the novelist 
and the other isn't, and this one is the other 
one." 

It did not seem probable when put in that ludd 
and trenchant manner, and Dorothy did not argue 
the question, for she felt that the arm of coinci- 
dence would have to be very long to reach to this 
contingency. 

"And now what is to be donef" asked Mrs. 
Andrews. "You said, did you not, that his books 
might easily have a pernicious effect on their 
readers, and that his popularity was an element 
of danger. I remember that so well; that is why 
I sent for his books, to see if I agreed with you. 
And now here he is, coming to live among us. 
Are we to know himf That's what we must 
decide. Mrs. Easton too, who knows what Mrs. 
Easton may be likef She may have suffered those 
pernicious effects of which you spoke. We must 
move carefully, Miss Dorothy, and above all move 
together." 

Dorothy considered this. 

"Certainly we must move together," she said, 
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''for if some of ns called on him, and others 
refused to, it would make a split in our pleasant 
sodety, which indeed isn't large enough to bear 
splitting. Of course, it largely depends on what 
Mrs. Easton is like. She may be quite a nice 
little woman, and then we shiEtU feel bound to 
receive her husband for her sake. And after 
all '' 

She paused a moment, just not long enough to 
let Mrs. Andrews finish clearing her t£a*oat, which 
was the signal for further speech. 

**After all," she said, "I may have judged 
harshly of Mr. Easton, and he may be quite a 
pleasant addition to our society. A man need not 
be like his books, and indeed, though there are 
some very fast Earls and Marchionesses in them, 
whom I am sure I should not like to know at all, 
we must not put him down as an Earl or a Mar- 
chioness of that description without knowing him. 
Let us wait and see, Mrs. Andrews, and do noth- 
ing either singly or in a hurry." 

After lunch the two ladies went upstairs to 
Dorothy's drawing-room situated above the front- 
door, and looking on one side into her garden, on 
another into the street. The blinds which had 
been pulled down to keep the morning sun off 
her newly-covered chairs, no longer served any 
purpose at this hour, and she pulled one of them 
up. In front stood the church which all yester- 
day had been a stalking-horse for Mr. Andrews ; 
just to the left, on the other side of the road, was 
the Comer House. And at that moment the rum- 
bling of a heavy vehicle below announced the 
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arrival of another pantechnioon van which drew 
up at the door* 

Dorothy turned qnicUy away from the window, 
and came to sit down on the sofa. It would never 
do to appear carious, when Mrs. Andrews had 
so emphatically condemned that failing for its 
transcendent paltriness, and she took up a sheaf 
of Venetian photographs which lay on the table, 
and began shewing them to her friend. But Mrs. 
Andrews, though she had not seen the van, had 
heard through the open window its heavy arrival 
and stoppage, and guessed unerringly at its na- 
ture. So with the utmost adroitness, she made 
the excuse of wishing to see a particularly in- 
teresting photograph of St. Mark's with greater 
deamess (though she had thanked Ood i^e was 
not short-sighted) and nimbly carried it to the 
window, where die directed her gaze outside. 
There, standing with her back to Dorothy, she 
made absent-minded comments, in which she 
mixed up St. Peter's at Borne with the photo- 
graph she was supposed to be looking at. 

Dorothy caught up the rest of the photographs 
and carried them to the window. 

^'It is easier to see them here," she said. ^^One 
gets more of the detail. Here is one of St. 
Georgio. That is where the Grand Canal goes 
up." 

The pantechnicon men were handy fellows, and 
by this time they had their van open, disclosing 
mat-swathed objects inside. A small crowd of 
eight or nine people, coming, like kites out of the 
blue, had collected, but the two ladies from their 
vantage of a first-floor window had an unob- 
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Btructed view over fheir heads. Of these, but a 
little apart, gazing absently about him was Mr. 
Andrews; soon through the churchyard with her 
face perpetually irradiated by the thought of 
Christian Science, came Mrs. Watson, who joined 
her brother-in-law. Here, inside, the photographs 
passed from hand to hand, and occasionally Mrs. 
Andrews ejaculated, ^^Very interesting; most 
beautiful, Miss Dorothy.*' 

But slowly the attraction of the van became 
irresistible, especially since a man in a straw hat 
had come out of the house and appeared to be 
giving directions. Santa Maria Formosa, though 
admirably focussed, provoked no comment what- 
ever, and was handed to and received by Mrs. 
Andrews in dead silence. Both ladies were in- 
vincibly determined not to allude to the van or 
to the man whose every gesture made it more 
probable that he was Mr. Eaton himself, and 
both, when the succession of photographs came 
to an end, continued gazing greedily on the scene 
outside. But invincible determination can break 
and crumple up like the armies of Napoleon under 
sufficient pressure, and after a long period of 
fascinated gazing. Miss Dorothy exclaimed: 

"Why, if that isn't a van at the Comer 
House I'* 

The floodgates were open. 

"Upon my word, so it is,'* said Mrs. Andrews, 
"and do look at the lacquer screen that is just 
being taken out I I hope they will be careful 
of it. There is Mr. Andrews looking on as usual, 
I see, and my sister Jane. After all it is very 
interesting, tiiough I should be sorry to be so 
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cnrions. And the man in the straw hat? Do you 
think it possible *' 

**The question has occurred to me,*' said Dor- 
othy candidly. **One can't be certain of course. 
But I can't think why Mrs. Easton is not there 
too. Shall we pull down the blind again, Mrs. 
Andrews, and peep out from the sides of it! It 
would be very humiliating if Mr. Andrews looked 
up and saw us so interested. But come what 
may, I must see that lacquer screen safely got 
indoors." 

This prudent scheme was carried out, and the 
tall Coromandel screen was with difficulty car- 
ried into the house. Next came a coal-scuttle 
with nothing very distinctive about it; next, that 
which is tedbnically called a "form," and in this 
case consisted of a bust in papier-mache, with a 
skeleton wire outline of a skirt below it. This 
thrilled the two ladies, for they felt they were 
learning something about Mrs. Easton, and all 
considerations of the paltriness of curiosity being 
cast aside, Mrs. Andrews commented volubly, but 
in undertones, as suitable to those clandestine 
observations, on its elegance. A large Chippen- 
dale mirror and a roll of rugs were something 
of an anti-climax after this, and they waited pa- 
tiently while a stratum of bedroom furniture, 
** probably servants'," as Dorothy remarked in a 
shrill whisper, was dealt with. And then, indeed, 
their vigilance was richly rewarded. 

One of the packers had just taken out of the 
van a square brown parcel, ** quite an ordinary 
one," as Mrs. Andrews was in the act of saying, 
when the string by which he held it broke, and 
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the contents of the parcel, sheets and sheets of 
scribbling paper, was scattered over the cobbles. 
Even at this distance it was perfectly easy to see 
that these sheets were covered with writing, and 
Dorothy clutched Mrs. Andrews by the arm. 

** Probably his last book/' she said. **Ju8t 
fancy if some of the pages blew away. Look, 
there is Mr. Andrews helping to pick them np. 
I must say he is in luck.'' 
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Mbs. Tobik was seated in a sequestered comer of 
her garden, formed by a syringa and two lanres- 
tinuses, practising deep-breathing. For this pur- 
pose she stopped her left nostril and inhaled 
through the right while she counted four, held 
her breath while she counted sixteen, and then 
transferring her finger to her ri^t nostril ex- 
haled through her left nostril whUe she counted 
eight Previously to this she had done her exer- 
cises, which her sister Mrs. Andrews truculently 
described as '^Louisa's attempt to kiss the great 
toe of her other foot." Though this description 
was not quite literally accurate, Louisa, when 
Mrs. Watson repeated it to her, Saw what she 
meant, and subsequently alluded to the painful 
sight presented last night by Minnie, when she 
buried herself up to the ears in stewed carrots 
and called it dinner. She did not say this with 
the slightest acrimoniousness, but only in the 
spirit of legitimate comment. And Jane Watson, 
with a regretful smile, allowed herself to say that 
I* dear Minnie enjoyed her dinner so much that 
it was a pity she did not learn to take it tidily.'' 

This morning Mrs. Tobin was not sorry when 
she saw her parlour-maid coming out of the house 
across the little lawn, for the holding of her 
breath when she counted sixteen made her feel 
rather flushed and apoplectic Evans, as was her 
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eaatom, conghed loudly when she came within ear- 
shot of her niiBtress, for when Mrs. Tobin retired 
behind bushes in the garden, she might be medi- 
tating, or sitting without her shoes and stockings, 
or peif orming some other Yogi rite, during which 
discovery was as embarrassing and unwelcome as 
it had been to Dr. Livingstone. Then, if Mrs. 
Tobin answered this cough by saying, "Yes, 
Evans,'' Evans advanced and delivered herself 
of her errand; if there was no answer, she retired 
again, and told any caller that her unstress was 
out. 

But to-day the response came almost before 
Evans had coughed, and presently Jane Watson, 
looking like an elderly Primavera in a print-dress 
and big shady hat, came with that brisk gliding 
motion of hers that expressed her eagerness and 
happiness so well across the lawn. 

"Good morning, dearest Louisa," she said, 
"how wise to sit out and refresh yourself." 

The morning, as a matter of fact, was exceed* 
ingly chilly, and Mrs. Tobin had wrapped herself 
well up for her deep breathing. She looked with 
stony disapproval at Jane's foolish attire, but 
knew that any comment on it would only pro- 
duce an indulgent assurance that she never caught 
cold, for how could shet And further discussion 
would only lead to Mrs. TUddj. But with Jane 
all ways led to Mrs. Eddy. AU that was possible 
was to lengthen out the way, before arriving at 
that goal. So she said what a warm delicious 
morning it was. 

Mrs. Watson smiled. 

"Is it!" she said. "And toy dear Doc" (this 
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was her pet name for her hiisband)| ''my dear 
Doo was rubbing his hands together at breakfast 
and scolding me for not having had the fire lit. 
As you know, I never " 

"You are going to say you never catch cold, 
Jane. Nor do I, but then I don't find it neces- 
sary to tell everybody so. Have you been to see 
papa this morning?" 

"Yes, I have just come from there. Darling 
papa is full of false claims to-day." 

Mrs. Tobin looked puzzled. 

"Do you mean that he was only very cross, 
or that he is not well?" she asked. 

"He thought he was not welL He thought that 
he had an attack of gout. I told him I would 
go home and give him absent treatment" 

"And then," said Mrs. Tobin, impressively, 
"I am sure he had another false daim, and did 
what I should call lose his temper with you. 
Don't deny it, Jane. Christian Science doesn't 
forbid your being honest. At least when t come 
to think about it, I am not sure even of thatl" 

Jane beamed on her sister, as if this had been 
the most complimentary of speeches, quite un- 
ruffled. "Lideed," as Mrs. Tobin once said, 
"that is the really maddening fact about Jane. 
She never minds what you say to her. Of course, 
I myself never get annoyed, because you canH 
be annoyed if you breathe deeply." All the same, 
Mrs. Andrews considered that Louisa's temper 
was very short. It seemed to be in danger of 
abbreviation now. 

"It always does me good to come and talk 
to you, Louisa," said Mrs. Watson with great 
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cordiality. "You are so refreshing, my dear, like 
a breeze off the sea. And now tell me all the 
news. Have yon seen Mr. Eastont And what's 
he like? And Mrs. Eastonf' 

Now expectation had been on tiptoe with re- 
gard to the newcomers for the last ten days, for 
it was now ten days ago that the last van had 
been unpacked at tiie door and the kitchen chim- 
ney shown signs of combustion within. But 
though the ladies of Oakley had taken all the 
steps that politeness required or indeed allowed 
witii regard to the newcomers, having left their 
cards, and those of their husbands turned down 
at the top lef thand comer, in charge of a rather 
truculent-looking maid, who said, ''Not at home" 
in an aggressive and challenging voice, as if to 
dare the caller to make any further enquiries, 
and though every afternoon since they had called 
they had all sat steadfastly at home from half- 
past four till six, no result of any kind had come 
from those attentions. 

"But for my part,** said Mrs. Tobin, "I shall 
sit and wait for Mrs. Easton no longer. Day 
after day, Jane, have I put off having my tea, 
with Evans waiting downstairs to bring up the 
tea-pot the moment the front-door bell sounded, 
and there's been no sign of them* At half -past 
four, I assure you, have I been in my drawing- 
room every day this week, with my hand posi- 
tively on ihe bell, for that was to be my signal 
to the kitchen to begin making the hot toast, and 
I will do it no longer. Sheer waste of time, I 
caU it.'* 

Mrs. Tobin observed with great pleasure that 
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Jane's nose and liands were turning to a slightly 
bluish tinge, owing to sitting in the cold shaded 
comer with that ridiculous thin dress on, but 
she was quite determined not to help her. If 
Jane's pride (which she called Christian Science) 
forbade her saying she was cold, cold she should 
be. But at present Jane was firm. 

^'I have done just the same/' she said. ''And 
80 I know has Mumie, so has Miss Dorothy, and 
so have Mr. and Mrs. Pontifex. It is spoiling 
the cosiest and most sociable time of the day, 
for there we all are, sitting all alone at home, 
instead of having tea with each other and making 
plans, in case Mrs. Easton should calL It is ten 
days now since I first left my cards and my 
Doc's there, and surely unless Mrs. Easton is 
ignorant of all the ways of polite society, she 
should know that two days is the utmost that 
should be allowed to elapse." 

Mrs. Tobin withdrew her attention for the mo- 
ment from Jane's anaemic surfaces. 

** Since you first left your cards, Jane!" she 
asked. ''Do you mean you have called more than 
once!" 

"I did not mean anything of the kind," said 
Jane. 

"Then it slipped out. You have called more 
than once." 

Jane had a sudden inspiration. The sisters 
knew each other very well indeed. 

"So have you, Louisa," she observed. "Pray, 
pray don't deny it." 

Louisa drew her fur jacket rather more closely 
round her. 
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^^I have no intention of denjring it," she said. 
"Why should I deny it! But don't let us tell 
Minnie. Minnie has such a tongue. It would be 
all over Oakley in no time. We both thought, 
at least I did, that there was every chance of 
my cards being nuslaid, when the house was all 
topsy-turvy with the furniture all on the top of 
each other. Lideed, I make no doubt that that 
actually happened. But it is three days since I 
called for the second time." 

Jane could stand the cold no longer, and rose 
briskly. 

"Let us walk up and down, dear, in the beau- 
tiful sunshine," she said, "and admire your 
lovely flowers as we talk." 

That was all Mrs. Tobin wanted. 

"My dear, of course," she said. "How cold 
and blue your poor hands are, and how careless 
of me not to have noticed it. I should never 
forgive myself if you caught cold. Shall I 
call Evans and let her bring you a little hot 
ginger and water! It is admirable for averting 
a chill, and you can't consider it to be med- 
icine." 

Jane hastily refused this comfortable sugges- 
tion, and they went out into the open. 

"My Doc said something in joke last night," 
she said, "but it has stuck in my head, until I 
wonder whether it may not be true. He sug- 
gested — ^you will understand it was all his fun — 
that the woman who opens the door may be Mrs. 
Easton, and that Mr. Easton has married his cook 
or housekeeper. Those literary men often do 
that sort of thing: they are apt to be very Bo- 
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hemiaiL And it would account for our civilities 
not being returned." 

Mrs. Tobin was struck motionless. 

''But to think of our having twice called on a 
cook I" she exclaimed. ''And it doesn't seem 
unlikely, for I noticed that there looked something 
rather common about Mr. Easton. I saw him 
once coming out of the house, and twice going 
into the post-office. There was something com- 
mon about him." 

"What was he like!" 

"Well, he wore ordinary grey clothes and a 
straw hat like anybody else, and he was smoking 
a pipe, which is not quite a well-bred thing to 
do in the street. Mr. Tobin, I remember, only 
used to smoke pipes in his study or in the garden. 
Jane, I believe Dr. Watson has hit on it. But 
what are we to do now? I can't bear to think 
of those packs of our cards." 

A gloomier aspect of the whole affair struck 
her. 

"And what if he isn't married to hert" she 
said in a curdling whisper. "In 'Who's Who' 
he is stated to be unmarried." 

"It looks very black," said Mrs. Watson. 
"And supposing the cook, about whom we don't 
even know if she is married to Mr. Easton or not, 
does return our calls t What is to be done then? 
What a pass for things to have come to in 
OaMeyl" 

This terrific edifice, ethereally based on no 
foundation at all, had upraised itself with the 
speed of some sudden thunder cloud, out of which 
any moment the most startling lightning might 
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burst. But it is idle to deny that both ladies, 
even while, so to speak, they looked wildly round 
for shelter, did not find it intensely interesting 
and indeed they each felt a furtive rapture whi<i 
they carefully concealed from the other behind 
horror-stricken brows. 

'^We might do worse than consult Minnie about 
it,'' said Mrs. Tobin at length. ''At any rate 
Minnie always prides herself on having the tact- 
ful solution of any diflSculty at her fiingers' tips, 
though for my part I fiind Minnie's tact usually 
resembles the trampling of an elephant through 
the jungle. I shall see her this afternoon at a 
meeting of the hanging committee of the picture 
exhibition. Till then, Jane, let us not say a 
word about it to anybody, and if Dr. Watson 
makes any joke on the subject again, scold him 
well for talking such dangerous tittle-tattle. I 
shall go to see papa now, and find out if he is 
really suffering. I daresay it was only that you 
rubbed him up the wrong way." 

This parting shot naturally did no more than 
provoke a smUe of particular indifference from 
Mrs. Watson, who went briskly about her shop- 
ping errands in the High Street, before going 
home to give her father absent treatment. But 
as she went, intently thinking over the cumula- 
tive evidence by which she and her sister had ar- 
rived at their conclusions, it seemed to her to lack 
convincingness. Statements and surmises made 
in Louisa's emphatic voice lost their high colour 
when thought over, and she wondered whether 
there was not some simpler method of setting 
their doubts at rest. The true identity of the 
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truculent servant was the point to be cleared up, 
and she felt certain that if again brought face 
to face with her she could frame some simple 
question which would determine matters. Hith- 
ertO) she had merely asked if Mrs. Easton was 
at home, and had been snappishly informed that 
she was not. But if she said, "When do you 
expect Mrs. Easton to be at home?'' it would put 
the hypothetical Mrs. Easton into a position in 
which she could not very well avoid declaring 
herself. She must either answer ** Never" or 
**It's me,'' or something definite of that sort. In 
a moment her mind was made up, and she deter- 
mined to call yet once more, directly after lunch. 
Meantime, the next hour should be given up to 
absent treatment of her father. 

Her husband, whose admirable cheerfulness 
and vigour she attributed to the fact that she 
devoted so much healing thought to him, was in 
no way dependent for Us livelihood on his pro- 
fession, and his practice in this small and ex- 
ceedingly healthy place was of the smallest; in- 
deed, he only attended some half-dozen families, 
and generally omitted to send in his account. 
But he was a bacteriologist of some eminence, 
and his wonder that his wife could positively 
deny the existence of fever when he could let 
her see with her own eyes the bacteria that caused 
it, had not, in the course of the last five years 
since she had **found" Christian Science, dimin- 
ished in intensity. Time and familiarity had not 
dulled it in the smallest degree ; it was a never- 
failing fountain of astonishment to him. Gen- 
erally speaking, his good humour and geniality 
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were absolutely imperturbable, and the only thing 
that ever ruffled them, and that most rarely, was 
her impenetrable idiocy in this respect. To-day 
he came in late for lunch, hungry and weU 
pleased 

**IVe been to see your father, Janey," he said. 
^'He rang me up half an hour ago. Nothing 
much wrong. Just a touch of gout, no more 
than he must expect if he will drink port quite 
freely in his eightieth year.'' 

Jane gave her wide scientific smile. 

"I knew he would be feeling much better by 
now,'' she said. **Poor dear, he thought he was 
suffering frightfully a couple of hours ago, but I 
knew I could make him get rid of his false daim. 
I have been giving him absent treatment since 
half-past twelve." 

''Have you indeed t And I have been ^ving 
him personal advice. But, my dear, don't go near 
him again to-day. I must really ask you not to. 
You see " 

Mrs. Watson smiled more widely yet, with the 
faint dawning of a martyr's glow in her face. 

"Well!" 

** You see, dear, you enrage him. It is not your 
fault; it is the fault of your creed. He really 
mustn't get in a passion again. It might bring 
on a serious atta^ He has chosen to send for 
me, and that being so, I am responsible for him." 

'^ Divine love is responsible for him," said Jane 
swiftly. 

' 'I daresay that is so. But in a minor degree 
I am. And in fact, if you want him to get well, 
you must keep away. Of course, you may give 
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him absent treatment as much as you like, as 
long as you don't go near him, and he does what 
I tell him. Then there will be no cause for 
anxiety/' 

** There never can be any cause for anxiety," 
began Jane, "as long as " 

Dr. Watson rose. 

"In this case as long as the gout doesn't attack 
him in some vital spot," he said. "Have you and 
Louisa discovered anything fresh about the new- 
comer!" 

Jane gave a little shudder. 

"Ah, that dreadful thought that you suggested 
to me last night," she said. "I have been com- 
bating it" 

His face expressed a shade more good humour. 

"And have driven it routed from the field, I 
hope, dear," he said. 

His reply was drowned in two loud irresistible 
sneezes from his wife, and his good humour 
clouded. 

" There 1 That's the result of going out on a 
chilly morning in a dress that's only fit for mid- 
summer," he said. "Do consider the servants 
and me, my dear. A cold often runs through the 
whole house, whether there is such a thing as a 
cold or not." 

Mrs. Watson, as we know, was to pay a call 
this afternoon, and this afforded her an excuse 
for getting rid of the mid-summer print and put- 
ting on a dress more suitable to the temperature 
without feeling that she was acting against her 
principles, and an hour later she made her third 
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visit to the Comer Honse, with the test-ques- 
tion ready to her tongae. But it froze there when 
the door was opened, for there appeared, not 
the dubiously-situated cook but, apparently, Mr. 
Easton himself. But he wore a black tail-coat cut 
back at the sides; somehow his whole appearance 
and bearing were subtly but essentially altered 
from the grey-suited man who had been seen 
posting letters. 

For one half -second Mrs. Watson wished that 
Minnie was with her, whose vaunted tact would 
be equal to the situation of finding the door of a 
distinguished stranger opened by himself; and 
the next her mind with a flash of inspiration, 
blindingly illuminating, grasped the truth. 

''Is Mrs. Easton at home?'' she asked. 

''No, ma'am, Mr. apd Mrs. Easton are expected 
this afternoon," said the man. 

Mrs. Watson's hand closed on her card-case, 
adroitly palming it. 

"Thank you," she said, and positively tottered 
away. 

She sat down on a bench in the churchyard to 
recover herself, feeling that Divine Science had 
rescued her just in time. But she could not help 
feeling that Divine Science, to the working of 
which she attributed every fortunate event how- 
ever trivial, had been pleased to treat her to what 
might be called a narrow shave. But what use 
was she to make of this miraculous escape? 
Louisa, if left to herself, would soon be plunging 
into all kinds of abysmal errors, when she con- 
sulted Minnie about the supposed identities of 
Mr. Easton and his possible wife, and for the 
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moment Mrs. Watson was undetermined whether 
to let her and Minnie wallow together or not, for 
certainly it was impossible to forget that Louisa 
had been very rude with regard to their father 
and the cause of his false claim that morning. 
But in that case she might be dragged back by 
the heels, as it were, into this web of ludicrous 
mistakes, for Louisa would certainly accuse her 
of complicity in mistaking Mr. Easton's man- 
servant for himself, and his cook for his wife or 
worse. On the whole it was safer to let Louisa 
into (or rather out of) the secret, even at the 
cost of informing her of her own third visit to the 
Comer House, before her sister invoked the aid 
of Minnie ^s tact to deal with a question that was 
already non-existent. ... It was no use playing 
with fire: it was better, in other words, to agree 
to forget the absurd mistakes she and Louisa had 
made, rather than attempt to use her acquired 
knowledge as a weapon against others who were 
still blindly ignorant. So she gave a sigh and a 
gasp and a great smile, by way of acknowledg- 
ment to the guiding love of Divine Science which 
had been looking after her so charmingly, and 
glided swiftly down to the High Street to ac- 
quaint Louisa with these amazing happenings. 
She found her on the point of going to see Minnie ; 
five minutes later she would not have been in 
time. 

The hanging Committee of the Oakley Art Club 
met that afternoon at the Assembly Booms, which 
was not so much ^^ Booms'' aa one room long and 
low, which, when empty, looked like some inde- 
finably dreary^ scene in a nightmare, when the 
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dreamery hotly pursued, has to hurry up an end- 
less perspective. A greyish kind of perspiration, 
as on a tumbler of iced water, usually stood on 
its walls, and it had a faint inexplicable odour of 
cold meat about it. How this hung there, passed 
the wit of man to discover, since cold meat had 
probably never come near it since the workmen 
fifty years ago built it, and then as Mrs. Andrews 
said, **it was probably bread and cheese.'* Now- 
adays, it was used only for the Annual Picture 
Exhibition of Oakley, to which so large a number 
of the inhabitants sent contributions, and for 
which they subsequently took '^season" tickets, 
which enabled them to inspect their own works 
with greater calmness and thoroughness than was 
possible when they were absorbed in their crea- 
tion. Included in the exhibition were the works 
sent in for the Annual Art Competition. Usually 
some genre subject was set, sudi as the Marshes 
or the church. Naturally, it was not expected 
that every picture should give as complete as 
possible a representation of the church; one 
might show its tower over house roofs, another 
the south porch, another the front (probably 
Saxon), but it was understood that the subject 
should enter definitely and prominently into the 
picture. Any medium was permitted, and there 
was perhaps no regular event in the Oakley year 
which produced so much partisanship of one kind 
or another. 

This year a very dangerous subject had been 
promulgated, but had the Committee last spring 
seen to how appallingly wide a field they had 
opened the gate, it is certain that they would not 
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have ventured to meddle with it. The subject at 
the time seemed a pretty and imaginative one, 
one, too, out of the general and obvious ruck of 
topics, and was simply set forth as "My Friend,'* 
without restriction, so that competitors could give 
f uU rein to their fancy. It appeared this af ter- 
noon, when the judging and hanging committee 
met, that they had not only given full rein, but 
had cast, so to speak, the reins on their horses' 
backs and lashed them to extravagant gallops. . 
The pictures labelled ** Competition" were dis- 
played at one end of the room. Since all ** Com- 
petition" pictures, owing to the vast acreage of 
available space, were hung, these were already 
on the waUs, and Miss Dorothy Jackson, wh6 
happened to be the first to arrive, made a pre- 
liminary tour, and even her stout spirit quailed 
at the task that confronted herself and her col- 
leagues. With a view to securing complete im- 
partiality all competition pictures were sent in 
with a nom-de-plume attached to them, instead of 
the painter's real name, which, apart from 
the fact that everybody's style and technique was 
intimately known to the judges, who had also in 
all probability seen the works in question in 
progress, was reasonable enough when the sub- 
ject for the year was **The Marshes" or **The 
Golf-links." But when it came to this representa- 
tion of "My Friend," a nom-de-plume was shown 
to be as transparent as a glass window newly 
cleaned, for the painter's predilections shone 
luminously through it. "Who but Mrs. Watson, 
for instance, could possibly have chosen to depict 
the Christian Science church near Sloane Square 
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as her friend! Who but her husband cotdd have 
sent in that drawing labelled ^^My friend, the 
white corpusdes of the blood." By Pasteur! Or, 
when all the world knew that Miss Pontif ex had 
been to the Baireuth festival, it was idle to sup- 
pose that anybody but she was responsible for 
the full-length portrait of Wagner conducting the 
first performance of Parsifal, with Madame Wag- 
ner crying into her pocket-handkerchief in the 
background. Again it was a moral certainty 
(apart from his style) that Mr. Andrews, that 
inveterate smoker, had done the still-life picture 
of a pipe, a tobacco-pouch and a box of matches 
partly open, while no reasonable person could 
doubt that Mr. Sholton, who had had two post- 
impressionist pictures exhibited, though not sold, 
at the Grafton Galleries in London, was the com- 
piler of the canvas labelled ** Myself by Futur- 
istes," which seemed to represent a diving-bell 
surrotmded by chocolate-coloured sections of a 
chest of drawers, with several hands and an eye- 
brow and a boot sticking to them. Then Dorotiby 
came to her own picture of her Aberdeen terrier, 
followed by three portraits of herself, of which 
it was absurd to suppose that she did not know 
the authorship, since she had sat for each of 
them. There followed an allegorical picture of 
Death, a crucifixion, and a motor car. 

Since every one at Oakley who painted at all 
sent in a contribution to this annual prize-award, 
it was necessary that the judges should be chosen 
from among the candidates, and soon the rest of 
her competitive colleagues joined her. Miss Pon- 
tif ex, white and willowy, strayed about in ecsta- 
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sies of admiration at everybody's picture but her 
own, which, though it was as large as any three 
others, apparently failed to catch her eye alto- 
gether: Mrs. Andrews examined them magisteri- 
ally, as if she was cross-examining them, and 
Mr. Sholton, after one glance at the thickly-pic- 
tured wall, sat down with his back to them as if 
he had been personally affronted by being asked 
to judge between so many intelligible canvases. 
Indeed the only picture that appeared to interest 
him in the smallest degree was that of Dr. Wat- 
son's white corpuscles, which he probably hoped 
was a portrait of Mrs. Andrews, or a sunrise in 
the Alps. Then unfortunately he read its label, 
and took no further interest in it. 

The work of judging was rather elaborate, and 
resembled the election of the Pope of Bome, 
though it did not always take so long. The first 
preliminary step before the election itself took 
place was to agree mutually on a chosen field of 
six pictures, out of which the eventual winner 
would be selected : the next to have tea. To-day 
the debate about the chosen six was considerably 
protracted, for it was so difficult to judge between 
the merits of Mr. Andrews' pipe, various aspects 
of Miss Dorothy, Wagner and the church near 
Sloane Square, that anybody might have been 
excused for wishing it, like Dr. Johnson, to be 
impossible. Mr. Sholton, as usual, lectured 
loudly about the progress of Art, and the desira- 
bility of the object represented not resembling 
the object which it was supposed to represent, 
but of the picture producing a Mood, while Mrs. 
Andrews, who in her heart of hearts had deter- 
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mined to vote for her husband's picture, what- 
ever else might decorate the walls, was equally 
emphatic that a picture should be ^^like." 

'^ A mere photographic representation, in fact," 
said Mr. Sholton. ^'I tmderstand you completely, 
and feel that I have no business to vote at aU, 
if such is the consensus of the judges." 

Mrs. Andrews cleared her throat.- 

^ ^Pardon me, but you mistmderstand me com- 
pletely," she said. **If there is one thing I 
detest it is a photographic representation, like 
all those Van der Humbug Dutch pictures. At- 
mosphere: a picture must have atmosphere, or 
else it is not like : U ne resemble p(is a rien! For 
instance, that picture there by *Fumator' is not 
just a pipe and a tobacco-pouch, it is a pipe and 
a tobacco-pouch as seen. . • . That makes the 
difference, whereas the picture de cette eglise by 
'Christiana' is to my mind no more than a cata- 
logue of bricks and mortar. I hope I have ex- 
plained myself, n^est ce pasV* 

If she had, Mr. Sholton gave no further inti- 
mation of it than a heavy sigh, and Miss Pontif ex 
made her contribution. 

**I think the pictures are wonderful this year," 
she said. ''They are all so good that I declare I 
don't know which I like best. There are those 
three of Miss Jackson, for instance, each like 
certain moods of her " 

Mr. Sholton rapped the table, so that the tea- 
cups rang. 

"There, by mistake, you put your finger on 
their worthlessness. Miss Pontif ex," he said, 
^'^ey may be like moods of Miss Jackson, but 
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they are not Her. When I look at the first I do 
not say *That is Miss Jacdraon,' I say, *That lady 
feels very comfortable/ When I look at the sec- 
ond, I say, ^That lady has missed her train.' 
They show her moods instead of the artist's 
mood. If I had to select four hundred and ninety- 
seven pictures out of five hundred those are the 
three I should leave out." 

Dorothy directed her genial gaze to him. 

**This lady does not feel very comfortable," 
she said, '^for these personalities are extremely 
embarrassing. We must really make our discus- 
sions more abstract. To me, the point of a pic- 
ture lies in the pleasure it gives me, and I am at 
liberty to base my pleasure on any merit that I 
find in it." 

Mr. Sholton turned round in his seat, and held 
up a menacing hand. 

**My friendl" he exclaimed. **How are we to 
judge who is our friend T Mr. Andrews — ^I mean 
*Fumator' — ^has painted his pipe. Probably his 
pipe is his enemy. He may smoke too much: I 
daresay he does. I should rule that picture out 
simply because it doesn't represent the set sub- 
ject, which was * friend,' not * enemy.' 

Mrs. Andrews moistened her lips. The lists 
were cleared. 

**Well, if we are to descend to personalities like 
that," she exclaimed, **I may very fairly retort 
that the picture of * Myself by Puturistes,' though 
I should not dream of saying whom it was by, as 
Mr. Sholton has thought fit to do with regard to 
*Fumator,' was open to exactly the same objec- 
tion." 
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Mr. Sholton tamed swiftly on her. 

**Pray mention my name,** he said. **You 
know it is by me, and so does everybody else, and 
everybody else knows you know if 

^'That is beside the point," said Mrs. Andrews. 
^^Onr role is to refer to the authors of pictures 
by their noms-de-plume *' 

**Nom de guerre would be more suitable in this 
instance," said Mr. Sholton. 

Mrs. Andrews laughed in an excited and hectic 
manner. She regarded the use of the French 
tongue by anybody but herself as rather an in- 
vasion of her privileges. 

^^That may be so," she said, ''and I am sure 
most amusing. I was saying that I am afraid 
Mr. Sholton's permission does not affect the rules 
of our constitution and his kindness in allowing 
us to mention his name does not justify me in 
doing so, unless we revise our rules, for which a 
general meetuig is necessary. To go back to the 
picture by Futuristes, I was saying that as regards 
title it seems to me also open to the objection he 
made to the picture by Fumator, and though I 
regard his objection as frivolous I suppose we 
must take it seriously. I should say tiiat Fu- 
turistes' worst enemy must be himself, whom he 
calls his friend, though exactly which part of the 
picture is himself and which is a disintegrated 
chest of drawers I cannot rightly say. Perhaps 
it is meant to be a picture of himself putting him- 
self away into a chest of drawers, which I daresay 
is about the best thing he could do, though as for 
Mr. Andrews smoking too much, I consider that 
a most odious personality." 
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Upon which a general hubbub arose. Miss Fon- 
tif ex being heard to repeat again and again that 
she thonght all the pictures very beantif nl indeed, 
while Miss Dorothy reminded everybody that tea 
was made, Mr. Sholton continued to beat the table 
and Mrs. Andrews to pour out a perfect stream 
of sarcastic remarks aU of which were totally in- 
audible, until the conference resembled nothing 
so much as the Biot scene in the Meistersingers. 
But by degrees the protagonists cooled down 
again, and Mr. Sholton began a quantity of sen- 
tences with ^^We are speaMng, of course, in com- 
plete official ignorance of whom any picture is 
by," while Mrs. Andrews met him half-way by 
saying that she wished she understood more of 
post-impressionist art, which she was sure was 
extremely interesting, and so French. At last 
everything came to a dead stop, and Mr. Sholton, 
wiping hiB heated brow, summed it all up. 

''Well, we have had a good talk,'' he said. And 
Mrs. Andrews seconded him. 

''So stimulating to the mind," she said. "I 
got quite rusty and sleepy in Westmorland. Now 
I think we are ready to make our preliminary 
selection." 

It was wholly characteristic of the relations of 
members of society at Oakley that, so far from 
the faintest resentment lingering in any of their 
minds, these gladiators only regarded each other 
with increased respect and esteem. They had 
been having a good sharp argument on most 
interesting abstract questions of Art, and though 
Mr. Sholton had inadvertently mentioned a name, 
and Mrs. Andrews had been quick to take advan- 
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tage of that by saying mnoh more personal things 
under the SBgis of her official ignorance, not one 
grain of personal ill-feeling remained when, after 
the preliminary selection (in which Mrs. Andrews 
put the work of Fntoristes first on her list and 
Mr. Sholton that of Fnmator) they proceeded to 
drink the tea which had (nnlike their discnssion) 
become qnite tepid. Other people— not OaMeyites 
^-might have considered that they were very mde 
to each other. But Oakleyites knew better than 
that; for, as Miss Dorothy said, **I hope we are 
clever enough to disagree without quarrelling.'* 
That put their attitude towards eadi other in a 
nutshelL Life would have been intolerably duU 
without frank interchange of diametrically-op- 
posed views, though impossible if personal ran- 
cour had been allowed to creep in. 

After tea came that part of the judging which 
resembled the election of the Pope. The condave 
again inspected the six selected pictures, which 
included Mr. Andrews' Pipe, Mr. Sholton 's ex- 
ploded chest of drawers, and Miss Pontifex's 
Wagner, but did not contain Miss Dorothy Jack- 
son's picture of her Aberdeen terrier, for which 
nobody had voted at aU, and began to form them- 
selves into groups, or in other words to attach 
Miss Jackson, and so form a combination of two, 
which was the first step towards arriving at the 
agreement of three which was necessary for the 
awarding of the prize. Mrs. Andrews instantly 
began to see new and amazing beauties in the 
work of Futuristes, which she eagerly pointed out 
to Miss Dorothy, while Mr. Sholton found a del- 
icate poetry in the rendering of Fumator's match- 
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box which Miss Fontif ex was not slow to appre- 
ciate. Then a sudden wave of hysterical modesty 
overwhehned both Mrs. Andrews with regard to 
her husband's work, and Miss Pontifex and Mr. 
Sholton with regard to their own, and severally 
they pointed out to Miss Dorothy all sorts of in- 
stances of feeble technique and faulty drawing 
which she might not otherwise have seen, or see- 
ing have condoned. Then almost simultaneously 
both Mrs. Andrews and Mr. Sholton fixed on Mrs. 
Watson's picture of the Christian Science church 
as being amazingly faithful to life, though in their 
previous argument it had been used as a missile 
to hurl at each other's heads, and they tried to 
make Dorothy see its subtlety and delicacy. That, 
however, proved to be of no use, and on attempt- 
ing to attach Miss Pontifex to their party, they 
could not make her change her view ^at though 
it was very beautiful, there were a great many 
much more beautiful. So they gave that up, and 
Miss Dorothy, taking advantage of Miss Ponti- 
fex 's momentary absence to buy some pears for 
dessert that evening before the shops were closed, 
made a clique of her own, which had for its cult 
the great picture of Wagner conducting Parsifal. 
Before Miss Pontifex came back, she had carried 
the day by this sudden flank attack, as it were, 
and the gratified and astonished artist on her 
return found that the judgment was delivered. 
Secretly, everybody except her was somewhat 
disappointed, and felt that the award was not 
wholly justified except on the score of sheer in- 
dustry, and Mrs. Andrews in her heart of hearts 
wondered whether Miss Pontifex had absented 
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herself with a view of facilitating exactly that 
which had taken place. That seemed to her so 
brilliant a conjecture that it deserved to be sup- 
ported in fact. 

It was by this time growing too dark to see 
anything of the pictures except the shape of their 
frames, and the Committee was forced to leave 
the even larger question of the hanging of the 
rest of the exhibition till next day. They could 
form some idea of the magnitude of the task be- 
fore them by the mounds of frames which leaned 
against the walls, which represented the total 
output of a large number of industrious amateurs 
for a year. There were stored the gilded Sum- 
mits of the Alps, the campaniles of Venice, 
gloomy impressions of the Lake District in a 
rainy August, and acres of Oakley Church and 
the Golf links. It was no wonder that the judges 
agreed to meet at half -past nine the following 
morning, for the autumn days were drawing in. 

Outside, serene saffron-coloured lights hung in 
the West, amazingly luminous, so that though the 
sun had set, the illuminated sky still dimly out- 
lined the shadows of chimneys and gables on to 
the westward-facing walls of houses opposite. In 
the narrowing street up which Miss Dorothy 
walked briskly to her home, a clear twilight as of 
translucent water flowed gradually deeper and 
deeper, but when, passing through the darkling 
house, she came out for a stroll in her garden, 
which stood on the very top of the hill-plateau, it 
was like emerging into some enchanted place. A 
yellow unreal light flooded it, making ttie grass 
look orange-toned, and the familiar and splendid 
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hues of her October flower-beds seemed as if they 
had been painted anew from some strange palette 
of fairyland. On the gravel path just outside her 
dining-room windows were spread sheets of news- 
paper covered with the harvest of flowers from 
her lavender-hedge laid out to dry, and the scent 
of them hanging motionless like a fragrant pool 
arotmd them brought to her a rush of suddenly- 
awakened memories, that the sense of smell, most 
subtle of all the gateways which lie between soul 
and body, aroused in her. For that instant she 
was a girl again, not remembering but actually 
recapturing youth, experiencing it, not recollect- 
ing it. It was swift and surprising like a sudden 
stab of pain that passes completely, and at once 
she was back again in the body of her years, which 
she wore so happily and contentedly, back in the 
midst of her middle-age and pleasant and^active, 
with youth already a cloud on the horizon from 
which she had travelled so far. Till that scent of 
the lavender got into her blood for that one 
moment, she had not ever consciously realised 
how long that travel had been. 

She stood there a moment conscious that this 
sad sweet lavender-scent had brought that deli- 
cious hallucination to her, and remained snifSng 
and inhaling the perfume in search to recapture 
it But though memory is a force Uiat can be 
fairly controlled by sound-minded folk, the magic 
of it cannot be evolved at will, and the hallucina- 
tion did not come again. Still a little startled 
at the strange reality of it, she turned with a 
smile at herself, and walked across the lawn to 
the red wall opposite, where the embrasure cut in 
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it gave her a wide view over the southern marshes 
and the sea. Already the saffron of the western 
light was beginning to fade and withdraw itself, 
and the broad level with the sea faintly glimmer- 
ing in a thin pale line on its edge was beginning 
to take the neutral tuits of night Little streams 
of mist htmg here and there over the drainage 
dykes, and in scattered cottages lights were be- 
ginning to twinkle. The moon, new to-night, was 
just visible like a white curved shaving of a nail, 
and Dorothy, inwardly pleased at seeiag it for the 
first time en plem air, and slightly ashamed of 
her superstitiousness, gravely curtseyed three 
times to it, though at a meeting of the Literary 
Society not many months ago she had, in the dis- 
cussion that followed a most interesting paper on 
Current Superstitions, entirely dissociated her- 
self from all kindred weaknesses of the sort. • . • 
And then sudden as her moment's halludnation 
when she smelled the drying lavender, there came 
the sequel to it, a pang of regret for her vanished 
years, and of pity for herself. 

She sat down on the low brick-work beside the 
fig-tree, and let her mood have its way with her. 
What had she done with all the years that had 
passed so swiftly by, with all the strength and 
vitality! For years certainly she had devoted 
herself to her mother, and had spent in that ser- 
vice all the forbearance as well as the energy of 
which she was capable. Yet that seemed to her 
a very obvious duty, which it would have been 
impossible not to perform, and was in no way an 
achievement. And since then what did the sum 
of her busy days amount to! A little knowledge 
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of Italian, a mediocre power of playiag the piano, 
a house well-dusted and cared for, a certain num- 
ber of water-colour drawings. It seemed to her 
a pitiful tale, and yet what else could she have 
donet Marriage and motherhood had somehow 
not come near her; she had missed all that makes 
womanhood. Her record, the spending of those 
thirty-five years, was a poor thir^^o caU life, and 
she saw the years that were come, whether 
many or few, would but give lur^'ier and slightly 
feebler repetitions of those that had gone before. 
At present she was still capable of dividing up 
her days into busy and enthusiastic hours, of giv- 
ing one of those to Italian study, another to mu- 
sic, another to painting. She could still plan a 
littie dinner-party with eager anticipation, wel- 
come her friends, tell them with complete sin- 
cerity how kind she felt they were to come and see 
her, and devote her whole energies to makhig for 
them a bright and agreeable evening, which she 
enjoyed hnmensely herself. She could still take 
an overwhelming interest in the contents of the 
furniture vans for the Comer House, could un- 
pack with eager fingers the new box of books from 
the lending-library, could zealously lead her 
Dante-dass through round after round of the In- 
ferno. But with tile fatal clairvoyance of middle- 
age, she recognised that her energies would fade, 
her briskness change to a more deliberate meas- 
ure, as her years added themselves up. And at 
the end what would she have donet Was this, 
and a fainter and further repetition of things like 
this, to be all T She had no fear of death, except 
that it seemed to her to be the shutting of the door 
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on missed opportunities of love and service and 
sacrifice and enjoyment. She had no doubts what- 
ever as to the verity of her Christian beliefs, or 
misgivings as to the incomprehensible and per- 
sonal beneficence that orders the world, but re- 
ligion seemed to offer no consolation for the pas- 
sage of years that to her made but a record of 
days that were industrious over nothing particu- 
lar. She knew' •'^rself to be capable of tiie rap- 
tures of love scji ^ow, of passionate human at- 
fection, of the fn&ffable emotions which make a 
rainbow round hxmian life, but she had had no 
opportunity of experiencing them. Her youth was 
passing; she might say that it had passed, and she 
was left now with all its potential fire within her 
that never had burnt into blaze, stored fuel that 
already might be beginning to get damp in unuse. 
For no fault of hers, it seemed, she had had no 
chance of loving and buffering in the human way 
of a woman with a man; she was made to bear 
children, and, if Ood willed, to lose them, and in- 
stead, with £01 her powers at present undimmed, 
she was still standing idle in the market place. 
None piped to her, so she could not dance, and 
soon, in so few years now, her dancing days would 
be done, and she would be an old maid, kindly she 
hoped and not vexatious, but an old maid, just an 
old maid. 

Middle age, which comes upon girls and boys 
alike, not in gradual withdrawal of their i>ower8, 
but in sharp stabs of the realisation of their van- 
ishing youtib, though they feel as yotmg as ever, 
had made its first direct and open attadc on her. 
She saw how sternly it menaced, how inexorable 
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was its advance. A man may meet it undismayed, 
for often his later years hold for him things finer 
even and even more absorbing than the gifts which 
his youth brought him; a wife and a mother, too, 
looks without blenching at the decline of her days, 
for in the setting of ti^e sun she remembers and 
still rejoices in the glory of its noon-day. But for 
those who have the instincts of wifehood and 
motherhood still unfulfilled the passing of the last 
years of youth is a far more poignant matter. 
Often and often there are happy hours for them 
when once that tempestuous sea is crossed, but 
for the time they are lost among billows of hun- 
gry waters. And Dorothy in this hour of stillness 
and saffron sky saw that that crossing was sepa- 
rated from her by so narrow a riband of years, 
that the days of her lavender-scent were ahnost 
ripe to be plucked and dried, and behold there was 
no fragrance in them. 

For a few minutes she sat there, sunk and bowed 
and spiritless, watching the advance of the night 
and the fading of the colour that was being sucked 
from the flftwer-beds, even as from her own life 
the sap was even now almost ready to retire back 
into the roots again, and leave unf oliaged branches 
through which tiie winter winds should moan. But 
presently she summoned to her aid all the power 
which bore her so gaily and keenly through the 
days that it made so busy for her, and rallying 
herself charged the advancing battalions. She 
might soon be surrounded by the reinforced years, 
which would cut off all retreat, so that she starved 
to death, but she would keep her flag flying to the 
end. It mattered not how trivial were the tasks 
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in which she spent herself, so long as she believed 
in thenL She determined to put away from her- 
self the perfectly certain fact that if she prac- 
tised at the piano from now till the end of the cen- 
tury she would never play passably, that if she 
filled all the sketch-books in Oakley with impres- 
sions of her garden, her Aberdeen, the campcmiles 
of Venice, there would never be a meritorious com- 
position among thenu Or what did it matter that 
she still continued to speak Italian with so remark- 
able an accent that the native Southerners seldom 
found any clear conception of her meaning? The 
point of learning lay perhaps in its processes as 
much as in its result: the point of achievement in 
the attempt to achieve. Never up till to-night had 
she seriously doubted whether it was worth while 
to do all that she so enthusiastically did, and in 
her rally from the paralysis of such a suggestion 
she flamed with ardour again, and positively 
looked forward to the hour of 9.30 to-morrow 
morning when the colossal task of the hanging- 
committee should begin again and so greatly ab- 
sorb her powers of judgment. . . . There were 
terrible crises ahead: Mr. Andrews, for instance, 
she knew had sent in a picture six feet by four. 
Was it fair that one artist should absorb so much 
of the space at the disposal of the Committee? 
. . . And yet again how was it possible to refuse 
this immense map of the Oakley hill, in which 
you could pick out the houses of all your friends 
with the easiest exactitude? Stimulated by the 
prospect of these dangerous passages her more 
vital trouble seemed to her but the clouds of a 
retreating and overpast storm, not the first men- 
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ace of the tempest that was coining up, the first 
overcasting of the sunny day. 

Though the flare of the sunset was quenched, 
a good deal of light still lingered in those blue 
floors in which here and there a few minute crys- 
tal grains of stars were beginning to sparkle, 
and Dorothy walked back across the lawn to- 
wards her house, where lights already made 
beckonings of welcome, in pleasant anticipa^ 
tion of a cosy solitary evening well filled with 
books and music. But just as she came on 
to the gravel path from which now the papers 
of drying lavender stalks had been removed, 
she heard in the street outside the sound of a 
motor-horn, and the throb of an approaching ve- 
hicle. This was rare in this cul-de-sac which 
ended so few yards further on, in the gate into 
the churchyard, and instead of turning straight 
into her house, she followed the path that led 
parallel to the street, which mounting up a slight 
incline, soon enabled her to see above the low 
garden wall. Next moment the approaching car 
with a final hoarse warning came slowly round 
the sharp angle by her own house and drew up 
at the front door of the Comer House just oppo- 
site where she stood. 

From inside apparently the noise of the motor 
had been heard and its advance expected, for be- 
fore it came to a stand-still an oblong of bright 
light poured into the road from the opened door, 
and revealed the figure of the supposed Mr. Eas- 
ton, who, it seemed, had gone to the entrance 
himself to welcome his guests. But it was in 
silence and without hand-shaking that he un- 
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latched the door of the oar and assisted a lady 
to get out. She passed at once into the house, 
and Dorothy could only see that she was small and 
slight and had grey hair. A man stepped out 
next, who spoke to Mr. Easton. 
"Here we are," he said. "All well, Sloanef " 
"Yes, sir; we've settled in pretty tidily now!" 
* * That 's good. Mrs. Easton's maid is bringing 
the luggage by train. Perhaps you had better 
go to tiie station and help her with it" 
And he passed also into the house. 
Dorothy stepped swiftly back from her wall and 
went to her sitting-room, where she had intended 
to get an hour's "good" practice on her piano be- 
fore dinner. But the hour's practice was con- 
siderably curtailed, so long did she sit with her 
hands in front of her, ma^g occasional ejacula- 
tions to herself in the manner of a minute gun 
from some ship in distress and awfully at sea. 
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WiLFBED Eastok and his mother— for it is hardly 
necessary to inform the discerning reader that 
such was the relationship between the two who 
had arrived at the Comer House last night— were 
seated at breakfast next day long after the hang- 
ing-Committee had got immersed in its labours. 
There had fallen a short silence of disagreement 
as she poured out for him his second cup of tea, 
and she succinctly summed up her last 8i)eech as 
she handed it to him. 

^'You may call it politeness," she said, ''but 
I call it shilly-shallying/' 

He looked at his tea. 

^^That is no reason why you should refuse me 
milk, mother, * ' he said. ' * But you appear to want 
to cut off from us the necessities as well as the 
decencies of life," 

She laughed. 

' ' But, my dear, be reasonable, * ' she said. * ' You 
came down here, dragging me with you " 

* * Not at all. You might have stopped in town, ' ' 
he observed. 

**And left Sloane to look after you. Do not 
make such foolish interruptions. You came down 
here, implying, as you know very well, that I 
should come with you, in order to be quiet and 
get time to write. I demur, but acquiesce. And 
now, as soon as you get here, you propose to call 
on every one of these pushing busybodies, who 
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have diosen to call on ub weeks before we arrived 
here at alL*' 

She pointed to the side-table, whidi was liter- 
ally covered with the polite paste-board, turned 
down at the top right-hand comer to show that 
the **writ,** as she had previously remarked, 
"had been personally served." 

**I sorted them out before you came down,'* 
she continued. ** A Mrs. Watson left cards twice, 
and Sloane informed me she called again yester- 
day, though without leaving further material evi- 
dence. Mrs. Tobin has called twice, Mrs. Andrews 
has called three times. Sloane seems to know 
them all quite well, and I'm sure I don't wonder. 
I see their plan, Wilfred; they are going to en- 
courage us to take a leading part in Oakley so- 
ciety, and go out to dinners in goloshes at a quar- 
ter to eight. And you apparently are quite will- 
ing to fall in with it. Your Aunt Isabel, who took 
a house here one year, told me what Oakley was 
like. It is a whirl of excitement and you propose 
to fling yourself into the vortex of it by way of 
escape from the quiet and tranquillity of London 
where you never called on anybody at alL This 
is your way of getting more time for writing your 
books." 

He inspected the awe-inspiring side-table. 

** There are a good many," he observed. "I 
did not know O^ey had so many inhabitants. 
I suppose we need not call twice on the people 
who have called twice on us. Or had we better! 
Twice without pause, I think. As soon as we have 
paid the first call, and have had the door shut 
behind us, we will turn round and ring the bell 
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again, and walk back as if we hadn't been there 
before." 

**Very humorous," said his mother. ** Espe- 
cially since it is I who will have to do the call- 
ing." 

'^I am glad you agree that it must be done." 

''I don't," said she. '^Hie laws of space com- 
pel us to live somewhere, but I know no law that 
compels us to fling ourselves into the arms of its 
inhabitants." 

'^Nor I, but if people wish to shake hands with 
you, it is merely rude, mother darling, to put 
your hands behind your back, as you seem to wish 
to do, and your— well, your tongue out." 

"On the contrary, I wish to keep my tongue in. 
You use odiously coarse expressions, Wilfred." 

* * Badly brought up, ' ' said he. * * But as regards 
my having no time for writing, if I observe the 
common decencies of life you ought to be pleased 
at that, since you find all IJiat I write so absolutely 
unreadable. I used to watch you with pain at- 
tempting to get through any book of mine; but 
now I watch you with amusement when I see you 
skipping wildly when you think I am not observ- 
ing you, and falling asleep when you try to be 
conscientious." 

She looked at him over the top of her big tor- 
toise-shell spectacles with a glance that was both 
appealing and humorous. 

**My dear, don't jest about it," she said. "It 
makes me miserable not to like your work " 

"You bear it with great fortitude," said he. 
"If you would bear the thought of returning all 
those calls half so well " 
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She got up. 

''But it does make me miserable, dear," she 
said, ''though as yon say I bear it remarkably 
well. But wheu so much of your time and thought 
is taken up with your books, it is rather sad that 
your mother shouldn't be able to take the least 
pleasure in them. What makes it so much worse 
is that you could write such beautiful books, if 
you would put something of yourself into them." 

''If you don't take care I will put something of 
you mto the next," observed Wilfred. 

**That would be better than nothing. It would 
be better than your lurid milieu of what is called 
smart society. My dear, what creatures ! Only I 
daresay that they are not the least like your 
descriptions." 

"On the threshold of our new life," began Wil- 
fred with extraordinary solemnity. 

"If it's anything about the calls you wish me 
to make, I won't," said Mrs. Easton hastily. 

"It isn't. You rush at conclusions, mother 
dear. It's about me. Just this. I want you to 
understand that writing books is my trade. There 
is no more reason why you should like them than 
if my trade was making corn-plasters, or dentist's 
instruments. I don't write as the birds sing, be- 
cause I must, but because I like doing it, and 
because I thereby gain a very comfortable liveli- 
hood. There really is no necessity for an iron- 
monger's mother to be enamoured of garden- 
hoes. But people with gardens happen to want 
them, and he supplies ^em at a decent profit. 
In the same way people in villas like to know 
about marchionesses, so I tell them about people 
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whom I call maxchionesses. It doesn't hurt the 
marchionesses. Bnt yon see the ordinary middle- 
class pnblic want to know what happens in May- 
fair. That is why I lay my scenes there." 

She came and stood by him as he still inspected 
the parqnet of calling-cards which she had laid 
out on the side-table^ pntting her thin delicate-fin- 
gered hand through the hook of his arm. 

'^Oh, Wilfred, do do something better than 
that," she said. "Yon behave in ordinary life, 
dear, exactly as if you had the artistic tempera- 
ment, I mean you won*t fall in love or marry or 
do any of the proper human things that a mother 
wants her son to do, and then, when I say to myself 
that I mustn't expect that sort of thing of you, 
because you are an artist, you turn round and tell 
me that you are only a tradesman*" 

He shook his head at her. 

"So I am," he said. "But I can't tell you how 
unceasingly I long to be something more. I do 
want to write a great book. There's nothing I 
should like better. But the wind bloweth where it 
listeth. And until it fills out my sails, I— I use 
my auxiliary steam." 

"You mean you write pot-boilers." 

"Exactly. And they boil the pots very nicely. 
Now don't be banal, and tell me that to write 
pot-boilers spoils your talent, if you happen to 
have any. It does nothing of the Idnd. It merely 
keeps your pen in practice for the happy day, 
should it ever arrive, when you have something 
authentic, something of your own to say. It is 
only the people who can't get any money for their 
books or their pictures who say genius is never 
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recognised. Nowadays it is always recognised, 
often when it is net there at all. Yon and I know 
heaps of people who keep an incessant lookont 
for it day and night. The mistake they naake is 
to attribute genius to those who haven't got it, 
not, to fail to attribute it to those who have. How 
many little tradesmen in book-making like myself 
are continually told that they have produced 
works of genius f You can't take up a paper with 
reviews in it without finding a Thackeray or two. 
Poor little devils I I am afraid they get to be- 
lieve it themselves. And they become pompous 
little asses," he concluded. 

"I wish you would. If you only believed in 
yourself it would be something. You don't even 
take yourself seriously." 

''No: I should do it so badly that I should see 
through myself at once. I often wonder whether 
I ought to publish a little manifesto, telUng all 
the people who think I write wonderful books 
that I do nothing of the kind. They might pos- 
sibly believe me; and it is just that which deters 
me from doing so. And tiien I should have to 
give up my motor." 

"You are cynical about yourself." 

Again he shook his head. 

''No, mother dear," he said, "you mistake sin- 
cerity for cynicisuL I really am sincere about 
myself. If I wasn't I should be a pompous little 
Bss too. But to do me justice, I am not quite 
that." 

Her little pink and white face, heavily wrin- 
kled, but amazingly young, lit into smiles again. 

"You beloved tradesman 1" she said. "And 
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now about all those callers. I daresay they are 
all charmingy and I abused them simply because 
I will not have you wasting your time in being 
polite. Must I call on them all, Wilfredf 

**I think they had better be called on. But of 
course I'll take my share. And if there are single 
men among them, I'll do that, and if single 
women, you will do that. Let's sort out the dupli- 
cates.'' 

She laughed, and cloaked a longing in light 
words. 

'*0h, my dear, I wish you would go for the 
single women," she said. 

"In order to leave you to flirt with the single 
men. Will you make your selection, mother? 
Then I can get a morning with my marchionesses. 
Sloane tells me that an unfinished bundle of them 
burst in the street as they were taken out of the 
van. But he says he put them all back in their 
proper order of precedence." 

Wilfred left his mother to do this, and went 
to the room that he had chosen to be his study, 
when he came down here, during the Oakley sum- 
mer holidays, to settle on this house. His reason 
for leaving London bore no kind of resemblance 
to the reason which he had given his mother for 
that step, and in point of fact it was her health 
which was entirely responsible for it. She was 
never well there, and a careful conspiracy laid 
by her doctor and himself had led to this course 
of elaborate practical deceit. He had felt, justly, 
that the slightest hint of the true reason for it 
would have produced in her an invincible obsti- 
nacy, and he had lied with remarkably complete 
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convincmgness. He had not appeared to come to 
some sudden conclusion^ which she might have 
seen through, but had embarked on a course of 
graduated grumbling at the incessant interrup- 
tions of town, so that eventually the suggestion to 
move into the country had actually originated 
with her. Then, but not till then, had he embraced 
the suggestion, and with such warmth that it was 
still possible for her to say that he had dragged 
her out of town, and he was frankly astounded 
with the success of his machinations, so firmly 
did she believe that she had yielded to instead of 
having been the cause of the move. For himself, 
he had no tie that could compare in any way with 
that which bound him to her, no attraction in 
place or environment which could compete with 
his regard for her welfare, and he had no need 
to tell himself that this change from congenial 
to probably uncongenial surroundings was there- 
fore not of the nature of a sacrifice. He cared 
much more for that which he hoped it would bring 
him than for all that he had left in the way of 
town life. Indeed there was only one thing that 
he was not prepared to give her for the asking, 
and that was a daughter-in-law. 

Here his case was, if not quite common, at 
least not very rare. Ten years before he had 
fallen in love with a girl who, pending other 
arrangements, had been delighted to excite and 
receive the attentions of this handsome and at- 
tractive young man, good to look at, always amus- 
ing, who whiled away the time very pleasantly 
until she could induce a middle-aged owner of 
millions to find life insupportable without her. 
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Probably she had been as nearly in love with 
Wilfred as the greedy egotism of her nature al- 
lowed her to be with anybody, and she knew very 
well that he was burning himself up with desire 
for her. Then, having achieved her object, she 
left him to bum. . . . 

For a year after that he had imagined that his 
life was spoiled; then gradually, as is the re- 
cuperative way of youth, he found that it was 
not, and welcomed the dawning discovery like 
sunrise. But if his chance of joy in life was 
not forfeited, he found that his chance of con- 
tinued celibacy vastly increased. His heart, in- 
deed, had become something like a burned-out 
dwelling of which the main fabric alone has sur- 
vived the flames. Floors, ceilings, staircases, all 
that make a house habitable had vanished in the 
flare of his conflagration, and since his soul could 
no longer dwell there, it dwelt instead, so to 
speak, in the pleasant garden which surrounded 
the untenable house. All sorts of vivid interests 
were in flower there; there was his writing, of 
which, though he had compared it to the manu- 
facture of corn-plaster and dentists' probes, the 
production greatly absorbed and occupied him; 
and in the train of it, a resplendent comet-tail, 
which it would have been sheer ingratitude, a 
fault from which he was singularly free, not to 
appreciate, was the very comfortable income 
which the practice of his trade brought him in. 
But though he had this very considerable and 
mercantile talent for the combination and telling 
of stories, he could not be called an artist, if by 
that we mean one whose passion lies in the pro- 
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dnotioiL He was, as he had himself said, a manu- 
factnrer of undoubtedly high-grade, and at his 
trade he was industrious, accurate, painstaking, 
but assuredly not passionate. Probably he dif- 
fused himself too much, for the productive artist 
is one to whom there is need of intense concen- 
tration. But Wilfred was no burning-glass, so to 
speak, to focus the power of his mind on his pro- 
fessional work; his genial sunslune shed itself 
impartially on all kinds of subjects. He gar- 
dened, he golfed, he played the piano with great 
fluency, yet again with no passion, and with his 
work ^ed his days easily and pleasantly. His 
most unsparing critic, who was his mother, told 
him that he occupied himself with things that lay 
outside himself; he was a bystander with an ad- 
mirable eye, quick to perceive, extraordinarily 
deft to describe. But his spinnings came from 
outside, he was no spider that makes its houses of 
itself. Her suggested remedy was a woman's 
one; a woman in fact, according to her, provided 
she was one of the right ones, was the remedy. 
Herein Mrs. Easton shewed herself of sound but 
not idealistic judgment. There might be — she 
would not deny the possibility — the right woman 
in the world for Wilfred, but tiiere were assuredly 
quantities who would fill the part quite excellently. 
She was sure, however, that the one who had 
been responsible for the gaping shell that stood 
in his garden was not among thenu 

She held her own theory, and was undeterred 
by its non-fulfilment up to date. She did not be- 
lieve that the damage his heart had sustained 
3^as irremediable. The walls still stood, the 
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foundations were sound. Floors and ceilings, 
window-frames and doors might yet be fitted into 
it, rendering it habitable. It was himself, his 
character, his identity that stood there nnoccn- 
pied, while he encamped, gipsy-fashion, in the 
garden, that place of pleasant walks and flower- 
beds, bnt that was not himself, it was bnt the 
collection of his tastes. Sincerely bnt never hope- 
lessly she longed for him to turn his attention 
again to the fabric that stood in the garden, and 
instal himself in himself, not wander pleasantly 
on his lawns. Then he would need a human soi^ 
to keep him company; then, too, he might write 
that which, coming from his soul, would establish 
communication with the souls of others. That he 
had it within him, that mysterious power that 
transcends all tastes and talents, she did not 
doubt, but at present he seemed to her to be like 
a poet who spends his days in writing nursery 
rhymes, like a swinuner who will not put out to 
sea, but floats in shallow waters, like an archi- 
tect who will only plan doll's houses. He spent 
his days wholesomely, healthily, and at times she 
almost regretted that bodily activity, brisker than 
is common among those whose approaching for- 
tieth year puts up for them a pace-limit, a warn- 
ing semaphore of retardation, was still so pre- 
eminently his; that he was so exceedingly Anglo- 
Saxon in his corporeal instincts to play games, 
to get hot and tired in limb and muscle on so 
many days in the year. He was far too healthy 
to be hypochondriacal, but it seemed to him as 
obvious to take an interest in exercise as to eat 
his dinner or go to sleep at night She wished 
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even sometimes fhat he had that touch of mor- 
bidity that sometimes makes into delvers of secret 
places those who wonld otherwise bnt construct 
sand-castles, that he had that curiosity about the 
mechanism of human souls and the subtle manner 
of flaws which enable the artist to create instead 
of to describe merely. The dexterity of his hand, 
his accuracy of observation were beyond ques- 
tion; his defect that he busied himself with trivi- 
alities. A little discontent with life even might 
do something for him . . . and then she thought 
of the miserable year which followed his disap- 
pointment, and revoked her wish. That had been 
a wretched business, for he had blazed rather than 
burned; the fire that had so consumed him had 
been a young man's ardour for a wonderful face, 
a white skin, an eyelash, a beautiful mouth. These 
had been to him a wrecker's beacon, and steering 
for it, he had run on the rocks. Harbour-lights 
had not been sighted by him yet, and daily she 
strained her eyes to see if she could not point him 
to them, not, in his case, through mists and dan- 
gerous sea-drift haunted of fog-horns, but through 
the dazzle that played on pleasant waters. 

Such in brief was the psychical and physical 
history of Wilfred Easton up to the date on which 
in the study at the Comer House he carefully 
went through the pages of his Marchionesses 
which had bestrewed the streets and found out 
exactly where he had left them. He was singu- 
larly young for his years both in mind and body; 
his body, that is to say, was immeasurably brisk, 
while his mind retained that mixture of violence, 
of freshness, of vivid interest in what is readily 
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understandable that is characteristic of youth. It 
was as eager for exercise as a colt that canters 
round its meadow, but from the very facility with 
which it had found itself able to succeed at its 
trade, it had never yet experienced the long spells 
of collar-work by which alone the hill of which 
the summit has the broad view can be surmounted. 
Never had he been harnessed with a heavy load, 
nor put to toil up the steep winding way, of 
which so few are tsapable of reaching the top. 
He was no diver in deep waters where lie the 
pearls that must be groped for in darkness and 
with suspended breath; but with his quick eye he 
found many pretty shells on the margin of the 
sea, and when he brought his tray of glittering 
wares to the market-place he found eager buyers. 
But it seemed to his mother that his cleverness 
and his vitality were capable of greater feats; 
they frittered tiiemselves in the gathering of tri- 
fles, when they were fit to go on the great quests 
of large work or of love, or, as was given to the 
most fortunate of all, to be a traveller on both 
errands. For the one he was well-equipped by his 
eager and perceptive mind, for the other by his 
unwearying instinct of kindliness. Both seemed 
to be theoretically within his readi, and he was 
still in the years of ** might" not "might have.'' 
That fatal preterite could not yet be pronoimced 
against him, unless by chance his miserable expe- 
rience of thwarted flame had, like some inocular 
tion, rendered his blood and his brain sterile to 
the noble fevers out of which, as from the pains 
of parturition, genius and love are bom. 
His room looked out on to the cul-de-sac of a 
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street that ended in the ehnrchyard, and faced the 
garden wall over which Dorothy had observed the 
arrival of himself and his mother the evening 
before. It was arranged and furnished in exactly 
the same manner as his sitting-room in London 
had been, and had nothing in it either of form or 
colour which could possibly distract a wandering 
eye. Dark green walls rose from a plain red 
carpeted floor; there was a big red sofa, a few 
chairs, a bookcase full of files and an immense 
chestnut-wood writing-table, with a bare unpol- 
ished top. Here in the absence of all suggestive 
influence, moderate abstraction was easily attain- 
able, and thought was encouraged to flow, if not 
deep, at least smoothly. Three hours work a day 
enabled him to put on paper sufficient entangle-^ 
ments in high life to furnish the printers every 
six or seven months with a complete volume of 
very readable and marketable stuflp. He had a 
wonderful knack of characterisation, and the hu- 
man beings who so plentifully chattered through 
his pages were undeniably human; there was no 
mistalmig them for mere puppets and marionettes. 
But from the standpoint of artistic creation, they 
had the radical defect which he had himself; they 
never shewed to the world anything but their 
tastes. One had a taste for gardening, a taste for 
speculation, for bridge, for admirably vivacious 
scandal; two more had a very decided taste for 
each other, which they and their chronicler de- 
scribed as love. Perhaps it was love, but it was 
love seen from outside, just as the lady with a 
taste for speculation viewed it, so to speak, with 
accuracy, tiirough the colunms of the Fincmcial 
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Times, and the gardener with the aid of a reliable 
catalogue. And the manner of his working was 
consonant with the result of his work, his regular 
hours produced a uniform output, and he never 
came across difficulties or encountered desert and 
thorny places in its manufacture any more than 
does a bank-clerk find that certain columns of 
figures are hard to add up, certain sums difficult 
to subtract the one from the other. That per- 
haps was the worst symptom in it; nothing in 
the scope of it, in the result he tried for, eluded 
or perplexed him. With a definite plan in mind, 
and following a schedule as exact as a time-table 
of trains, he traced an unerring course. There 
were never any signals against his trains, they 
ran punctually and smootiily, and got to their 
destination as advertised, after a journey made 
short for his travellers by much delightful and 
witty conversation. They sat imperturbably in 
their seats, and were charming and sympathetic, 
or villainous or puerile, as he had designed their 
natures to be, with a certain sense of security, 
and a certain well-bred manner that the continued 
sense of security lent them. They did not strive 
or cry; they looked out of the window, or talked 
to each other, or played charades. 

The fact was that their author was afraid of 
Life, after the crude accident that had happened 
to him; he shunned and disliked bare naked emo- 
tion, and kept himself aloof from its grim stress. 
This attitude was reflected in his books; when his 
Marchionesses broke commandments, they did so 
in elaborate pegnoirs, and never lost their good 
breeding. The reader felt they were real, but that 
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they were under a vow religiously kept to con- 
ceal their reality, to behave with a certain dass- 
decormn. This decorum seemed to be infectious ; 
an inexhaustible spring of ''nice feeling" soaked 
everybody to his finger-tips, there was none with- 
out his good points, his artistic tastes or his re- 
ligious convictions, so that even financial villains 
played Bach with exquisite feeling, and the nou- 
veaux riches, lately ennobled, had kind hearts as 
well as newly-acquired coronets, and sang hymns 
in church with touching piety to make up for 
their defects in the matter of aspirates. All this 
was the result of the author's dread of reality; 
living, as he did, not in the house of his own 
identity, but in its pleasant and encircling garden 
of tastes, he shut up the house of his literary 
characters likewise, and condemned them to a 
similar perpetual holiday from their real selves. 

This migration of his mother and himself to 
Oakley was due, as has been stated, to his care 
for her health, but the alleged reason for it, 
namely that he might have more time for work, 
was of a nature that both satisfied her and had 
incidentally commended itself to him. London, 
with its manifold manifestations of life, was not 
in the smallest degree more real than life in a 
solitary farm-house in the marshes, unless you 
meant by life the mere passing of the hours with- 
out boredom, in a succession of little interests 
that merely distracted you from the observation 
of the length of the average day. A crowd 
crammed into a drawing-room was no whit more 
alive than a labourer hoeing weeds, and it was 
improbable that a man unable to detect and note 
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the phenomena of life in the one, would find any- 
thing worth detecting in the other. He was be- 
ginning to be aware that a mere observation of 
people-'s tastes taught you very little about peo- 
ple, just as the movement of a straw in the water 
was not really so much indicative of the tide ac- 
cording to the fallacious proverb, as of some sur- 
face current or an idle breeze that wandered in 
the air. In order to gain the knowledge which 
the creative artist must be possessed of, you had 
to know yourself, for it was only by your own 
light, flashed as with a lantern on to other people, 
that you could properly perceive them. So, 
though the move was one from which his mere 
tastes shrank, it was agreeable enough to his real 
self, apart from the imaUeged but amply suffi- 
cient reason for which it was made. He had 
registered to himself his own shrinking from 
life, his own tendency to live among mere tastes, 
and it seemed to him that the remedy for this 
lay not in crowds but in comparative solitude, not 
in the froth of breaking ripples, but further out 
to sea. . • • It was all vague to him, of the nature 
of an instinct rather than a reasoned conclusion. 
But it was parallel, perhaps, to the phenomenon 
of a plant injured in spring-time which, after 
standing, not dead, but warped and amputated, 
during the months of usual growth, suddenly puts 
out its April shoots in midsummer. 

Dorothy was in a very enviable position that 
morning at the meeting of the hanging-Comnjittee, 
of which she did not, so Mrs. Andrews critically 
considered, take fuU advantage. Undoubtedly 
she had seen the real Mr. and Mrs. Easton last 
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nighty and had not dnring those last ten days 
''gone abonf prodaiming that she had passed 
the false one posting letters, or wondering by 
what standard of manners they did not return 
caUs that had been made and repeated in case of 
accidents to the first batch. She might have 
made some very sultry moments for Louisa and 
Jane and Mrs. Andrews herself if so disposed, 
but she shewed no such tendency and brought out 
her news in the most unreserved and harmless 
fashion. Mrs. Andrews and she had been the 
first to arrive at the scene of the judgment (where 
the pictures had all been put out for display, and 
were so numerous that they made a complete dado 
roimd the entrance hall as well, and even over- 
flowed into the street) and Mrs. Andrews, having 
gained all the information that Dorothy could 
give her, which was somewhat meagre, and con- 
fined to the facts that the woman who had grey 
hair looked very much older than the man who 
hadn't, became very voluble, severe and full of 
surmises, but also conciliatory. Her severity, it 
need hardly be remarked, was reserved for peo- 
ple like her sisters, her husband, and ''those Pon- 
tifexes,'* who had suddenly become "those*' in- 
stead of "the" as Mrs. Pontifex had not yet an- 
swered a note which Mrs. Andrews had sent to 
her two full days before ; her conciliation was for 
Dorothy, in case she had heard that the speaker 
herself had called not twice only like Mrs. Tobin, 
nor twice and a half, so to speak, like Mrs. Wat- 
son, but three full-fledged times. Dorothy's 
house, she remembered, was the key to the situa- 
tion, since it commanded the Comer House so 
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completely, and it was quite possible that Dorothy 
had actually seen her at it. 

^' Welly and to think now that Louisa and Jane 
should have been tracing Mr. Easton's manservant 
all these days about the streets," she said, ^^poi>* 
ping round comers at him, and finding out what 
tobacco he smoked, and thinking it was Mr. Eas- 
ton. I must say it serves them out for their 
curiosity; fancy their not being able to see at a 
glance if a man was a butler or not! To be sure 
Louisa and Jane only keep parlour-maids, and if 
you come to that, Jane and I both agree that 
Mr. Easton — ^I should say Mr. Easton's servant 
— ^was exactly like what Mr. Tobin was like when 
he first married Louisa. And I must confess to 
you, dear Miss Dorothy, though I know it won't 
go any further, that the account I heard of him 
from my sisters and those Pontifexes was such 
that I imagined that Mr. Easton must have ar- 
rived, and I left cards for myself and Mr. An- 
drews, and was surprised they weren't returned. 
However, I guessed that they had easily got lost, 
or shut up in that beautiful lacquer screen we saw 
taken out, so to make sure I just dropped them 
again as I happened to be passing. But now 
about Mrs. Easton. BeaUy I could scold you 
for not taking more notice of her, Miss Dorothy; 
I'll be bound I should have seen more than that 
she had grey hair. But there, as Mr. Andrews 
says, I see twice what he does, and can teU you 
the colour of every woman's dress in church be- 
fore the general e^diortation is over, during which 
I am bound to say I do let my attention wander a 
little. But then, thank God, I have very good 
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eyesight, better than it was when I was a girl; 
there is nothing that keeps your senses so keen as 
avoiding all sorts of flesh-food/^ 

**She was very slight *' began Dorothy. 

"To be sure. I know that," interrupted Mrs. 
Andrews, "for was it not from your window that 
we happened to be looking out when we saw the 
dressmaker's form being carried into the house f 
But that proves nothing: she may have kept her 
figure though she is quite old, as my grandmother 
Audley did, who was positively sylph-like up to 
the day of her death, and she would have been 
seventy-eight if she had lived till her next birth- 
day, which, to be sure, was in July and she died 
early in August. No, Miss Dorothy, the figure 
proves nothhig, nor yet even her grey hair, for 
some people go grey quite early, and I have 
streaks, positively streaks of it myself, though 
you may not have noticed it, and I consider that 
no sign of age. It was her — ^her tout ensemble that 
I should have looked at, to find out whether she 
was his mother or his wife. It is very awkward 
for us not knowing, though to be sure she is Mrs. 
Easton in any case, and we can stick to that imtil 
we find out more. But we mustn't allude to such 
persons as 'your mother' or 'your wife,' until 
we know we are on firm ground.'* 

Dorothy, it may be remembered, used almost 
to lie awake at night sometimes, wondering what 
could be done to stop Mrs. Andrews, but she had 
been utterly imable to devise anything short of 
p gag or the administration of some drug like 
cocaine that would cause temporary paralysis of 
the tongue. Any subject of whatever kind seemed 
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to suggest to this lady a hundred kindred or cog- 
nate topics which in tnm laid eggs (instantly 
hatched) to rival a queen-bee. This morning, 
whether it was that she had not slept well, or 
that she seriously suspected her grocer of having 
sent in short weight of ham for the second time, 
she felt peculiarly unable to be patient, and put a 
disagreeable question. 

"But were not you taken in toot" she asked. 
"Did you not think that Mr. Easton's manservant 
was his master!" 

Mrs. Andrews made a shrill clearance of her 
brazen throat. 

"My dear Miss Dorothy," she said. ""What 
was I to do f There were Jane and Louisa and 
those Pontifexes going about saying ^ There is 
Mr. Easton!^ ^Did you see Mr. Eastonf ' imtil I 
took it for granted it was Mr. Easton. For my- 
self I do not think it was very becoming for Mr. 
Easton to go about Oakley masquerading as his 
manservant ' ' 

"But he didn't," said Dorothy. "His man- 
servant went about Oakley, and we all thought it 
was Mr. Easton." 

Mrs. Andrews gave a quick sigh. 

"My dear, if you put it like that I have no 
more to say. We will be frank with each other, 
MiBS Dorotiiiy. We did think it was Mr. Easton, 
and if you were to offer me fifty thousand pounds 
to tell l^iTn that, I would not dream of accepting 
the bargain. Not dream of it! And to think of 
me having called there three times." 

Mrs. Andrews stopped suddenly, painfully 
aware that she had previously admitted to having 
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• called twice only. Providence most unfairly saved 
her from her awkward situation by decreeing that 
Miss Pontifex should at that very moment enter 
the assembly room. In her gratitude for this un- 
deserved favour, Mrs. Andrews quite forgot that 
a minute before she had been classed among 
"those Pontifexes." 

"And here is dear Miss Pontifex," she ex- 
daimed, "which makes us a quorum. Mr. Sholton 
is always late in the morning. I hear that often 
his breakfast which is brought up at a quarter 
past nine gets quite cold. I attribute that slug- 
gishness in the morning to his making a heavy 
flesh-meal at night. At any rate since I aban- 
doned all sorts of flesh-food I have rivalled a 
lark, as Mr. Andrews says, in point of early-rising 
if not of song. Dear Miss Pontifex, your picture 
of Wagner can stand the morning light better 
than Mr. Sholton. Amazing I call it! It quite 
haimted me all last night. What a brow I XJpon 
my word our prize competition pictures are very 
arresting this year." 

These had already been himg by the town car- 
penter's assistant at one end of the assembly 
rooms, and the quorum began their labours of 
selection among the other canvases. Here the 
space at their disposal was to be considered, more 
specially since* the magnvm opus of Mr. Andrews, 
a vast canvas representing Oakley Church, must 
clearly be awarded the place of honour on the 
end wall, where it would hang not only in the 
line, but would occupy most of it, and of any 
other lines that there might be. No easy ques- 
tion therefore arose as to what pictures, limited 
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as regards size, should flank this masterpieoe. 

Mr. Sholton came morosely in during this dis- 
cussion, and forbore to remove his hat, which 
made Dorothy conjecture that his breakfast had 
got cold this morning. For some time he took 
no part in discussion, but strode gloomily about, 
occasionally tossing his head and saying ^^Pish," 
as he examined the exhibits. Then he sat down, 
and threw his hat on the groimd. 

''The question seems to have arisen as to 
whether we hang that gigantic representation of 
what seems to be some sort of Christian temple 
at all," he remarked. 

This was too much even from the Oakley 
atheist. 

** Oakley Church, Mr. Sholton," remarked Dor- 
othy. 

**I daresay you are right. But are we going 
to hang it!" 

Mrs. Andrews moistened her lips and trembled 
very much, but from passion, not from fear, to 
which she was a complete stranger. 

''Well, that is a direct question," she said, 
"and it deserves a direct answer. We are going 
to hang it, Mr. Sholton, without any doubt what- 
soever." 

"Then I propose that for the future the size of 
pictures sent in should be limited," he said. "It 
is possible to have too much of Oakley church. 
In case my remarks rouse any ill-feeling, I may 
say that I don't know whom it is by, nor do I 
want to." 

"It is by my husband then," said Mrs. An- 
drews. 
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But Mr. Sholton hardly seemed to hear, for 
something at the end of the room among the pic- 
tures of the prize competition canght his eyes. 
He sprang from his seat. 

'^I do not know by whose orders it is that my 
picture has been hung upside down," he said, '^or 
whether it was intentionally done or not." 

Mrs. Andrews instantly directed a searching 
gaze at the diving bell. 

**How very stupid of the carpenter 1" she ex- 
claimed, ''and how dreadfully stupid of me also 
not to have noticed it, for I was looking at it quite 
a long time before you came, and thought how in- 
teresting post-impressionist art is. I began to 
feel that I was getting to imderstand it, and now 
I must begin all over again." 

She hurried to the wall, and by some deft ar- 
rangement of its cord, turned it the other way up. 

'* There 1" she said. "Now I must begin my 
study of it all over again. Are you sure it is 
right this time, Mr. Sholton f It looks quite dif- 
ferent now: quite, quite different." 

This handsome concession seemed not to mollify 
Mr. Sholton, and he continued to be extremely 
sarcastic 

**I am very much encouraged," he said, ''though 
I fancy the same would apply to most if not all 
the pictures I see here. Even if you turned that 
— ^that life-size picture of Oakley church upside 
down, it would probably not look quite the same." 

This encounter between Mrs. Andrews and Mr. 
Sholton over the picture exhibition was of annual 
occurrence, and it was supposed that when either 
of them thought of anything very sharp through- 
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out the year, they put it down in a note-book for 
possible nse. But after these smart exchanges, 
the Committee got to work, and Mrs. Andrews, 
who had to go to see her father, who persisted in 
believing that he had got gout, though Mrs. Wat- 
son continued to assure him that he couldn't have 
what did not exist, was astonished to find that it 
was already one o'clock. On which the Commit- 
tee broke up, for a hasty limch, to continue their 
work for the rest of the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER V 

DoBOTHY and Wilfred Easton were walking back 
together from the opening of the picture exhibi- 
tion, some ten days later. He and his mother had 
been indefatigable in their callings and already 
he felt himself a full-blown member of Oakley So- 
ciety, having with the utmost alacrity joined the 
Art Club, the Dante class, the Literary Union and 
the golf-club, and the choir of the Christian Tem- 
ple, while his mother on the condition that she 
should never be called upon to give public per- 
formances of any kind, had done the same with 
the exception of joining the choir, since she said 
that a perfectly dumb member of a choir could 
not, however fond of music, possibly be considered 
to help the singing. They had both been com- 
pletely infected with Oakleyism, and though she 
lamented the awful inroads which these interests 
made on his time, they had both surrendered to 
it, as wise people surrender to influenza, without 
a struggle. Between him and Dorothy there had, 
on the first occasion of their meeting, sprung up a 
most pleasant and frank acquaintanceship, abso- 
lutely untouched by the vaguest hint of sentiment. 
Just now a question on his part about Mrs. Wat- 
son had procured for him the information that 
she was a Christian Scientist, and led to a ques- 
tion from her. It was as blunt as the enquiry one 
boy may make of another. 
**Do you find us all very odd! ^' she said. 

101 
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He looked at her directly. 

''Very odd indeed,'' he said, "But the odd 
part about you all is that you all do something, 
and most of you everything." She laughed. 

''I don't mind that sort of oddity," she said. 
"In fact, it is quite the sanest of all oddities. 
You probably feel inclined to add that we do 
everything very badly." 

"What difference does that maket' he said. 
"Though I don't grant you that it's true. In 
any case it is beside the point. Ordinary people 
don't do anything at all, whether badly or well. 
It is only the few who do anything after they are 
grown up, and those as a rule only one thing. 
When we are boys and girls we are taught to do 
all sorts of things like drawing and playing the 
piano, but we are not educated. Accomplishments 
are stuck on us like hats which don't fit. . . . 
Now here " 

They had come to the bend in the road opposite 
Dorothy's front door, and she stood waiting 
rather eagerly to hear some neat phrase such as 
his Marc^onesses habitually employed in their 
nefarious conversations. Somehow, with a 
strange failure of Oakleyite independence, she 
found she wanted to know how the folk of Oakley 
struck an outsider, how and what impressions 
they all made on an intelligent mind suddenly in- 
troduced among them. She was quite unaware 
that it was the impression produced on this indi- 
vidual mind that was of interest to her, that she 
would not have waited with the same expectancy 
even if Solomon Itimself was to have pronounc^ 
judgment. 
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He had paused also, and, looking at her, sud- 
denly saw in a way he had not seen before how 
fresh and capable was her face. Bnt he saw it 
with no emotion whatever. 

'^Now here,'' he said, ^'yon make me feel that 
I am a terrible waster of time. My mother feels 
it too. I found her reading Macaulay's History 
of England last night. That expressed what I 
felt.'' 

Dorothy recovered her independence. Some- 
how she suspected a touch of irony here. 

"A very good thing, too,'' she said shortly. 

He raised his eyebrows in slight surprise. 

'^I believe you think I had some sarcastic in- 
tention," he said. '^I assure you I had none. I 
meant precisely what I said. And in consequence 
I got down my Dante and an Italian dictionary, 
and I am bound to say a translation, and worked 
for an hour. Why do you supect me of not being 
serious t" 

Dorothy gave him a charming smile. 

**Eeally I don't know," she said. **But it is 
quite true that I did." 

^'I will tell you then. You suspected me be- 
cause you thought I was like the people in my 
books." 

<*I think that is very likely," said she. 

^' Well then, don't confuse me and the people in 
my books again," he said. **They haven't got 
anything to do with each other. Instead, come 
and have lunch with my mother and me. We will 
surprise her at her History of England." 

This appeared an attractive, but a slightly 
daring proceeding to Dorothy. In Oakley, if you 
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were going out to lunch anywhere, yon were bid- 
den at least the day before, even when the least 
formality was observed, nnless like Mrs. Andrews 
yon ponred broad hints down the telephone dar- 
ing tke coarse of the morning. 

*'Bat won't that be patting Mrs. Easton oatf 
she asked. 

^'Of coarse not. She will be delighted to see 
yoa, and we will stop her, if she talks aboat Wil- 
liam and Mary too mach." 

Dorothy went into her own hoase to inform 
Mrs. Holt that her hashed matton coald be eatenr 
in the kitchen and her cold apple tart kept for her 
dinner that evening, and ran oat into her garden 
to gather a handf ^ of golden-tawny chrysanthe- 
mams to take to Mrs. Easton, whose own garden, 
as she had remarked a few days before, was merely 
a snail-farm. However, the snails had already 
eaten all green things in the plot, and wonld 
either, she hoped, die of starvation or migrate to 
more abundant pastures. She was delighted with 
Dorothy's little gift, and instantly bit, so to 
speak, the hand that fed her. 

*'You are my natural enemy. Miss Jackson," 
she said, **for it is you who are persuading Wil- 
fred to improve his own mind, instead of corrupt- 
ing the morals of other people.'' 

"She alludes to my books," remarked Wilfred. 
"But I've already told Miss Jackson, mother, 
that you have begun to improve your own. God 
knows, it was time." 

"This is because I wouldn't play bezique with 
him last night. An ignoble greed for sixpences." 

"A Tantalus-thirst, mother, for what is never 
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grasped. If the law recognised gambling-debts, I 
would take out a smmnons against you with the 
greatest pleasure/' 

**You are trying to shield onr guest, dear, by 
directing an attack against me. To return to the 
charge, Miss Jackson, you and your societies are 
seducing Wilfred away from the practice of his 
trade. He spent this morning at your picture ex- 
hibition; to-morrow he is going to your Dante- 
class and a choir-practice. His trade is all he 
has, poor fellow." 

Dorothy looked from one to the other; it re- 
quired little penetration to divine the love that 
lay behind those smart attacks. 

''My mother's anxiety is merely that of the 
drone for the bread-winner. Miss Jackson," he 
said. ''It has no basis in morals. She is quite 
of your opinion about my books." 

Dorothy turned to him in surprise. 

"My opinion t" she said. 

Wilfred, the moment he had spoken, gave a 
little exclamation of impatience at himself. In 
the frankness and freedom of their talk he had 
completely forgotten himself. Then rightly con- 
cluding that it was infinitely better to be open 
about the matter rather than unsuccessfully at- 
tempt to cover it up, he decided to tell her. 

"Yes, I delighted in it. So did my mother. Mr. 
Sholton told us about your paper at the Literary 
Union." 

Dorothy flushed crimson. 

"Oh, Mr. Easton, what a shame 1" she said. 

"I can't agree. Miss Jackson," said his mother. 
"For we are all going to make great friends, I 
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hope, and I assure yon, it would have been con- 
tinually on yonr mind, as to whether you should 
tell us or not. Of course, eventually you would 
have. I think Mr. Sholton has saved you a lot 
of anxiety. Besides, it is so good for Wilfred.'' 

"What did he tell youf asked Dorothy rather 
faintly. 

"Quite a little; not nearly enough. I come to 
you for more.'' 

"But aU he told us was excellent," said his 
mother. "Possibly pernicious, and certainly un- 
real I think that's a fair resume, my dear, isn't 
itt" 

"Quite. But do tell me more, Miss Ja^son. 
Or, at the Literary Union, shall I read a paper 
on myself some timet My mother shall help me 
to write it." 

The complete friendliness of them both entirely 
reassured Dorothy. The situation, which in im- 
agination would have been of paralyzing horror, 
was made so perfectly harmless and unembar- 
rassing, that her indignation against that odious 
Mr. Sholton evaporated. 

"Ah, will you really read us a paper some 
timet" she said. "We shall be so much hon- 
oured." 

"But of course I will Tell me about your lit- 
erary Union." 

Dorothy left the house that afternoon with 
some feeling of stimulus strong within her. 
Friendly (and ready to disagree without resent- 
ment) as were herself and her neighbours at 
Oakley, it suddenly struck her that there was very 
little intimacy between them aU, that they met 
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superficially, in pursuit of their tastes, but that 
their characters, so to speak, held aloof, and took 
little or no part in their conferences. But these 
two, mother and son alike, seemed to bring their 
characters along with them, to talk with their 
characters, not with their tastes merely. There 
was an extraordinary simplicity about them both; 
they had welcomed her without formality at all, 
but with a careless sort of sincerity, welcoming 
her not with politeness to a visitor, but with un- 
varnished pleasure at seeing her. She felt sure 
that they would never think over a list of topics 
to talk on at dinner, in case conversation flagged; 
even less write them down as Mrs. Tobin was 
accustomed to do before she gave her dinner-par- 
ties; they themselves somehow, not their minds, 
would think of things to say without forethought. 
• . . And she herself had to pause to think what 
she was going to talk about to old Mr. Audley, 
who, still under the painful impression that he had 
gout, had expressed a wish to see her, and a most 
unmistakable reluctance to see any of his daugh- 
ters. 

He lived in a big gabled house in the High 
Street, which was crammed from front door to 
attics with curios, for he had an insatiable desire 
of buying, and porcelain, old furniture, samplers, 
dubious pictures or panels, old silver, coins, glass, 
prints and etchings were irresistible to him. He 
knew nothing whatever about the things he so 
sedulously gathered round him; all he desired ap- 
parently was that a thing should appear old, in 
order to awake in him the magpie instinct. "What 
he spent in these antiques was a matter of ago- 
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nised con jectare to all his daughters, who saw their 
expectations being rapidly transmuted into Chip- 
pendale and snuffboxes, which at his death might 
easily prove to be mere rubbish. He appeared 
to hate them all, and was especially vindictive to 
Mrs. Andrews, who was the eldest, and continually 
assured her that he intended to leave all his ac- 
quisitions to the nation. He had repeated this so 
often that she had almost ceased to believe it, rec- 
ognising in it a mere desire to make her uncom- 
fortable about it, in which he succeeded admirably. 
Of lat^ however, Mrs. Watson's Christian Science 
and her continual idiotic denials that her father 
had gout, when there was no doubt whatever 
about it, had drawn the greater part of his venom 
on to her, and he found relief from his shooting 
pains in assuring her that her name was not so 
much as mentioned in his will. But it was mad- 
dening to observe that even this did not dim the 
brilliance of her Christian Science smile. 

For Dorothy alone of the ladies of Oakley had 
he any regard and even when his gout was worst 
he sent for her to sit with him. She alone was not 
in the slightest degree afraid of him, and answered 
his vitriolic speeches with such breezy freedom 
that the daughters used to turn pale with anxiety 
lest he should have a fit, as indeed he probably 
would have if any of them had dared to answer 
him back like that. A large cause of his dislike 
of them was that pathetic and terrible resentment 
which the old sometimes feel against those who 
will inherit the possessions whidi they regard as 
their own, even though the grass will Sien be 
green on their graves. They cannot abide the idea 
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that others will enjoy the fruits of their industry, 
which do not belong really to themselves; that 
long after they have been forgotten other people 
will be more comfortably off because they them« 
selves rose early and took rest late, and sat on 
office stools, and perhaps were rather exception- 
ally smart in bargain-driving. Mr. Audley had 
done all these things, and now it was with regret 
that he remembered the energy and self-sacri- 
ficing toil of his youth for which so soon Minnie 
and Louisa and Jane were to inherit the reward, 
while for himself the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his industry must in so few years be utterly over, 
though his investments had been always so care- 
fully made to minimise all risk of depreciation, 
and consisted entirely of debenture sto^ and first 
mortgage bonds. How substantial a fortune that 
was none but himself and his lawyer knew, for 
like many men of the self-made class he was ex- 
tremely reticent about money matters, while to 
talk about testamentary disposition would at all 
times give him an uncomfortable feeling that he 
was encouraging the date when they would become 
practical considerations. Added to this, his dis- 
like of his daughters, arising partly from their 
natures, partly from the fact that they were the 
inheritors of his very comfortable fortune, made 
him keep them all in a state of nervous apprehen- 
sion about the manner in which he had left his 
money, and the amount there was of it to leave. 
He told Jane for instance (or at any rate said 
enough to make her very uneasy on tiie subject) 
that he had not mentioned her in his will at all; 
he told Mrs. Tobin that all men of declining years. 
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especially if ihey were naturally of good consti- 
tutions, should buy an annuity with their for- 
tunes, if they had not got actually destitute chil- 
dren dependent on them, rather tlum leave behind 
what may be a source of family disagreements 
and unpleasantness, while as a sequel to this dis- 
quieting opinion he hinted to Mrs. Andrews that 
tixe nation ought to enjoy the benefit of his col- 
lection. Indeed the cumulatiye effect of all these 
ominous rumours was in the highest degree op- 
pressive, and even Mrs. Watson's mind used al- 
most to break loose from its moorings to the True 
Statement of being, and find her f a^er extremely 
agitating. He spent, anyhow, but little on him- 
self, keeping but few servants and these on board 
wages of a screw-like nature, entertaining not at 
all, and never travelling. Almost alone of the 
owners of good houses in Oakley, he absolutely 
refused to let his for the summer months ; indeed 
the summer months were his hunting-season, and 
day by day he spent, not exactly in the saddle, but 
in his antique and low-powered motor with win- 
dows tightly closed, scouring the towns and vil- 
lages round for any species of antique manufac- 
ture. This feeble and ill-regulated conveyance 
used to fail, with mathematical precision, to 
mount the hill up to the High Street, where stood 
Mr. Audley's red-gabled house, on its return, and 
he could be observed, sitting within and examin- 
ing coins and cro^ery, while his chauffeur en- 
couraged its rattling engines to further efforts. 
His daughters in their more sanguine moments 
attributed his refusal to get a new motor to a very 
laudable spirit of economy, but were dashed down 
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again when they considered the quantities of ex- 
pensive port that he habitually consumed, and the 
parcels of antique equipments that were con- 
stantly taken into his front door. 

He received Dorothy with his habitual growl of 
salutation, and sharply told her not to take her 
usual seat on the sofa because there was an Al- 
bert Diirer occupying it. 

**And you're sure you didn't bring Jane with 
youf he asked. "She's not waiting anywhere 
downstairs to pop in on me with her beastly 
smilet" 

"No; I'm sure she isn't," said Dorothy, avoid- 
ing the Albert Diirer. ' * Poor Jane I ' ' 

"Poor enough if she expects me to make her 
rich," remarked her father. "How I could have 
begotten such a fool of a daughter. Miss Dorothy, 
passes my comprehension, though, to be sure, that 
was a long while ago, and her mother was a fool 
too. But she wasn't such a liar as Jane; I never 
came across such a liar as Jane, telling me I 
haven't got gout. What the doose does she know 
about my great toet But then the longer I live, 
the more fools I discover in the world. Her 'Doc,' 
too, as she calls him, I'm beginning to think he's 
a f ooL He used to be able to make my gout bet- 
ter, but he hasn't done a bit of good to me this 
last week." 

"I am sorry," said Dorothy. "But then are 
you quite sure you do what he tells yout" 

"You mean do I still take a glass of port. Of 
course I do. He knows that, and he's got to find 
some remedy for it." 

Dorothy laughed. 
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^'Bnt his remedy is that you should not take 
it" 

**Pi8hl If you went to him with a headache 
and he said, 'Cut off your head and you'll have 
no more headaches/ you'd call him an ass. You 
want your head, and I want my port. He says 
port's poison to me, and Jane says there isn't 
any such thing as poison, and Minnie says, 'Have 
some cabbage,' and Louisa says, 'Wind your 
right leg round your neck, and put your big toe 
into your left ear.' And I say, 'You're aU a pack 
of fools,' and I warrant I get nearer the truth 
than any of them. Don't let us talk about such 
sillies. I daresay you think I'm a silly too. But 
then I happen to prefer to have port and gout 
than to have neither. And when you're eighty 
years old, it's time to do as you like." 

This vivacious old gentleman hoisted himself 
out of his chair with the aid of his stick, and be- 
gan stumping up and down the room with his 
swathed foot. He had a little wrinkled-up face, 
high-coloured like the smmy side of an apple, and 
a head of hair still thickly growing, and but 
sparsely tinged with grey, as if for aU his eighty 
years Ids vitality still burned strong within him. 

"It's not likely I shall have much longer to 
please myself in," he continued, "and I'll make 
the most of it. I won't be put upon and prayed 
with by anybody, and where 's the use of my feed-, 
ing on rice puddings and weak tea, just for the 
sake of living a year or two longer t I don't care 
whether I live a year or two longer or not, and 
I'm sure nobody else does. But, Lord, I should 
like to see Minnie and Louisa and Jane quar- 
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relling over my things. And what a state they'll 
be in when my will comes to be read. It would 
serve them aU right if I left aU my money to 
found a Innatio asylum. But don't yon go and 
tell any of them that I've not I" 

**Bnt why do you feel like thatt" asked Doro- 
thy. **They are as — as good to you as youTl let 
them. You know, Mr. Audley, you're not encour- 
aging. Everyone 's frightened of you except me. ' ' 

**Ye8, my dear, because you're a sensible 
woman, which is more than the others are. And 
I like you for that, and I like you because you've 
nothing to expect from me. You're not going to 
get anything from me, and when you sit here and 
talk to me, I don't say to myself, 'Now she's got 
her eye on the Chippendale cabinet, and won- 
dering if she'll get that I Now she's looking at 
the case of coins.' " 

**But they don't," said Dorothy. 

"Well, I think they do, and that's suiKcient. 
Don't you contradict me. Miss Dorothy, for 
Jane's 'Doc' tells me I must keep quiet, or the 
gout may fly to my heart, and if you contradict 
me I might get in a temper with you. Now don't 
talk about those rubbishy daughters of mine. I 
hear there's a famous man come to live here, one 
of those writers of books, whom the Lord forgive 
for being tedious chaps. I never saw the sense 
of reading a book while there was a shop of old 
things to rummage in. What's his house like, and 
his wife, and has he got anything he'd be likely to 
sell me, except his wife, for whom I should have 
no uset though if he's like most men he'd be glad 
enough to sell her for what she would fetch." 
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Dorothy laughed. 

**What an enormous quantity of questions," 
she said ^^His house t It's the Comer House 
just opposite mine. His things t He's got the 
most beautiful lacquer-screen I ever saw." 

''Think he'd seU itt" 

**How can I tellt But he certainly wouldn't 
sell you his wife, because he hasn't got one." 

'*Well, to have a lacquer-screen and no wife 
shows some kind of sense. How do you know all 
these things t" 

*'I went to lunch there to-day- And he's got a 
mother whom I am sure he wouldn't sell." 

Mr. Audley hesitated a moment. 

'^I should like to see that screen," he said, 
'^though I don't care whether I see his blessed 
mother or not. Perhaps if I found him a wife 
he'd exchange her for the screen. Well go hand 
in hand to him, my dear, and I'll say, ^Here's 
your wife, Mr. Whatever your name is, and hand 
me over that screen.' " 

**I'm afraid that living to eighty doesn't cure 
people of talking nonsense," remarked Dorothy. 

^^To be sure it doesn't. Nor does it cure an 
old fellow like me of wanting to see a handsome 
young woman like you happily married. Lord, 
my dear, I would propose to you myself this min- 
ute, I would, if I thought there was a chance of 
your saying *Yes' to me. I'd do it, if it was only 
to see my daughters' faces when we bid them to 
the wedding-breakfast. I guess Divine Science 
would find that a nasty stile to get over. And 
Louisa would have to twist her sturdy leg twice 
round her neck before she felt comfortable after 
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that. Bless me, if only I thought you'd say 
'YesM'' 

'*But you wouldn't get your screen in that 
case," said she. 

**No more I should. Perhaps this famous 
young man would take Louisa instead. How 
would that dot'' 

Mr. Audley gave utterance to these remarkable 
suggestions with little mouse-like squeals of 
laughter, and stood holding himself together and 
twitching with malevolent merriment. 

**0r I might marry the young man's mamma," 
he continued. *' She'd be a nice girl of sixty, I 
suppose. Eh, my dear, aren't I a wicked old man, 
with one foot in the grave and the other wrapped 
up in cotton wool and lintt But it's all your fault 
for coming to see me, for there's nobody else I 
can have my joke with. What I Must you be go- 
ing? Come again soon and see me, instead of 
those ridiculous hags." 

This touching allusion to his daughters seemed 
to please him a good deal, and he chuckled him- 
self back again into his chair. 

**You don't bother me as they do," he said, 
^^with making me want to do this and that. You 
don't talk to me about my soul, as Jane does, or 
about cabbages, as Minnie does. What does she 
know about my soul, or what do It It makes me 
downright wi^ed to hear Jane talk about God 
just as if she was His aunt, with one eye on the 
Chippendale cabinet all the time. I know she 
wants that, and that's why I've left it to Louisa. 
But they're all snatchers, my dear." 

There was still an hour of day before this clear 
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November afternoon came to its smiset, and Doro- 
thy decided on a good brisk walk before going 
back to her quiet decorous house, where she would 
spend the rest of the evening alone. This good 
brisk walk was about the only medicine that her 
strong healthy body ever needed, and no less did 
she take it as a medicament for her mind. In her 
simple and straightforward dealings with life she 
desired no analytical confessor, nor was she in the 
habit of searching out her spirit. There were so 
many delightful things to do in the strenuous 
amateur practice of the visible arts, so enthusi- 
astically cultivated at Oakley; so many interesting 
things to think about that the temptation to think 
about herself seldom came to her, and when it 
did, she put it down to some mental or physical 
disturbance for both of which the good brisk walk 
was the clearly indicated remedy. 

To-day the cause of the disturbance was easy 
enough to discover, and she unhesitatingly put it 
down to her talk with old Mr. Audley, and the con- 
templation of his malevolent antics on the brink 
of his own grave. She did not seriously ask her- 
self whether she, too, would, if she lived so long, 
grow to be like that, for she felt that the seeds of 
that particular species of malice were not among 
the potential flora of her mind. But the mood 
that her talk with him produced in her, linked 
itself on rather uncomfortably to her own private 
meditation in her garden ten days before, and she 
was a little disconcerted to see that they fitted 
together, so to speak, like fragments of some pic- 
ture-puzzle, on which the design was beginning 
to grow. Middle-age, in fact, was making its sec- 
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ond attack on her with a new regiment of ghostly 
enemies. The first she had repelled, with, she f an- 
ciedy considerable success. She had charged the 
advancing host by throwing herself with re- 
doubled eagerness into the various pursuits which 
so easily filled the hours of the day, and appar- 
ently had driven her enemies off the field. Any- 
hoWy they had retreated out of sight behind a hill, 
or into some sombre wood. But it seemed to her 
now that their retreat was not a rout; they had 
but collected somewhere out of sight, and invisibly 
to her had reinforced their numbers. 

She did not state these things with precision to 
herself; she was but conscious of a certain malaise 
of mind that seemed to call for a good brisk walk. 
Not yet when she set out did she admit the reality 
of that which troubled her; she put it down to 
some little derangement which, in her simple 
phrase, must be walked off, and she blamed her- 
self for having neglected her physical exercise 
during this last week. To-morrow she would have 
a good game of golf. This afternoon she could 
w^ across the marshes by the field path to the 
club-house, and, very likely, find a friend return- 
ing, who would promise her a match for next day. 

She set forward briskly enough, skirting round 
the base of the hill, and then striking southwards 
towards the thin line of sea that lay beyond the 
sandy hummocks. The air was allegro with sun- 
shine, with the smell of green things, with the 
song of larks, with the faint fresh odour of the 
sea, and the town behind her basked in quiet and 
golden content. Yet indefinably but unmistake- 
ably, the day was not a day of spring, though no 
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frosts as yet had laid an arresting finger on the 
vegetation of field and hedge. There lacked that 
quality of growth and expansion with which the 
days of March are pregnant; it was an afternoon 
that heralded winter and decay, not the regenera- 
tive months. In the ditches and in shadow of the 
stunted hedgerows there still lay thick dews of the 
previous night; the earth had not drunk them in 
to feed her growing children, but left them to 
decorate the leaves and long-bladed grasses that 
no longer needed their nourishment. The sap had 
already begun to leave the stubborn hawthorn 
twigs, and their foliage, though not yet blackened, 
hung listless, and no buds, no star of young squib- 
like leaves gave promise of summer. The wild 
clematis was grey-bearded, and the withered 
stalks of briony were bright with red berries that 
hung like lit lamps among the ripened haws. Yet 
still invisible larks were vocal overhead, deluded 
by the warmth and the lingering of St. Martin's 
summer. 

Like a horse to the water, Dorothy led her mind 
up to a hundred agreeable subjects, but she could 
not make it drink. To-day it would have none of 
that which so often refreshed and interested it: 
all such matters were extraneous to this moment. 
It kept going back to the gabled house with its 
store of antique treasures, so soon to be dispersed, 
and its antique owner, who, it was quite clear, 
would so soon have to leave all that he had gath- 
ered. It had struck her to-day how terribly frail, in 
spite of the extremely active and needle-like mind, 
was his bodily frame ; it was not for long that he 
would limp about his room, with his acute an- 
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athemas on the behaviour of his daughters. And 
that which must so soon come to him, must soon 
come to her also, and she would grow feeble and 
dim-eyed, without even having tasted the rapture 
of living. Mr. Audley himself, his daughters, her 
own treasured Mrs. Holt, silly Mary even who had 
to-day only blushingly announced her engagement 
to a middle-aged plumber, had such an enormous 
advantage over her. They had all loved, they had 
all felt passion at one time or another for some 
one, not themselves; they had touched the only 
sure rock in this sea of passing and dianging 
things, among which she still tossed, unan- 
chored. • • • 

Dorothy had struck the road again, across the 
long bended bow of which her field-path was the 
direct string, and found herself dose to the club- 
house where she hoped to meet some friend with 
whom to employ herself next day. But she left 
it without entering, and turning to the right 
climbed across the sandhills which fringed the sea. 
The brisk walk at present had only succeeded in 
briskening her mind to a more acute perception 
of her trouble; so far from blunting it, it had 
only given it an exquisite point. It was sharp- 
ened to make fine definite lines ; she felt she had to 
take it in hand, and make some designs with it. It 
was no use sheathing it again. Yet what could 
she draw but empty spaces: just empty spaces? 
And what had she drawn t Nothing: her paper 
seemed to be still blank. 

She sat down on the edge of the sand-dunes that 
tumbled steeply in front of her down to the level 
sandy beach. The tide was very far out, where 
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a line of breaking ripples marked the sea's edge, 
and a vast unbroken emptiness lay in front of her. 
Then, without volition on her part, an absurd fan- 
tastic design seemed to outline itself on her blank 
sheets. She saw an intimacy grow out of a friend- 
ship, and out of intimacy love. It was no use her 
telling herself that no such thought had ever 
crossed her mind, for it was crossing it at this 
moment in all dkections, making a pattern of 
lovely lines. She was not old yet, so she told 
herself, she was still capable of feeling and in- 
spiring love. Old Mr. Audley had spoken in jest, 
of course, for in the same tone a moment after 
he had suggested that he himself should marry 
Wilfred Easton's mother, but his jest, a chance 
shot delivered blindfold, had hit something, and 
had stuck there quivering. 

Dorothy told herself, and with complete truth 
and sincerity, that she was not in love with Wil- 
fred Easton; at least, if she was, she did not yet 
know it. But she did know that her growing 
friendship with him had brought into her life a 
species of emotions that she had never known 
yet, which troubled her, and she distrusted it. 
For love which comes so naturally to the young, 
an instinct as simple as hunger or the need for 
sleep, breaks in difficult dawn to women who have 
passed their natural mating-time without having 
yet seen its light. Already it was a matter of 
wondering exdtement to her in the morning 
whether she would meet him that day, and the 
pretty clothes she habitually wore in contrast to 
the robust serviceableness of the garb more usual 
among the ladies of Oakley, had a reason which 
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at present she concealed from herself. At all 
times she liked to **look tidy'^ ; there was no cause 
for her abandoning her practice, because, unad- 
mitted by herself, she had an extra cause for de- 
siring to look well. But to-day, for the first time, 
she allowed herself to know why she took more 
pains with her appearance than she had been ac- 
customed to, and simultaneously with that she 
knew it was no use being secretive with herself 
any longer. Something stirred in her soul that 
had never stirred there yet. And she was thirty- 
five years old. 

That fact grew more insistent, and very soon it 
spread over her whole sky, leaving her in a ray- 
less and profound twilight of spirits. Too late 
had the stirring come ; it was impossible that any 
man, looking on her now for the first time, should 
feel for her the dawning of love. It was cruel 
that this should come to her now, that what she 
had missed all the years of her youth should be 
given her when in the very nature of things it 
must be a voice that cried in the wilderness. 
With what ironical swiftness had it answered her 
lament for her vanished youth, her sense of the 
enfeebling years! It was a bitter gift, sent to 
mock her, to make her descent into the shadowed 
valley more difficult, in that now it had dawned 
on the heights she had already left. It had not 
come when she was there, fit and ready to wel- 
come its beams, but now, when she had gone so 
far down the path that can never be retraced. 
Gallantly and resolutely, ten days ago, she had 
repelled the first assault of middle-age, telling 
herself that there was time yet; now when that 
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assurance would have meant everything to her, 
she was unable to make it. It was autumn with 
her, not spring: the larks and she were wrong 
to think of singing as in mating-time. 

This time the attack on her fortitude was far 
more deadly. Before, she could tell herself that 
her pleasures and interests in her pursuits, bar- 
ren though they might be, were still undimmed. 
Even if they all came to nothing the stimulus 
that attempting brings with it was hers ; but now 
the very attempting seemed profitless, when she 
felt the desire for all she had missed stir impo- 
tently within her. She had admitted that desire 
to herself; she owned for the moment the im- 
possibility of its realisation. She who all her 
life had been so ready to give love, if she could 
but find one to whom to give, knew that she had 
found that one, and that nothing in the world was 
less likely than that he should want it. 

A sudden flush of light over the sand-hills where 
she sat roused her external attention, and look- 
ing up she saw that the sun, just emerging below 
a line of doud in the West, was dose to its red 
and frosty setting in the sea. A light, red and 
amazing, spread over the wet shining sands, not 
ominous and threatening, but of a wonderful and 
lucent brightness, fresh and pure as the dawning 
of a day on remote Alpine snows. The breaking 
ripples which half an hour ago had been faintly 
white and far away across the level sands, had 
come very quickly nearer with the turn of the 
tide, and now close at hand whispered and broke 
in lines of rose-coloured foam, that shot out in 
horizontal peaks and promontories of liquid fire 
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across the beach. Oulls wheeled about the edge of 
the incoming water, their white feathers suffused 
with the western glow; all earth and air seemed 
for the moment to have been placed in the heart 
of some incomparable ruby. More fiery yet, and 
now mixed with many-hued flames, the glory 
mounted as the sun cut the rim of the sea. The 
thin cloud above it, out of which it had just passed, 
as a bridegroom out of his chamber, was turned 
to amber and sard: above it a layer of pale em- 
erald was spread across the sky, and to the East 
rising perpendicularly from behind the molten 
roofs and houses of Oakley, a huge cumulus doud 
stood sentinel in the dear dusk of night that was 
spreading westwards over the heavens. Of cal- 
cedon with caves of sapphire was it builded, but 
the top still flared crimson in the heights, a por- 
tent, a miracle of celestial architecture. 

Now the clouds of these huge skies, the vast 
aerial perspectives above their level lands, are, 
as has been said, a source of constant admira- 
tion to Oakleyites, and Dorothy, even in the midst 
of her tragic disturbances and discoveries, caught 
her breath when of a sudden she became con- 
scious of this pageant in which she sat. To her, 
as to many simple and genuine souls, the beauty 
of the visible world was both a reality and a sym- 
bol, and sitting there in the centre of this en- 
compassing splendour, she suddenly felt herself 
her limitations, her hopes and her despair, dwindle 
to a point and become stupendously minute. If 
they had the power to torture her with dim 
agonies of regret and emptiness, should not she 
be filled, not vaguely and dimly, but with a more 
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acute and personal feeling, at this astounding 
spectacle? The sonl within herself was part of 
the soul that inspired the sands with crimson and 
the sea with unutterable splendour. To her mor- 
tal eyes but a few leagues of light as compared 
with the endless fires of space were visible, and 
all the firep of space and their inconjecturable pa- 
geants were still but a symbol, an expression of 
the same soul that animated her, were but part 
of the garment of God. . . . 

Suddenly she stood up. 

**We give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory,'' 
she said. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Thb Dante-class had just dispersed, bat Wilfred 
Easton still lingered in front of the fire in Dor- 
othy's drawing-room. Outside the wind squalled 
and bellowed round the house, making weird 
bowlings and cries in the chimney, and sheets of 
rain every now and then were flung against the 
windows. But this wild December weather had 
not in any way damped the enthusiasm of the 
students, and it had been a populous class that 
had sat round her drawing-room. They had met 
as usual at four and Dorothy had translated to 
them an awful canto of the Inferno. During this 
Mrs. Andrews had sat with a pleased vindictive 
smile on her face, as if to say that it served them 
all right, and had nodded her head in a thoroughly 
approving manner when they came to the fate of 
Adamo di Brescia, the coiner of false coin, while 
Mrs. Watson had indicated with a perfectly dif- 
ferent kind of smile that she could have put Dante 
right in a moment if she had had the chance. But 
it had been a depressing cycle, and the students 
had fortified themselves afterwards by an excel- 
lent tea with muffins and hot cakes. A short ex- 
position by Dorothy had followed, and then a 
general discussion, in which Miss Pontifex sug- 
gested that they should intersperse their stifling 
descent with breaths of air out of the Paradise. 
^'For I assure you that after last class/' she 

U5 
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said, ''when I went home I hardly slept a wink 
all night. Of conrsei it is all very beantif ul, bat 
I do think that we shonld all feel happier if " 

Mrs. Andrews, as nsnal, interrupted. 

<<I think they deserved it all,'' she said, ''and 
as for Adamo di Bresda who made false coins, 
I am very pleased that he became like the — ^what 
was it — oh yes, that he was swollen into the ap- 
pearance of a monstrous lute. I remember last 
year receiving two bad five franc pieces at Lau- 
sanne, and how annoyed it made me.'' 

Mrs. Watson gave a great sigh. 

"Poor Dante,'* she said, "poor dear Dante, so 
full of false claims and thoughts of other people's 
wickedness! The whole of the Inferno is quite, 
quite unreal to me, and I fully agree with Miss 
Pontif ex that we should pass on to the Paradiso. 
I often wonder whether he did not have a great 
crisis, and get some glimmerings of Divine Sci- 
ence, after he had finished the lof emo. You see, 
Mrs. Eddy only discovered it in the sense that 
Isaac Newton discovered the law of gravity; it 
had been there all the time." 

Mr. Sholton leaned back in his chair and looked 
up at the ceiling till Mrs. Watson had finished. 

"I revel in the Inferno," he said. **It gives 
me aU sorts of ideas for pictures. Indeed, I think 
I shall do a set of cartoons. Adamo di Brescia 
swollen into the semblance of a monstrous Intel 
What a picture!" 

"I am sure that would suit you very well," 
remarked Mrs. Andrews decidedly. She had been 
sitting for her portrait to Mr. Sholton, by way of 
burying the hatchet that had been so much in 
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evidence over the picture exhibition, and he had 
apparently considered her to resemble a Chinese 
puzzle of mauve circles and chocolate-coloured 
triangles. 

** And why do you think thatf asked Mr. Shol- 
ton, suddenly transferring his gaze from the ceil- 
ing to her. 

'^Because if we are unable to guess which is 
Adamo di Brescia, you can say we are not familiar 
with the appearance of monstrous lutes." 

Mrs. Watson hastened to intervene. 

* * Oh, Mr. Sholton, ' ' she said. * * Why do you not 
devote your wonderful talents to the portrayal 
of something beautiful f Why do you not give 
us pictures of Divine Science and 'Encompassing 
Love^t Think how beautifuL" 

Dorothy tapped the table. 

**We are wandering a little from our discus- 
sion," she said. ''As regards going straight on 
to the Paradise, I will do whatever the members 
of the class wish. But I think we should lose the 
values if we went skipping about. We shall ap- 
preciate the light more if we walk through the 
darkness." 

" To me the darkness is quite unreal," said Mrs. 
Watson. 

Mrs. Andrews wanted to disagree with anybody 
that afternoon. She had been headed off. by Mr. 
Sholton, and gladly turned on her sister. 

"But we have not, my dear Jane," she said, 
"the intellectual advantage which you so richly 
enjoy, of being able to disbelieve anything you 
choose, at a moment's notice. We envy you, but 
we cannot emulate you." 
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Wilfred Easton had sat silent during this. 
Here he looked up briskly at Dorothy. 

"I always try to believe Browning on the sub- 
ject of the Inferno/' he said. ''Do you remem- 
ber 

Dante who loved well because he hated. 
Hated widcedness that hinders loving.'' 

Mrs. Watson was always willing to repeat the 
same thing over and over again in slightly varied 
words. 

''But since there is nothing but Love/' she said, 
"there can't be either wickedness or hating." 

He laughed. 

"Welly we must amend my quotation," he said. 
"We must say, 'Dante who loved well because 
he was under the false impression that he hated 
the imaginary wickedness that is falsely supposed 
to hinder loving.' " 

"That is Jane in a nutshell," remarked Mrs. 
Andrews triumphantly, and the discussion termi- 
nated with the resolution to go consecutively 
forward. 

The class buttoned themselves into mackin- 
toshes soon after and shod themselves in goloshes, 
preparatorily to going forth into this Babel of a 
storm, but Wilfred Easton, who had but to cross 
the road, lingered a little. He had made himself 
useful in enfolding Mrs. Watson in a prodigious 
number of shawls and waterproof coverings, the 
wearing of which seemed to be a little inconsist- 
ent if you were quite sure that there were no such 
things as colds in the head. He touched on this 
point when he returned to Dorothy in the draw- 
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ing-room, with the supposition in his mind that 
he was going to say good-night to her and go, 
but with the intention of stopping to talk a little 
if he received the very slightest encouragement. 
As he entered, she had just drawn a chair up 
near to the fire, and had sat down in it. 

"So why does she wear themf he asked. 
'^You and I know why, and that is because it is a 
cold, wet night. But is it consistent?" 

Dorothy glanced at a chair, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. But it was sufficient to make him con- 
strue it into an invitation. 

**0h, no, it^s not consistent," she said. "But 
who is consistent! Indeed, who wants to bet 
Shouldn't we all become rather dull if we always 
acted consistently?" 

He laughed. 

"Mrs. Watson is not that," he Said. "But if 
I was her husband I should sooner or later cut 
her throat: probably sooner. It would drive me 
quite crazy to live with any one who persistently 
denied the evidence of the senses, and who, when 
convicted of inconsistency, gabbles your head 
off." 

"Oh, you mustn't think of murdering Mrs. 
Watson, ' ' said she. * ' It — ^it would be very unkind. 
I would willingly have you hung for it." 

"But I shoiQi^'t be hung. My counsel would 
prove that I had been driven mad first." 

A great blast bugled in the chimney and the 
flame of the fire reared upwards, drawn towards 
it. 

"I think we all deny the evidence of our sensed 
at times," she said. "There are a quantity of 
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fhings we are quite aware of , which we persist- 
ently disregard, even if we don't actually deny 
them,'' 

'*What sort of things!" 

^'Onr conviction, for instance, that almost 
everything we do is not worth while doing; our 
knowledge that we are getting older and older, 
and are soon going to die." 

He sat up briskly. 

"Ah, yes, my dear lady," he said, **it is one 
of the paramount duties of life to deny that sort 
of thing. I can't tell you how strongly I uphold 
that. But fancy you, of all people, doubting it." 

She raised her eyebrows. 

"Me of all people f" she asked. 

"Yes. If I had been asked to give a really 
striking instance of some one who completely be- 
lieved in the sacredness of occupations, I should 
have named you. Yes, I said sacred. And it is 
almost as sacred a duty to abolish from our minds 
the fact that, as you say, we get older and older, 
and are undoubtedly going to die. If we thor- 
oughly believed and assimilated those depressing 
facts, most of us would never do a stroke more 
work or have an hour's enjoyment any more. We 
just disregard them, or, if cornered by them, deny 
them. And you, as I say, I should have thought 
were most vigorously unconscious of them." 

The conversation had taken a decidedly per- 
sonal turn, but Dorothy felt no touch of self -con- 
sciousness. For in these last six weeks the two 
had attained to a very open and sunny level of 
friendship, on whidi it was not only possible but 
natural to discuss personal topics impersonally, 
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that is to say, without sentiment on the one hand, 
or shyness on the other, and above all without 
danger of misunderstanding. On his side he 
found her discerning and sympathetic; he had 
made of her a friend and confidante second only 
in intimacy to his mother, with the added attrac- 
tion of her being his contemporary, and not of 
his own blood. Never in his life had he enjoyed a 
friendship in the least like this ; once only before 
had he known a woman well, and she had en- 
thralled, scorched and abandoned hiuL With Dor- 
othy he felt wholly heart-free, and so could give 
full rein to his affectionate regard for her. She 
on her side had resolutely shut the door on the 
possibility that she had decided during a sunset 
hour by the sea was an impossibility, and had 
given herself up with unrestricted enjoyment to a 
friendship that was as new to her as it was to 
him. It was true that she had never yet come 
near a mind of the same quality and quickness 
and constructive responsiveness, so to speak, as 
his, and it was to this new quality that she attrib- 
uted the delight of their intimacy, not guessing, 
nor seeking to guess, whether the eternal attrac- 
tion of sex was not responsible for it. Having, 
with all the force of her will, closed the door on 
that, she was wholly unaware that already she, 
who had at first stood leaning with her back 
against it, had by now advanced out into the mid- 
dle of the room. Wholly unaware also she had 
been, up till now, that it had silently swung open 
again, that her heart, imprisoned there by herself, 
was looking out. She sat in silence a moment 
looking at him, and meeting his vivid gaze. Then 
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she dropped her eyes and lay bad^ in her chair. 

''But what if there is another, an opposed 
duty,'' she asked, **that of accepting and even 
welcoming what is certainly true, namely that we 
are going to get old, and that what we do doesn't 
amount to mucht Or is modesty not a Christian 
virtue?" 

'^I should call it a Christian vice," he said. 
**0r at any rate one of the seven deadly virtues. 
I couldn't get on at all unless I was highly opti- 
mistic about myself, and decided to ignore the 
gloomy view about my works that you once so 
trenchantly put forward. By the way, have you 
found that paper yett You promised me you 
would look for it." 

**I kept my promise," said Dorothy rather 
faintly. 

''It is dear that you have found it. It is ob^ 
vious also that your promise to look for it implied 
that you would let me see it if you found it." 

"Oh, please not, Mr. Wilfred," she said. ''Be- 
sides, you must remember that I didn't know you 
then." 

"You ought never to know people when you 
criticise their works. A criticism into which per- 
sonal bias enters is not worth the paper it is 
written on. I shall think you a very dishonourable 
woman unless you show it to me." 

"If you mean that, I shall have to. But you 
are using brute moral force." 

"I don't care, as long as I get it. But this is 
all a parenthesis. You were wondering whether 
in ordinary modesty you oughtn't to dwell on the 
fact that all you did amounted to very little. I 
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am sure yon oughtn't, both for the practical rea- 
son that it is a discouraging reflection, and if 
there is one thing absolutely necessary in this 
life it is courage, and for the abstract reason that 
self-depreciation is just as bad as depreciating 
other people. They both really spring from a sort 
of conceit I'' 

'* Conceit?'* she asked. 

"Yes, conceit with the loftiness of your ideals. 
It may sound mere paradox, but there is possi- 
bly something in it. And there is certainly some- 
thing in this that it is good to paint and to write 
and to play. It is all part of the service to 
beauty.*' 

Dorothy laughed. 

**You are encouraging," she said. **But what 
if one's contribution to the service of beauty con- 
sists in the production of very ugly things! My 
playing for instance. It is really quite terrible. 
And I make poor Miss Pontif ex play duets with 
me. Heaven forgive me I" 

** There's not the least doubt that Heaven will 
forgive you. Besides, for a purely personal rea- 
son I want you to go on." 

Dorothy's face fell. 

**You're not going to ask Miss Pontif ex and 
me to play to you when wq dine with you to-mor- 
row!" she asked. 

"I am bound to say it wasn't that, though I 
am obliged for the suggestion. No, my personal 
reason was that when I want to be lazy, as I often 
do, I think of you being busy. Then I get going 
with my Marchionesses again. There's one whom 
I left in a terrible fix. Her husband has just 
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found a young Guardsman smoking in her bed* 
room. Clapham Jmiction will like that!" 

"What's going to happen?'' asked Dorothy. 

"I thought perhaps yon conld tell me. Shall it 
be Christmas Eve, and at the moment the waits 
might say *God bless yon merry gentlemen t' 
Clapham Junction would like that." 

Dorothy laughed, but instantly became grave 
again. 

**You may have my paper about you," she 
said. 

"Thank you very much. But what was the 
immediate connection t" 

"Oh, Mr. Wilfred, of course you seel It is that 
I dislike your writing that sort of thing more now 
I know you than when I didn't." 

Next moment the blood had rushed to her face, 
and she stood up. 

"I beg your pardon," she said. "I ought never 
to have said that. It was very stupid of me ; I 
didn't think." 

He looked at her as she stood in front of him' 
with a suddenly lit spark of admiration. That 
flush of sudden colour excellently became her: her 
face under its low-growing greyish hair was won- 
derfully youthful in its impetuous entreaty. But 
even more he was interested in the vehemence 
with which she retracted what was to him a de- 
lightfully complimentary speech. 

"But instead of forgiving you," he said, "I 
bow my acknowledgments. You have found that 
the tradesman is nicer than his goods. But do 
tell me exactly why you are sorry you spoke 
so friendlily." 
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"It wasn't friendly," she said, **though it is 
kind of yon to think so. It was merely imper* 
tinenf 

He stood np also. 

**No, not impertinent,'* he said, '^friendly. I 
won't allow yon to retract. Yon paid me a great 
compliment, and did so, as yon yonrself said, 
withont thinking. It is exactly that which gives 
it its valne. Why did yon ever wish to with- 
draw it?" 

The sincerity of his manner restored her. She 
felt she had assumed a position of intimacy that 
he had given her no passport for, but now he 
seemed to say no passport was needed. The 
friendly relations between the two countries made 
snch formalities unnecessary. 

"I withdraw it no longer, then," she said. **I 
do like yon better than your books. I have read 
them all, by the way, during this last month. I 
feel compelled to add that I read them in sixpenny 
editions!" 

He laughed. 

''That is an admission of transcendent hon- 
esty," he said. **And I think I now see why you 
felt that all you did amounted to so little." 

Dorothy, quite restored, gave him a smile of 
delightful good fellowship. 

**I am down," she said. "Go on hitting me." 

"I think I shall. At least I shall go on hitting 
you on some other occasion, because I see it is 
already dinner-time, and I am not yet dressed. 
But consider that there are more blows in store 
for you. You have not even conjectured why I 
write that sort of stuff t Do guess. Think of the 
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most sordid reason in the world, and yon will be 
right/' 

"Are those some of the hits you spoke of?" j 

she said. i 

"Possibly. Give me a sordid reason, anyhow.'* 

"Because it sells,'' said Dorothy brutally. 

"Yes. Quite right And why am I so mer- 
cenary?" 

"Because you don't really care for Art. All 
the same, I know that that is untrue, Mr. Wil- 
fred." 

He had got quite grave again, and his threat 
to go on hitting her when she was down had quite 
passed from his mind. She, seeing his gravity, 
had divined that too; she knew he was speaking 
seriously again. 

"I do care for Art," he said. "You are quite 
right. I am perfectly well aware that my work 
has nothing to do with Art. It is trade, as you 
and my mother are quite well aware. And you 
cannot be an artist unless you are able to dream. 
Now I got badly hurt once, and it took from me 
the power of dreaming. I was quite young at the 
time, but I have still got a half -written book, the 
first I ever tried to write, which is quite dream- 
like. Since then, I took to trade." 

He looked at her questioningly, wondering if 
she understood. A glance sufficiently answered 
him. 

"And I have excellent reasons for being an in- 
dustrious tradesman," he said, "a reason that 
you will readily understand, since I know how 
long and how unwearyingly you looked after your 
mother, and you will know how impossible it 
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would be for me to speak of this tmless yon nnder- 
stood. But since yon nnderstand, it is quite nat- 
ural for me to do so, for you will know that I am 
not thinking about myself when I tell you. She 
has no money of her own, and — ^and — ^she is very 
delicate, she has to be cared for. How horrible it 
would be to say this to anybody who didn't under- 
stand/' 

Dorothy stood in silence a moment Then a 
question that had often occurred to her rose to 
her lips. 

"And is that why you came to live heref she 
asked. **Was it that London didn't suit her!" 

He nodded without reply, and Dorothy took a 
step forward towards him. 

*^0h, but how delightful for youl" she said. 
**I envy you I" 

"Of course. And now really the tradesman, 
after his apologies pro vita stia, must go. I have 
had a nice talk. Miss Dorothy, and almost com- 
pletely about myself, I hasten to add. And you 
will send the paper round, won't you? Or will 
you give it me now!" 

"Now," she said. 

She went with him out into the hall; even as he 
took his hat and coat the front-door bell rang, and 
Silly Mary came hurrying up the kitchen stairs to 
answer it. The opened door let in a buffet of 
wind that made the pictures rattle on the walls, 
and Mary handed her mistress a note. It was 
quite short and came from Mrs. Andrews, an- 
nouncing that her father had had a stroke and 
was not expected to live. She had gone straight 
from the Dante-class to dine with him, and they 
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had just sat down when the seizure oame. The 
last thing he had said before that, was that he 
wanted to see Dorothy next morning. So would 
she comet He had spoken of some lacquer screen 
that he wanted to buy, 

Wilfred insisted on accompanying her through 
this tempestuous night down to the gabled house 
in the High Street. The rain had ceased and the 
stars seemed to plunge on a headlong course 
through wreaths of flying cloud. The wind was of 
hurricane force, and had swept the streets bare 
of passengers. On the way she told him of her 
conjecture about what this screen was, saying how 
she had mentioned to Mr. Audley the lacquer 
screen in the drawing-room of the Comer House. 
When Wilfred left her at the door, he said: 

'^I will have it sent down. Put it where he can 
see it, if he recovers consciousness.'' 

'*0h, that is kind of you," she said. **But is it 
worth while f 

^'It may be. He might like to see it Let him 
think it is his." 

They had laid Mr. Audley on the floor close to 
the chair where he had been sitting when the 
stroke came on him, with his head slightly 
propped up, his face red and suffused, and his 
breathing, loud and painful, sounded like some 
prodigious snoring of some uneasy sleeper. The 
dinner-table was laid, and in front of his place 
there still steamed a plate of soup. The three 
sisters were all there, sitting in a stiff row against 
the wall, and Mrs. Watson got up as Dorothy 
entered. 
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"So good of you to come, Miss Dorothy," she 
said "But Minnie need not have sent for you. 
I am convinced that Papa is much better already. 
Probably by to-morrow morning he will see you 
just as usuaL" 

Dr. Watson was sitting by the side of the 
stricken man, watching him. He looked up at Dor- 
othy and shook his head. 

"If we only could get rid of aU the false 
thought that surrounds him," sighed Mrs. Wat- 
son. 

It was probably Mrs. Andrews who siud 
"Pooh" in a strangled whisper. But she com- 
posed her face again quickly and closed her 
eyes. 

It was very few minutes before the Coromandel 
screen arrived from the Comer House, and Dor- 
othy, after explaining why it had come, had it 
placed along the wall opposite the dying man, so 
that if for a moment Mr. Audley came to him- 
self before the end, it would be the first object on 
which his eyes would rest. It was quite possible, 
so Dr. Watson explained to her, that this might 
happen, though the probability was that he would 
pass from this state into death without regain- 
ing consciousness. But she determined, since he 
had asked to see her just before the stroke, to 
wait on this chance, and she went into the next 
room with two of the sisters, to be summoned by 
Mrs. Tobin if any change came. 

Then began the muffled march of the minutes, 
when the watchers wait for the final visitor, and 
the white, still presence of death. Mrs. Andrews, 
who on such occasions was extremely weU up to 
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fhe mark, brought Dorothy some soup and chicken 
and a glass of port, telling her that she insisted 
on her eating and drinking, bnt that she herself 
could not touch a morsel. She then ate a quan- 
tity of sponge finger-biscuits. Mrs. Watson sat a 
little apart, fighting false thought by means of 
repeating over and over to herself the ninety-first 
psalm, and smiling encouragingly at Dorothy, 
whenever she caught her eye, to indicate that the 
cure was rapidly progressing. At other times 
she seemed lost in meditation, and regarded in an 
abstract manner the Chippendale cabinet in the 
comer, and a more than doubtful Turner land- 
scape that hung over the fireplace. 

Dorothy felt tired but alert, and after she had 
finished her dinner took up a book and sat with 
it open in her lap, without reading it. That which 
they were waiting for was tragically sad, just 
because • . . because nobody was sad about it. 
Mr. Audley 's daughters observed the conventions : 
they sat with closed eyes, they spoke in whispers, 
but the conventions meant nothing whatever to 
them. The man who lay there was friendless: 
not a soul in the world would miss him in the sense 
that there would be a blank left by his death, and 
if it was his fault that nobody cared, that made 
it so much the sadder. And for herself, the only 
other mourner there, she knew that her zest for 
life, her pleasure in it, would not be dimmed. In 
any case people "got over'* bereavements with 
strange rapidity; here there would be nothing to 
get over. When that heavy breathing, audible 
from the next room, ceased, there would be none 
in the world who would feel that they had lost 
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anything. They would ni[)t bear their loss with 
resignation, simply because there was no loss to 
bear. 

No : these rooms crowded in every comer with 
curiosities were the only record of eighty years of 
life. If those inanimate things could feel, they 
might experience a sort of gratitude to one who 
had so eagerly sought for them, rescuing them 
from dirt and dingy pawn shops, but nobody else 
in the world cared. Nor, on his side, did he care 
for anything else: where his treasure was, there 
his heart was also, and if he recovered, which 
was not humanly possible, he would in that new 
lease of life but collect more. They could do 
nothing for him except put the screen which he 
had asked about, where he could see it. 

Dorothy began to hope, almost to pray, that he 
would come to himself and see the screen, and 
think perhaps that it was his. She could think 
of nothing else that he wished for, and she pas- 
sionately wished it for him. It was not in her 
nature to wonder about his soul, to be eager to 
know that it was being taken care of, to pray for 
its well-being. That, in a faith that was not less 
child-like because of its quietness, she took per- 
fectly for granted. But she longed for him to see 
the screen standing there. 

About an hour had passed when her senses 
noted some sort of change, without her at once 
perceiving what it was. Then she knew that 
that snoring heavy breathing had stopped, and 
next moment Mrs. Andrews, who was taking her 
turn in watching, looked in and beckoned them. 

He was lying quite still with eyes closed, but 
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the purplish flush had left his face, and it looked 
like the face of an old man sleeping healthfully. 
She just heard Mrs. Watson whisper, ^'Look, he 
is so much better!" when Mr. Audley's eyes 
opened, and he saw the screen opposite hun. 

''By Oad: the Coromandel screen,'' he said. 
''Glad IVe got that/' 

A faint tremor shook him, and there was dead 
silence again. 

The funeral was to take place on the f ourUi day 
after Mr. Audley's death, and for the intervening 
time his three daughters moved in an atmosphere 
of impenetrable decorum. It had been ascertained 
from his solicitor that there were no directions in 
his will with regard to the manner of his inter- 
ment; consequently Mrs. Andrews, as eldest, ar- 
ranged everything with the undertaker, keeping 
her veil down during the interview, and acquies- 
cing in his suggestion of "plain oak with silver 
handles." This decision she communicated to her 
sisters, but for those three days they might al- 
most have taken a Trappist vow, so unbroken was 
their silence. Such was the custom in well-regu- 
lated families : until the funeral as little as pos- 
sible of any kind was said. They all wore veils, 
and were seen passing swiftly about the streets to 
each other's houses, with heads bent, exchanging 
no salutations with anybody. They lunched, dined 
and sat together every day, and made a couple 
of visits in a compact suspicious body to the 
gabled house where their father lay. No mention 
of any sort was made of his will, for until the 
burial had taken place it was customary to treat 
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the deceased as having died intestate, except that 
the solicitor looked ti^ough it to see if he had 
expressed any wishes about his funeral. Each of 
the three sisters had written a note of thanks to 
Wilfred Easton for the loan of the Coromandel 
screen, which was at once returned, but all other 
messages of condolence were left to be answered 
after the funeral. Until then Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. 
Tobin and Mrs. Watson lived like divers in deep 
seas, each in her separate diving bell, which, so 
to speak, was made of glass, so that she was vis- 
ible to the outward eye, but in the impenetrable 
calm of deep waters. And all three, each in her 
separate cell, were filled with the gloomiest fore- 
bodings of what the will might contain. 

They with Dr. Watson and Mr. Andrews made 
a quintette of mourners when the procession 
started from the gabled house. The three sisters 
travelled in the first coach, with the windows up, 
and each with a black-bordered pocket-handker- 
chief held in front of her mouth, so that they 
had to breathe exclusively through their noses. In 
the second carriage came the two husbands, and 
last the hearse, a dreadful glass-sided box like a 
curiosity case, with six bla^ plumes on the top, 
similar to those on the heads of the black horses 
that dragged it and the mourning coaches; the 
horses had immensely long false tails tied on with 
nearly invisible black tape. The moment they had 
started the blinds in the house, which had been 
drawn down since Mr. Audley 's death, were pulled 
up, and lunch was laid by the boot-boy and the 
housemaid, who had not gone to the funeral. At 
a foot's pace the procession moved along the High 
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Street, and with brakes heavily applied to pre- 
vent the hearse starting into a trot down the 
steep road, passed down the street to the ceme- 
tery that lay a few hundred yards out of the 
town. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Andrews 
and Mrs. Tobin stepped back into their carriage. 
The horses started off at a smart trot, they put 
down the windows and pulled up their veils, and 
put their handkerchiefs into their pockets. And 
it would have seemed to them as unsuitable not 
to talk rather briskly now as to have talked at all 
before. 

''I remember Papa buying the (tables so well," 
said Mrs. Andrews. **He came here two years 
after Mr. Andrews and I settled here; indeed he 
came in order to be near me, as he often said. 
Louisa, if you would shift a little, I should not get 
crushed to a jelly against the side.'' 

Louisa shifted. 

''I beg your pardon, Minnie,'' she said. '^I had 
no idea you were not quite comfortable. And I 
envy you your memory; I cannot recollect Papa 
ever saying anything of the sort Of course, he 
may have said it to you privately, but when I kept 
house for Papa after he came to live here, and 
before I married Mr. Tobin, there was never any 
talk of his having come here in order to be near 
you." 

Mrs. Watson sighed. 

"How I envy you both being able to remember 
those dear days," she said. "I can remember 
nothing of our coming to live here. Of course, I 
was quite a wee thing at the time." 
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Mrs. Tobin and Mrs. Andrews both made rapid 
oalcnlations. 

^'You were always small, Jane,'' said Mrs. An- 
drews, **if it is that which you mean by saying 
yon were a wee thing. But you were eighteen, if 
you were a day, when Papa bought the Gables." 

**More than eighteen," said Mrs. Tobin; "you 
were a wee thing of nineteen and a half. Wee 
thing! I don't know what you mean by a wee 
thing, Jane!" 

**-Aiiyhow, I can remember nothing of Papa 
saying he came here in order to be near Minnie," 
said Mrs. Watson. 

"No, Jane, you are right there," said Mrs. 
Tobin, instantly forming another combination. 
"Minnie has imagined that. But here we are, 
and if you would get out, Minnie, without stepping 
on my foot, as you did when you got in, I shall 
not have a renewal of the pain I suffered ten 
minutes ago." 

It had been arranged that Mr. Andrews and 
Dr. Watson should not come back to the Gables 
for lunch, and as Mr. Antrim, the family solicitor, 
had already arrived, the sisters went straight 
into the dining-room to hear the reading of the 
wilL The latter was a short, nervous-looking 
little man with hair brushed straight up from his 
forehead, which gave him a look of chronic sur- 
prise and dismay. 

"I shall not detain you long," he said. "The 
late Mr. Audley's will is remarkably concise. He 
drew it up himself, and though it is not phrased in 
our usual le^al terms, it is perfectly clear in pur- 
port. It consists indeed of but four clauses." 
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Mrs. Andrews and Mrs. Tobin fixed deadly eyes 
on the speaker; Mrs. Watson looked at the GMp- 
pendale cabinet. 

Antrim transferred bis dismayed gaze to the 
single folio sheet, and read: — 

^'I leave my entire fortune, consisting of bonds 
and debentnre-stock to the value of about £100,000, 
to my three daughters, to be divided equally be- 
tween them, subject to certain small legacies, 
viz. *' 

Mrs. Watson ceased to regard the Chippen- 
dale cabinet and listened abstractedly to the be- 
quests to servants that followed. 

'^I direct that my daughters should divide 
equitably among themselves the contents of my 
house, the Oables, with power to sell all that they 
do not select, the proceeds of which sale are to be 
divided between them. 

^'I direct that my house, the Oables, and all 
other property of mine, shall be put up to auction, 
the proceeds of the sale to be divided between my 
three daughters. 

^'I direct that my large Chippendale cabinet 
shall be given to my daughter, Mrs. Louisa Tobin. 

"Signed, 

"AlTDBEW AUDLBY.'* 

"Attested by witnesses, the Reverend James 
Muirhead, and myself," said Mr. Antrim, looking 
more surprised than ever. "That, ladies, is all." 

The sisters rose simultaneously as if a spring 
had released them all from their seats. They had 
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eaoh mentally divided one hundred fhonsand 
pounds by three. 

'^Yon will stop to Inneh with us, Mr. Antrimf " 
said Mrs. Andrews. 

Mr. Antrim's hair looked absolutely horrified at 
the suggestion. 

**If you will excuse me, I think I will leave 
you,'' he said. "You will have much to talk over. 
Should you settle to continue the confidence with 
which Mr. Audley honoured me, I should be very 
glad ; in fact, if you will let me know your wishes 
or desires in any way, there is nothing that I 
can say to assure you of--indeed, all quite un- 
necessary " 

Mrs. Watson looked longingly round the room, 

"What beautiful things Papa had," she said. 
"There is no end to them. If you should feel in- 
dined to exdiange the Chippendale cabinet, 
Louisa, with anything I may select, I hope you 
will tell me. You would find it difficult to discover 
a place for it in your dear little house." 

Mrs. Andrews led the way to the dining-room. 

"Papa's Turner and his table-linen always 
seemed to me nice," she said as she seated her- 
self. "I suppose that, as eldest, Louisa and Jane, 
you would not dispute my right to have the first 
choice." 

Mrs. Tobin felt rather strongly, though, she was 
convinced, fairly on this point. 

"I should wish only to interpret Papa's own 
idea," she said. "Though you are undoubtedly 
the eldest, Minnie, he seems to me not to have 
wished to consider you so, in the disposal of his 
property, as he has made your share of his money 
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equal to ours* I do not know how Jane feels 
about if 

"Oh, surely, that must strike everybody," said 
Jane. "And I noticed he used the word equitable. 
Of course, I may be wrong, but Louisa agrees with 
me.'* 

"He always thought a great deal of his coins, '* 
suggested Mrs. Andrews. "There must be cab- 
inets full of them.'' 

"Most of them are in the Chippendale cabinet 
which he left me," remarked Mrs. Tobin. "I 
shall certainly value them very highly." 

"But, dear, he left you the cabinet, not the con- 
tents of it," said Mrs. Watson. "I do not know 
if Minnie agrees with me." 

"Most certainly. I The cabinet was explicitly 
stated, but not the contents any more than the 
Eastern carpet on which it stands." 

"Perhaps you would like to wrench the handles 
off its drawers," said Mrs. Tobin bitterly, taking 
a little jelly. 

Mrs. Watson leaned eagerly forward. 

"Dearest Louisa," she said, "you are harbour- 
ing false thought Cabinet means cabinet, not 
carpets and coins. Such *a quantity of other 
things for you to choose froml" 

"I am convinced that Papa meant thg cabinet 
and its contents," said Louisa. 

"Then you are convinced wrong," said Mrs. 
Andrews, rising. "You may trust Jane and me 
when we agree about a thing. Besides, I recollect 
now thai the last time I came to see Papa he was 
moving all the coins out of the cabinet. Let me 
see if I am right." 
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They adjonmed into the next room. The cab- 
inet was fonnd to contain two dusters and a 
feather bmsh. Mrs. Tobin's face fell. 

'^Then if Minnie has the feather brush because 
she is the eldest/' she said, '^ Jane and I will each 
have a duster. Now let us '* 

She broke off suddenly and looked at Mrs. Wat- 
son, who was fingering some little Dresden figures 
on the mantelpiece. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

It was an awkward moment when, next day, from 
different recesses of the book shop in the High 
Street Mrs. Andrews, with a copy of ''Hints on 
Old Masters," ran into Mrs. Tobin, who was 
caught with ''How to tell Old China" in her hand. 
The latter with a swift and secret movement, 
which she had probably learned from her exer- 
cises in Yogi postures, tried to dispose of this 
excellent little book by a back-handed twist of her 
right arm, but Mrs. Andrews' eye, lucid and pierc- 
ing from her vegetarian diet, detected the cause 
of this strange jerk of her sister's body, and 
hastened to cloak "Hints on Old Masters" below 
the wings of her black cape. She took up "How 
to tell Old China" from the top of the row of 
books where Louisa had hoped to deposit it un- 
seen, and turned to her with a withering air. 

"Since when, Louisa," she said, "have you 
gone in for the study of old chinaf " 

Unfortunately at this moment "Hints on Old 
Masters" slipped like an eel from under Mrs. An- 
drews' arm, and lay open at "Rembrandt" on 
the floor. Mrs. Tobin with one of her swift swoops 
which she practised every morning (without bend- 
ing the knees) picked it up and looked at the 
title of it. 

" 'Hints on Old Masters,' Minnie," she ob- 
served. "You dropped it." 

150 
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There was no nse in wasting more words on it, 
and having found each other out, they left the 
shop togetiber with their purchases done up into 
parcels, and walked up the steep street that led 
to the top of the hill and the scene of the OaMey 
parliaments^ for public fortitude was the correct 
attitude in llie Audley family as soon as a funeral 
was over, just as impenetrable sedusion pre- 
ceded ii 

''It is only right that when we have so many 
things to choose from," said Mrs. Andrews with 
her usual volubility, ''that we should know some- 
thing about what one is doing. Personally I in* 
tend to choose a picture or two before the rest 
of Papa's things are put up for auction, and I 
surmise, n'esUce pas, tiiat you have your eye on 
the china. You are right also to get to know 
something about it. Those little Dresden figures 
now are exceedingly pretty and Papa always set 
a great deal of store by them. I daresay if you 
choose those you will have got the pick of all his 
collections, and I am sure tiiat I shall put in no 
claim for them if you want th^n.*' 

Mrs. Tobin, who was by no means a fool, prob- 
ably appreciated the generosity of this speedi 
pretty fairly. 

"I was sure you and I were not likely to quarrel 
about poor Papa 's things, ' ' she said. ' ' Those lit- 
tle paintings on panel now : there are two of them, 
are there notf How he delighted in them, to be 
sure. He used to pore over them by the hour 
together. I do not know what their value may 
be, but if when you have learned something about 
them you decide to choose them, I shall be quite 
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willing to set the Dresden figures against them. 
They will look pretty on the top of ttte Chippen- 
dale cabinet." 

They had come to the open space of grass and 
gravel walk that, sheltered from the north, lay 
open to the genial November snn. Below, the 
plain towards the sea was steeped in Imninons 
haze, and the two sisters, each delighted to find 
the other so amenable on the subject of panel- 
pictnres and Dresden figures, sat down side by 
side on a green-painted bench. 

''It will be the wiser plan, Louisa," said Mrs. 
Andrews, ' ' and I hope you wUl support me in this, 
if Jane shews herself as self-willed and obstinate 
as is sometimes the case with her — ^it will be the 
wiser plan for us each to choose some little thing 
such as you and I have settled on, and then let the 
whole of the rest of Papa's things go up to auc- 
tion. It would lead to endless discussion, for we 
both know Jane, if we had to go on estimating the 
value of a silver milk-jug as against a coin of 
Charles the Second and an Aubusson carpet 
agaiQst an Albert Diirer. Of course, at the auc- 
tion it will be open for any of us to bid for what- 
ever we like." 

Mrs. Tobin considered this. As a matter of fact 
she wanted a Worcester tea-service as well as 
those Dresden figures. She had something in the 
back of her mind connected with old Worcester 
tea-services which she longed to verify in her book. 

''You are quite right, dear Minnie," she said 
briskly, "and if Jane is self-willed and obstinate, 
as you so rightly suggest it is possible she may 
be, you and I will certainly hold together. Of 
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conrsei those old panel-pictores may prove, and I 
hope for your sake they will, to be exceedingly 
valuable. For myself , I have no thought but of 
taking something that will be a little keepsake, 
and if you are agreeable that you should have 
those two beautiftd panel-pictures and I the little 
Dresden figures, and the Worcester tea-set that 
Papa picked up for a song somewhere or another, 
we shall be easUy able to settle on what it is right 
and proper for Jane to take.'* 

Mrs. Andrews, of course, did not fail to notice 
the insertion of the Worcester tea-set. But the 
treaty on the whole was so eminently satisfactory, 
since she had her own opinion about the two 
panel-pictures which she unhesitatingly attributed 
to primitive Italian masters, that she was amazed 
at her good fortune. She had lain awake a con- 
siderable portion of last night, making up her 
mind whetiber she should try to annex Louisa or 
Jane, being certain that she would not get the 
panel-pictures unless she annexed somebody, so 
that when Louisa came and annexed herself, at the 
price of the Dresden figures with the bonus of the 
Worcester tea-set, she felt that all further tact 
and diplomacy, such as she was prepared to exer- 
cise, were no longer required. Louisa was hers, 
and Jane's teeth were as good as drawn. Per- 
haps since she was a Ghristian Scientist the 
process would not be painful to her. 

"As far as I am concerned,*' she said, **the 
Worcester tea-service is yours, Louisa. And as 
we are so well agreed, we might settle what it 
would be wise for Jane to have. Very likely she 
will choose some table-linen, for I know that hers 
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is so shabby that she puts fhe candlesticks over 
fhe bad places, whether they are set sqnare to 
each other or not, and I should not gmdge it her 
if she took a piece or two of Papa's old silver. 
Bnt the big Anbnsson carpet she shall not have, 
nor yet the coins, unless she is willing to let us 
take more than our modest little selections. 
Table-linen and a few bits of old silver: that is 
just what Jane wants.'' 

*'And I'm sure Jane will be very lucky to get 
it," said Louisa warmly, **for the price they 
charge for good damask, such as Papa's was, 
is beyond all belief. Silver, too : I know that old 
silver fetches a vast price nowadays. But the 
Aubusson carpet shall be sold by auction; in that 
I quite agree with you, and the coins also. And 
if you or I or Jane want them, why, we must bid 
for thenu" 

Mrs. Andrews' eye fell on her sister's parcel 
which she was unconsdously fingering. For her- 
self she was so eager to open her book on Old 
Masters that she could barely contain herself. 
But her tact rose triumphant to the occasion. 

''And to think it is November," she said with a 
brisk change of subject; ''why, it is a morning 
on which one might sit out of doors and read a 
book. Now I know, Louisa, you are longing to 
look at your purchase, so pray open it. I de- 
clare I quite envy you those beautiful Dresden 
figures." 

"And if it wasn't on the tip of my tongue to 
say the same to you, Minnie," said Mrs. Tobin. 
"As you say, it is quite a morning on which to 
sit out i\^d read." 
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It was not surprising that in a couple of min- 
utes both ladies were absorbed in their purchases. 
In each case an esthetic appreciator interspersed 
his remarks with dazzling figures, and while Mrs. 
Tobin felt her mouth water at the price which 
connoisseurs felt justified in giving for Dresden 
figures, Mrs. Andrews could hardly believe her 
eyes when she saw how highly the work of primi- 
tive Italians was valued. And it was matter for 
small wonder that when Mrs. Watson glided in at 
the far end of the terrace and cast an intelligent 
and searching glance at her sisters, she glided 
out again without pause, and left them to their 
studies. She carried with her a small paper par- 
cel in which it might be conjectured a book was 
wrapped up. 

A quarter of an hour later Mrs. Andrews rose 
to the surface again. 

**Most interesting," she said. **How wonder- 
ful it must have been to have lived in those days." 

Mrs. Tobin followed her. 

"I declare I must go to Worcester," she said. 
''Well, I suppose it is time to get back home to 
lunch. But I could read about old china for ever. ' ' 

She paused a moment. 

''After all, Minnie," she said, "if poor Jane is 
set on having the Aubusson carpet I do not wish 
to stand in her way." 

"Nor I," said Mrs. Andrews, shutting her book. 
"Or a coin or two as weU, n'esUce past** 

^^n est/' said Mrs. Tobin, who didn't think 
much of Minnie's French. 

No question of any very great public interest 
was exciting Oakley just now, and the terrace this 
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mommg, except for fhe momentaiy appearance- of 
Mrs. Watson, had been completely deserted. Mrs. 
Easton and Dorothy, however, appeared jnst as 
the two sisters were leaving, and they thereupon 
composed their faces to an expression of adaman- 
tine resignation. Mrs. Easton instantly held out 
her hand to Mrs. Andrews, who walked a few 
steps away with her. 

'^I have received your letter, dear Mrs. Eas- 
ton,'' she said, ''and found great consolation in it. 
I hope in the course of the next day or two to 
answer everyone who has been good enough to 
think of us in our great trouble." 

''Ah, pray don't bother to do that,'' said Mrs. 
Easton. "And how are you and your sisters f" 

"Louisa and Jane are bearing up wonderfully," 
said Mrs. Andrews. "Their fortitude u an ex- 
ample and an encouragement to me." 

Mrs. Easton suddenly felt as if she was acting 
charades and that Mrs. Andrews had learned her 
part with extraordinary accuracy. She felt also 
as if she had forgotten hers. Mrs. Andrews, how- 
ever, had not finished her speech. 

"If we had been permitted to have a little warn- 
ing," she went on, "the shock would not have been 
so severe. My father was, we hoped, getting over 
a by no means severe attack of gout, when the 
blow f eU. He had just taken his first spoonful 
of soup when he was laid at my feet; and but 
recovered consciousness for one moment before 
the end." 

"He was saved the discomfort and pain of a 
long illness," said Mrs. Easton, feeling unreaL 

"My sisters and I often think of that," said 
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Mrs. AndrewSi ' ' and find consolation in it. Thank 
you for reminding me of it. We could have 
wished that he had recognised us in that last 
moment, but he seemed not to. Yet he was spared 
the pain of parting, and though we, too, were 
spared it, it is a pain that we would willingly 
have borne 1'* 

Mrs. Andrews made a stately inclination of her 
head, rather like a swan with a stiff neck, and 
joined her sister, who had been speaking in a very 
proper manner to Dorothy. Then they both 
walked away together with rather quick small 
steps, their eyes on the ground, and their books 
beneath their left arms. 

Mrs. Easton and Dorothy strolled to the edge 
of the parapeted walk without speaking. Then 
the elder woman said: 

**My dear, I want you to promise me something. 
It is that if Wilfred talks to you about the pain of 
parting, after I'm gone, that you will box his ears 
and teU him I told you to do so. Say that it is a 
sacred duty imposed on you by the dead. Oh, poor 
things! No, I don't mean the dead; I mean Mrs. 
Andrews and her sisters. X wonder when people 
will learn to be natural about death. They think 
they ought to feel something which they don't, 
and their efforts to appear to do so are ludicrous. 
I'm sure Mrs. Andrews is robust enough about 
all the rest of the affairs of life, so why be 
pompous and funereal about the remaining onef " 

''But isn't that rather different t" she asked. 

**Not a bit And yet it's the one thing that 
people won't get used to. Did I ever tell you 
about my dear man when he heard he couldn't 
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get bettert I said I would tell him myself, and 
I did." 

Mrs. Easton's grey brisk eyes grew bright with 
tears for a moment, though her mouth was sun- 
shine. 

**He said, *LorM* just like that, my dear,*' she 
continued. ^' And then he said, 'Well, the anxiety 
is over, anyhow.' And so it was, bless him. Now 
that's being naturaL And then we played bezique 
as usuaL He got double bezique, I remember, 
and it pleased him quite enormously." 

Dorothy, whose acquaintanceship with the Eas- 
tons had so rapidly ripened into friendship, and 
whose friendslup with the mother, anyhow, was 
so swiftly blossoming into real intimacy, felt at 
times that to stand hand-in-hand with her was 
like grasping the handle of an electric machine. 
You were liable any moment to receive a shock. 
Indeed their intimacy was really made of the giv- 
ing and receiving of those shocks ; it was through 
them that it grew, just as all such processes, how- 
ever gradual and untraceable we may think them 
lo be, are not like the smooth flowing of a river, 
but are made up of points, of blows, of incidents. 
Here she received a decided shock. 

**0h, but fancy playing bezique just after you 
had heard you were going to die I" she exdaimed. 

Mrs. Easton turned on her sharply. 

'^I find it harder to fancy not doing so," she 
said. ''I hope we shall all do the same when it 
comes to our turn, though I suppose now we 
should play bridge. I can't explain if you don't 
understand, and if you did understand I shouldn't 
have to. But those foolish solemn women I Were 
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they fond of their father f I think they couldn't 
have been, or they wouldn't have talked about 
consolation and encouragement.'' 

''Are they missing him, do you meant" asked 
Dorothy. 

''Yes; and your question in answer to mine 
means that they were not. Poor dears I What 
did Mrs. Tobin talk to you aboutf " 

Dorothy hesitated. 

"Well, she asked me if I knew anything about 
Worcester china," she said. 

"That was sensible of her. And did you think 
it sounded heartless, deart" 

"Just a Uttle." 

"Think of it another way round then. Think 
of it as being sincere. That is something." 

"Even if your sincerity implies heartlessnesst" 

"Whatever it implies. It is a gopd thing in 
itself. I don't mean to defend the class of people 
who are merely very rude socially, because they 
haven't any manners. Manners are a good thing 
too. But give me sincerity I" 

She began to laugh. 

"You were so cunningly sincere, dear," she 
said, "when you wrote that paper about Wilfred's 
novels. How sincerely you hated them. Who is 
it that talks of the 'genial impulses of love and 
hate'f That is so true. Hate, you know. We 
must hate some things if we are capable of loving 
others. I am delighted that you should hate 
Wilfred's works. But don't hate Wilfred." 

Here in this last sentence was another shock: a 
particularly shrewd shock. The worst of it from 
Dorothy's point of view was that it ought not to 
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have been a shock at all. Certainly it was not 
conceivable that it was meant to be one. But she 
knew that it was with heightened colonr that she 
answered, answering ingeniously. 

^^I blush when I think of that paper," she said. 
'^I know I needn't, since you and he both treated 
it as a joke. But I was sincerci though you only 
laughed at my sincerity.** 

Mrs. Easton corrected her quickly. 

"Not at your sincerity,*' she said, "but for 
pleasure at your sincerity. And, I may tell you, 
it made an impression on Wilfred, though I don't 
know that it will bear any fruit. For he said to 
me, 'What a horrible thing to have produced that 
effect on a delightful woman.' Indeedi I am not 
sure that it wiU not bear fruit, for he worked 
harder than usual at his Marchionesses after- 
wards, in a sort of exasperation, so it seemed to 
me. He worked with the zeal of some one who 
knows he is in the wrong." 

Dorothy longed to ask, "Did he really say a 
delightful woman f" for that to her was the apex 
of this speech. But the rest was sufficiently inter- 
esting. "Oh, do make him write a beautiful 
book!" she said. 

"If My endeavours produce not the smallest 
result. There is no excuse for him. He doesn't 
want money, which is the only respectable reason 
for pot-boiling. What he wants is to be made to 
feel, and that— well, that is outside a mother's 
sphere of influence. Poor dear, he felt too much 
once, and he hasn't felt since." 

Dorothy's talk with him a few days ago, when 
the gales bugled round the house, rang in her 
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memory. It was that, no doubt, he had hinted 
at, when he had told her he got hurt and ceased 
to dream. She felt a longing far beyond cariosity 
to know more. 

"He hinted that to me,** she said. "He told 
me that he had got badly hurt once and conld 
dream no more. At least, I suppose that was 
it." 

Mrs. Easton turned to Dorothy in some sur* 
prise. 

"Wilfred told you that?'* she asked. "It is 
years since he has mentioned it even to me." 

Dorothy felt a huge secret elation at that, which 
was not diminished by the fact that Wilfred had 
told her what his mother clearly never guessed 
at all, as to the reason for their leaving London. 

"Do tell me more," she said, "if you feel you 
can. A — ^a girl, was itt" 

"I suppose we must call her that. She took 
his heart from him, pinched it and scratched it, 
and gave it back to him, having no further use 
for it. My dear, I get hot when I think of it now. 
He fell in love with her skin and her eyebrows and 
her eyes, which were the most adorable things I 
ever saw. And I should like to have skinned her 
and given him the skin. Bah!" Mrs. Easton 
contrived to put an astonishing deal of scorn 
into that interjection, and went on with consid- 
erable heat. 

"She spoils the sunlight for me still," she said. 
"Wilfred ought to have his children round him 
now. Hateful and disgusting creature! And I 
should like you or Providence or the devil to tell 
me exactly why it is that men are like that. Why 
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should an eyebrow or two do that for a mant He 
has got over it, no doubt, but I ask myself whether 
she didn't bum out of him, as with a hot iron, 
his power of loving. And yet I can't believe it 
is so." 

An amazing idea struck her for the first time, 
and she looked quickly at Dorothy and away 
again. That she and Wilfred were excellent 
friends, she naturally knew, but never till that 
moment had the idea of a sentimental relation 
between the two occurred to her, and it occurred 
to her now only as one of those wild surmises that 
seem to come into the mind wholly from outside, 
which no idea never does. At the most the seed 
comes into it from outside, the growth of it, 
though sudden, always takes place within. But in 
that one glance she had seen enough to know that 
such an idea had occurred to Dorothy as welL 
There was the knowledge of it in her eyes some- 
how, faint but unmistakable. The glance was but 
momentary, and she instantly changed the direc- 
tion of her looks and of her speech. 

^^Yet it would take a good deal to spoil the 
sunshine to-day,'' she said, ^^and Wilfred tells me 
you are going to play golf with him. That is a 
frightful waste of time, my dear, but if it takes 
him away from his Marchionesses I can't quarrel 
with it. Of course you will lunch with us first, 
and he shall drive you down." 

'^Oh, I think I will lunch at home," said she. 

**Whyf Now why! It is merely because you 
lunched with us yesterday." 

Dorothy laughed. 

^^And two days before that," she said. 
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''I think it is rather mikind of yon. Yon have 
no idea how disagreeable Wilfred is when he and 
I are alone, and he has worked all morning. 
When yon are there, he behaves, to some extent, 
and makes an effort to be sociable; when I am 
alone with him he makes none. I will give yon a 
holiday to-morrow.*' 

Mrs. Easton drove down with them to the par 
vilion, and was to call in order to pick them up 
after a couple of hours, and the greater part of 
that time she devoted to the contemplation of her 
new idea. That Dorothy was in love with him 
she had no longer any doubt whatever, for the 
moment she saw them together, when once the 
possibility had occurred to her, the truth was 
clearer than noonday by a sign no woman could 
miss, if she was ready to see it. For Dorothy 
kept looking at him, furtively and momentarily, 
not openly, as was natural when he spoke to her; 
but sideways and quickly. Her eyes would make, 
perhaps, a whole tour of the room, so that she 
might tell herself she was looking at everything 
else as well, and then they would settle on him, 
settle but for a moment, but they settled. There 
was no sign so final as that: no self-betrayal so 
convincing, so utterly unconscious of having be- 
trayed anything at all. Elsewhere her eyes but 
hovered, and they might hover long; there they 
alighted though only for a moment. She, the 
observer, woman herself, knew well the private 
flags that women flew. 

So far she felt on certain ground: after that 
she plunged into conjectural marshes. She had 
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no idea, well as she knew Wilfred, whether any 
echo of that shy intense vibration had reached 
him, or whether anything in him answered it. He 
seemed too friendly to be lover-like; the frankness 
of his regard for her, of his pleasure in her pres- 
ence, would scarcely have been so transparent if 
it had anything behind it. He had flown no flag, 
so it seemed to her, either private or pnblic, so 
open was his admiration of her comely face, of 
her capable ways, so clearly expressed to his 
mother his wonder that she was not long ago wife 
and mother herself. There was no flag there ; his 
comments were those of an intelligent inhabitant; 
he noted with the same freedom of utterance the 
mystery of Mrs. Watson's mind, and the entire 
absence of that organ in Mrs. Tobin. And yet his 
mother felt sure that he had found a friend, and 
when a man whose affections are not in any way 
engaged finds as his friend a woman, not young 
indeed by the measure of years, but eager and 
alert in mind, comely and attractive in face and 
form, pleasant and capable and likeable, it can 
hardly be considered strange if the passion-flower 
is already in bud on its stem. But she knew or 
guessed with a certainty that approached knowl- 
edge that as yet none of its petals were unfolded. 
The bud, if it was there, still hid perdu among the 
foliage of affection. And she could not but re- 
member for how widely different a type of woman 
had his love flowered before. The mere amaze 
at physical loveliness had unlocked his soul; he 
had credited the owner of that with every grace 
and charm. She who was neither more nor less 
than a selfish, egotistical little flirt, soulless as an 
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amoeba, an inchoate mass of exquisitely modelled 
protoplasHL And men, as she well knew^ unless 
they are amorists who glean in every field, are 
strangely faithful to the type they admire, and 
Wilfred, now within sight of his fortieth year, was 
not likely to have changed in that respect, since 
ten years ago * * the fire had consumed him. ' ' Once 
mated, a man will often unconsciously model the 
mode of his desire to the changing age and linea- 
ments of the woman he loves, so that a score of 
years later she is still fair in his eyes beyond all 
other women. But unmated, his desire is con- 
stant to its type, and at forty or at fifty the type 
and the age that stirred his blood at twenty 
will still have the power to make it leap and 
sing. 

Mrs. Easton's vision stretched out even as the 
far reaches of the far-shining sand by which her 
road lay. It would be idle to expect in Wilfred 
now the same ecstasy of self -surrender, the same 
superb slavery with which ten years ago he had 
worshipped, nor did she even desire it for him, 
nor, to tell the truth, was Dorothy such a wife 
as she had dreamed of for him. She had pictured 
for him some mate brilliant and beautiful, who 
would dominate and adore him, who would raise 
life for him to the level of high romance. That 
dream she must clearly forego if he was to cast 
anchor here. But she felt that though she might 
sigh, once and secretly, for the vanishing of her 
visions, she would very whole-heartedly endorse 
his choice. Dorothy, she felt sure, would make 
him, in common phrase, an excellent wife, would 
make him happy according to a high measure of 
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hmnan happiness. They were both past the age 
which turns all things to gold and rainbows, and 
the eqnality of their years was not undesirable 
now that youth was over for them both. He, she 
felt sure, would not feel for her that intensi^ of 
physical passion which he had known before, nor 
was it to be expected that she would feel it for 
him. Had they both been ten years younger she 
would have wished him to be older than tiiie girl 
he married, for age would touch her first. Now 
it mattered less. It required industrious self-ex- 
amination to ascertain how she regarded the con- 
tingency that had only to-day occurred to her. 
But the more she contemplated it, the happier did 
its promise appear. It promised safety and con- 
tent for them both, and she felt, especially after 
what had been his experience before, that these 
were no despicable gifts. Certainly it would be 
safe, and she no longer desired for him (and in- 
deed was not likely to see) the advent to Oakley 
of any girl who might on the one hand prove to 
be the romantic ideal, or on the other a siren aist 
outrageous as she whom he had formerly encoun- 
tered. She wanted ho more experiments for him, 
she did not desire to see in church some Sunday 
morning some new and exquisite and peerless 
face. He had had enough of faces, so she decided 
(not that Dorothy had not got an exceedingly nice 
one), and she fervently hoped that no more ex- 
plorations into promising lands would tempt him. 
A very pleasant land, so it seemed to her, lay here : 
sunny and quiet and charming; that land she be- 
lieved was already promised him, if only he would 
enter into possession of it. But she earnestly 
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hoped that no inkling that it was already his would 
reach >iim until he desired it himself. 

Her mind had travelled far over the future; 
she had let it free from any leash to scour over 
the shining sands that stretched westward toward 
sunsety and she whistled it back to her, surprised 
and amused to find how distant had been its scam- 
per, how completely she had unfettered it. For 
Wilfred at present had given no sign of more 
than pleasure in the pleasant companionship of a 
woman of his own age. Yet his mother, in spite 
of the absence of reasonable evidence, suspected 
far more than she could demonstrate, and she cer- 
tainly hoped that all pretty girls would continue 
to dLstinguiflh OaUey by their absence. And at 
the recognition of tiiat conviction, she felt she 
threw in her lot with Dorothy. In all things she 
was her f riend, she embraced and welcomed her. 

Mrs. Watson meantime had spent a studious 
couple of hours before meeting her sisters by 
appointment at the gabled house, where they pro- 
posed to look through Mr. Audley's collection and 
properties, and settle tentatively what they wished 
to keep for themselves before putting the rest up 
to auction. She had been that morning to the 
book shop in the High Street, with the purely 
innocent desire of ascertaining why her Christian 
Science magazine for November had not been sent 
her. Indeed the desire had been quite a laudable 
one, and had met with an instant and unexpected 
reward, for the shopman, by way of polite con- 
versation, informed her that both her sisters had 
but lately been in. Her inquiry, still innocent. 
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of what they had bonght, had produced the ex- 
traordinary information that the one, Mrs. An- 
drewsy so thought the shopman, had bought a 
copy of "Hints on Old Masters," the other of 
"How to teU Old China." It required but Uttle 
perspicacity on Mrs. Watson's part to conjec- 
ture the significance of this, and but little con- 
structiveness to come to the conclusion that she 
herself would like a little book on old silver. Five 
minutes of her swift gliding progression up the 
hill had revealed to her Louisa and Minuie, side 
by side on the green seat on the terrace, absorbed 
in their purchases, upon which all faintest scruple 
was driven from her mind by their abominable 
duplicity, and she determined to be as double as 
both of them put together. It was still just pos- 
sible that this was not a clandestine conspiracy 
against her, that Minnie or Louisa might tell her 
that, with a view to ascertaining the value of 
what they knew nothing about, they had bought 
those engaging little hand-books, but Mrs. Watson 
did not consider that as being in the least likely. 
They were studying pictures and china in order 
to choose the most valuable pieces in their father's 
collection, and let her take some trumpery object 
as its equivalent. She would have been willing 
to bet, indeed, that neither Minnie nor Louisa 
would say anything about their studiousness, and 
would choose, the one pictures, the other china. 

So with a serene smile, accentuated a little by 
this striking instance of the protective care of 
Divine Science, she sat down as soon as she had 
finished lunch to a general study of the marks on 
old English silver. For the first hour it seemed 
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to her that there must be some false claims of some 
sort abonti so confnsed and complicated did the 
whole qnestion appear: she could hardly believe 
that Love had ordered or could permit such a 
chaos of symbols as here appeared. But then her 
mindy trained to seek coherence in the intricacies 
of Mrs. Eddy's style, began to find dues in this 
labyrinth. Little lights broke ; certain facts began 
to hook themselves on to her memory. She found 
she could retain the information that the leop-, 
ard's head lost its crown in 1822, that the King's 
head was introduced in 1785-6, and though she 
utterly failed before the amazing scribbles which 
were in vogue in the time of Charles I. and Queen 
Anne, order of a sort began to re-establish itself. 
In particular the Lombardic alphabets took her 
fancy with their distinctive cusps, and in a blaze 
of riotous hope she turned back to her dining- 
room in the hope of discovering Lombardic let- 
ters on the four-pronged forks. Then the pic- 
tures were an assistance; the fiat-topped tankards 
of Queen Anne, the dome-topped tankards of a 
later date, the spoons with seal tops, the spoons 
with little gilded apostles to crown their shank, 
the fiagons and chalices of ecclesiastical design. 
And then suddenly she stopped dead before the 
representation of an object that was perfectly 
familiar to her, for she had often and often seen 
the material image from which this illustration 
might have been taken standing in a glass-doored 
cupboard in her father's study. This was a tall 
bell-shaped affair, standing some twelve inches 
high, the top of which was pierced as if for pep- 
per. Half-way down it unscrewed into two pieces. 
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disclosing within a small pan-shaped receptacle. 
Its surface was decorated with foliated sprays, 
and it stood on three ball-shaped feet. She well 
remembered her father's buying it: she remem- 
bered too the brief contempt with which he treated 
her suggestion that this pan-shaped receptacle 
was for holding salt ^^As if any one," he had 
said, ^Vould have to unscrew a thing to get a 
dip of salt. Pish, Jane.*' But now here in her 
book was one of identical design, called '^ Stand- 
ing salt of 1607," and she hurriedly turned up 
the description of it. Accustomed as she was to 
the precipitous heights of spiritual exposition in 
the works of Mrs. Eddy, she did not turn giddy 
as she read. These were among the rarest and 
most valuable specimens of EngUsh silver: there 
were but a dozen of tibem known. . . . They be- 
longed to a short period at the end of the six- 
teenth and beginning of the seventeenth century. 
. . • Not long ago one fetched a thousand 
guineas. • • • 

Mrs. Watson closed the book: she could study 
no more, in the blaze of this definite discovery. 
But how wonderfully had she been guided tl^at 
day I Her visit to the bookseller's, her chance 
conversation, her sight of Louisa and Minnie deep 
in their surreptitious and conspiring study, her 
own selection of a volume on old silver, her dis- 
covery therein of this illustration of a standing 
salt aU fell into their places now as part of a 
careful and loving design for her benefit. She 
felt she had been ^Ued," that her father had been 
**led," that the author of the book had been "led," 
that the illustration had been **led." Everyone, 
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in f act, connected with it, even Minnie and Lonisai 
out of whose meanness and slyness (these were 
not part of the orthodox Christian Science vocab- 
nlary, bnt for the moment she forgot herself) 
snch a charming result was to come had been 
'*led/' She felt no doubt whatever that this 
standing salt would prove to be of Elizabethan 
or early Jacobean date: her faith on that score 
was completely firm, nor did she feel the slightest 
qualm at the thought of modestly choosing this 
(with perhaps two or three little things as weU) 
without informing Minnie and Louisa of its value. 
These misguided harpies had secretly bought vol- 
umes concerning old pictures and old china in 
order to be guided in their choice of some valua- 
ble object from their father's collection. Their 
line of action had already set aside the equitable 
division of her father's will, they had chosen to 
turn equity into competition. And Mrs. Watson 
felt herself equal to compete too. Should Mrs. 
Andrews and Mrs. Tobin volunteer the informa- 
tion that they had been studying old pictures and 
old china, or should their choice prove not to be 
old pictures and old china, Mrs. Watson felt that 
possibly . • . She got no further than that; it was 
mere waste of thought to contemplate so unten- 
able a contingency. 

She found her sisters already at the gabled 
house when she glided down there, and they 
were both of them i>olite and even affectionate 
to her, which confirmed her worst^ suspicions of 
them. 

**And there is Jane,'' said Mrs. Andrews, *'you 
have not kept us waiting, dear ; Louisa and I have 
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but just come. Now we were wondering (and 
were waiting for you to learn your views on the 
subject) as to what we had better do. Neither 
Louisa nor I want a great mass of things in our 
houses, and we both feel that as far as we are con- 
cerned we mean only to select a few little things 
and let the rest go to auction. Then if we find 
afterwards that there was anything more we re- 
quiredy we could bid for it. That will make it 
easier to settle the relative value of what we se- 
lecty whereas If one of us chose the motor car and 
all the pictures of pauvre Papa, let us say, the 
others would have to take a quantity of things 
they didn't want in order to make tiiie division 
equitable. Louisai I think you agree with me 
there." 

Mrs. Watson, before Louisa could reply, 
thought it exceedingly likely that Louisa did, see- 
ing that the two had talked it over together. She 
was not mistaken: Louisa gave an unqualified 
assent. 

**And you, ma cheref'^ asked Mrs. Andrews. 

Mrs. Watson gave an all-embracing smile. 

'^It is such a pleasure to find we are all 
agreed," she said, ^^ though, of course, at such a 
time as this, I knew we should be. I should like 
to have just one or two little things, and then let 
the rest be sold. Dear funny collections! What 
should I do with them, who biiew nothing of china 
or plate or pictures or anything!" 

It is but fair to Mrs. Andrews' acumen to state 
that a vague suspicion here entered her mind, and 
she wondered if Jane was ^^up" to something. 
But she was so very much ^^up" to something 
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herself y and so was Lonisa, and that something 
was being made so charmingly compassable that 
it was mere folly to seek to disturb the smooth 
coarse of negotiations, however unexpected that 
smoothness might be. She had spent the interven- 
ing hours in serious study: phrases like *' naivete 
of execution," '^mellowness of tone," rang in her 
head like a carillon, and she was longing to stroll, 
without purpose, into the dining-room, where the 
two panel pictures hung, to see if she could detect 
the mellowness and naivete in question. So she 
dismissed her suspicions. But she remembered 
them again afterwards. 

Mrs. Andrews got up and moved towards the 
chimney-piece, where stood the Dresden figures 
which Mrs. Tobin had marked for her own, but 
from which, just now, while Jane was being 
brought home, so to speak, by decoys, she averted 
her eye with so elaborate a carelessness. But we 
should do little justice to Mrs. Watson's penetra- 
tion if we supposed that so obvious a manoeuvre as 
that put her off her scent : indeed she regarded it, 
even as she had regarded Minnie's affection and 
politeness, as a sign of confirmation. Out of the 
comer of her eye in the meantime she glared at 
the glass-doored cabinet where the bell-shaped salt 
faintly glimmered. It was there all right 

"These little Dresden figures, for instance," 
continued Mrs. Andrews, "how sweetly pretty 
they are; I should feel quite inclined to put them 
first in my selection, for I know just the place 
where they would stand in my boudoir." 

For half a second Mrs. Watson wondered 
whether her communicative shopkeeper had made 
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a mistake, and it was Mrs. Andrews who had 
bought the book on china. The next she knew that 
he had made no mistake, but that her sisters were 
more deeply dyed with duplicity than she had sus- 
pected. For Mrs. Tobin joined in. 

'^Ah, those little Dresden figures," she said. 
"I had hoped, Minnie — but really it doesn't mat- 
ter at aU '' 

''Had you thought of choosing them, Louisaf '' 
asked Mrs. Andrews. 

''Well, yes ; it had entered my head— I have no 
room in my house for furniture or big things. But 
it really doesn't matter at aU." 

There ensued a little competition in unselfish- 
ness, which Mrs. Andrews won easily. During it, 
Mrs. Watson drifted towards the glass-doored 
cabinet, and having opened it examined two silver 
Dutch birds with great attention and looked for 
a Lombardic letter on them. 

"And you, Janef" asked Mrs. Andrews, "I 
should like you too to say what sort of things you 
have a mind to select.'' 

Mrs. Watson took out the standing salt. Her 
hand trembled so that she nearly dropped it. 

"That was always rather a favourite of mine^** 
she said, "for Papa and I had such a dear little 
argument about it. It is old, is it notf " 

"I should say so decidedly," sidd Mrs. An- 
drews, "and very pretty: very pretty indeed." 

Mrs. Watson turned it thoughtfully round in 
her hand. It was marked on the band of plain sil- 
ver that was round the rim, and the marks were 
fresh and unrubbed. There was a lion's head on 
it, there was the lion "passant," as she remem- 
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bered there should be, there was a device within 
a oirde whioh she could not decipher, and there 
was a large Lombardic A. 

**Dear little old thing I'' she observed placidly. 
**I should like it/' 

All three sisters were now gently prowling 
about in the manner of the wild beasts at the Zo- 
ological Gardens when they are beginning to get 
hungry. Mrs. Watson who, after the degrading 
exhibition of studied unselfishness that Louisa 
and Minnie had displayed, had no touch of pity 
left for them, examined the few other pieces of 
silver that the cabinet contained. But there was 
nothing else there which she could recollect hav- 
ing come across in her book, except a large mug 
with the head of Queen Victoria clearly stamped 
on it, and this she rejected with silent contempt. 
Louisa meantime was pensively fingering a tea- 
set in another comer, and murmured ^^square- 
mark'' to Mrs. Andrews as she passed her. The 
latter, hmnming a little tune, strolled into the din- 
ing-room next door. 

^'I always liked that tearset," said Mrs. Tobin 
to Mrs. Watson, "and if you were not thinking 
of taking it, nor Minnie either, I think I would 
choose that. Where has Minnie got to, I won- 
der!" 

Minnie at this moment had just got to the two 
panel-pictures, which she was eagerly interrogat- 
ing for naivete and mellowness of tone. They ap- 
peared to her very naive indeed, but the mellow- 
ness of tone was a little harder to be certain about, 
so thickly were they encrusted with dirt and var- 
nish. But she saw with great satisfaction that the 
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frames were thoroughly worm-eaten, as might be 
expected from their antiquity. She strolled back 
again carrying one in each hand, still humming 
her tune. 

^^I always had a great affection for these," she 
said, **and if neither of you want them, may I con- 
sider them minef Thsoik you, Louisa, and yon, 
Jane. To be sure they are not much to look at, 
but I shall have them cleaned. So naive, are they 
notf And really I think there is nothing else I 
want. I should be quite satisfied to have these. 
Mr. Andrews is so devoted to pictures." 

An awful doubt assailed Mrs. Watson. It 
would be a terrible thing if those two pictures 
turned out to be really valuable. Clearly her sis- 
ter's willingness to take them and notibing else 
shewed that her study of old paintings had con- 
vinced her that they were. And what if by some 
cantrip trick of the guild of goldsmiths this Lom- 
bardic A, this passant lion, and this crowned lion's 
head meant something quite different! Suppos- 
ing an effigy of Queen Victoria lurked somewhere 
among those foliated sprays f She determined to 
try to get something more for herself. 

She examined Mrs. Andrews' selection with ex- 
travagant, enthusiasm. 

**0h, they are quite, quite beautiful," she ex- 
claimed, ^^and I have no doubt are immensely val- 
uable. Old pictures fetch such sums nowadays, do 
they notf I'm sure I hope, dear Minnie, for your 
sake, that they will prove to be so ; no one will be 
more delighted than me if that turns out to be 
the case, but that is rather a haul, is it not, com- 
pared to my poor little salt-cellar f What if I 
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took the picture which Papa always believed to be 
by Turner as wellf 

Now the reputed Turner was in the minds of all 
the sisters the gem of the collection, and the only 
thing that had prevented either Mrs. Andrews or 
Mrs. Tobin from attempting to annex it was that 
the other two sisters would assuredly permit noth- 
ing of the sort And here was Jane placidly pro- 
posing to take it. It was annoying, because Mrs. 
Andrews wanted her two pictures very much in- 
deed. 

''I don't think we could quite permit that, 
Jane/* she said, **for we all know what prices 
Turner fetches. Of course, I do not know if 
Louisa agrees with me!'' 

* * Completely. If any of us want the Turner she 
will have to buy it. For myself I am quite satis- 
fied with my Dresden figures and the set of tea- 
things. But I do think, Minnie, that Jane should 
take something more than that little silver salt- 
cellar. A cabinet, for instance, or a couple of 
chairs, or a carpet." 

Mrs. Watson glanced at the floor. 

''I always did like this Aubusson," she ob- 
served. 

"Then have it, Jane," said Mrs. Andrews. "I 
do not object, though, to be sure, I think you have 
got one of the nicest things in the house." 

"Yes, it is nice," said Mrs. Tobin encourag- 
ingly. "Papa paid a great deal of money for it, 
I believe." 

Jane sighed. 

"Very well then," she said. "I will take that 
carpet. That and the dear little salt-cellar. ' ' 
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Mrs. Tobin and Mrs. Andrews each heaved and 
checked a sigh of relief. 

''Then let us regard it all as settled/' said Mrs. 
Andrews. ''I daresay Jane has got the most val- 
uable of all our things, but if you are content, 
Louisa, I am content too. We must have no going- 
back or reconsideration. What we have diosen 
is ours, the rest is to be sold.'' 

Jane imdulated towards the cabinet. 

*'I will take my little salt-cellar home with me 
now/' she observed pensively. 
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As dusk was drawing in on Christmas Eve, Doro- 
thy was seated on the floor of her dining-room 
finishing the last wreath of laurel and yew and 
holly which shonld decorate her house for the fes- 
tival All the morning she had been hard at work 
in the church with evergreens and holly-berries, 
leaving her domestic ornamentations to be dealt 
with in the afternoon, and two hours' work on the 
part of Mrs. Holt, silly Mary and herself upon the 
evergreens, brought in by Smithers, had resulted 
in sore finger-tips for everybody concerned, but 
also in these ropes of leaves and berries, which 
were to be festally hung over the lintels of doors 
and be twined round the balustrade of the stair- 
case, the architectural utility of which was alto- 
gether extinguished for the time being, seeing that 
if you attempted to grasp it, you merely pricked 
the inside of your hands. But per contra, the for- 
midable chevaux-de-frise would naturally deter 
anybody from going near it, and so would min- 
imise the risk of f alHng from the top landing into 
the halL Holly was very plentiful this year, and 
there were plenty of its cheerful sprays left over 
when the wreaths were complete; these, accord- 
ing to traditional custom^ would be precariously 
balanced at the top of picture frames, and bestrew 
chinmey-pieces. But silly Mary, with Smithers to 
help, was now employed over putting these 
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wreaths in place, a process accompanied with 
sounds of discreet giggling from the hall; Mrs. 
Holt had disappeared downstairs to cook Doro- 
thy's dinner, and just now she was alone. 

The dining-room table had been moved aside 
for those works of embellishment, and the carpet 
covered with a big dust-sheet, heaped high, two 
hours ago, with the appropriate shrubs. This, but 
for the heap of hoUy-sprays for picture-decora- 
tion, was nearly empty now, and Dorothy, after 
finishing the last wreath, collected the stray leaves 
and twigs that remained and was feeding the fire 
witJi them. The aromatic scent of their burning, 
apt and reminiscent of the season, was pleasant in 
the air ; so, too, were the sharp cracks and fizzings 
given off by their slightly explosive combustion ; 
and sight and smell, ti^e hour and the day and the 
dusk brought back to her with extraordinary 
vividness the corresponding season of years long 
past, when this business of wreath-maldng was so 
enchanting and delightful a performance. She 
and her mother and her sister used always on 
Christmas Eve to be busied like this all through 
the short afternoon, so that the actual work shoidd 
be over by tea-time, and the wreaths, though in 
their places, were supposed to be invisible to pious 
eyes until the morning of the next day. Then, 
when the wreath-making was over, some vague 
errand always caused her mother to leave the 
room, while the girls cleared up the debris, and 
presented its incense^bearing offering to the fire. 
After an interval the f ront^door bell was heard 
to i>eal loudly and continuously, and Holt would 
bustle in saying there was a very strange man 
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come to call, who wished to see them. There, 
sure enough, as they followed Holt out into the 
hall, was this remarkable personage, white- 
bearded, with cloak covered with bits of cotton 
wool, so rightly nnderstood to be snow, and in 
front of him was a basket that was made of pure 
gold. In that there lurked a marvellous store: 
crackers first had to be pulled, not without trepi- 
dation, the white-bearded old gentleman holding 
one of the ends : then presents came out of it, just 
those for which they had distantly yet audibly 
sighed and seen in shop-windows, and finally they 
went back to the dining-room in a bewilderment 
of exuberance and pleasure. After quite a long 
interval their mother came back, in a state of the 
utmost chagrin at having missed this charming 
and benevolent visitor, and wanting to hear aU 
about him. • • • 

All this was extraordinarily vivid to her, though 
the receding perspective massed many years to- 
gether, so that she made one picture out of the 
Christmases when she herself was but a little girl, 
and those when Daisy, ten years her junior, was 
the only one of them still ignorant of the identity 
of the Christmas Eve visitor; what was vague to 
her was her own gradually dawning sense of the 
explanation of the fact that her mother and the 
man with the basket of gold never put in a simul- 
taneous appearance. Though she was full of ten- 
derness for those days, she was tender without 
sentimentality, for there was in her a certain ro- 
bustness of mind that kept that rather greasy emo- 
tion at a respectful distance. But a very high de- 
gree of childlikeness was hers still, and she would 
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easily have dressed up as Santa Clans to amnse 
silly Mary and Smithers, if she had thonght they 
had sufficient dramatic sense to be serious about it 
To-nighty too, it was still and frosty outside, aa 
the old December days seemed always to have 
been, and looking through the uncurtained win- 
dows she could see the last lights of the day re- 
flected on the snow that lay thick on her lawn. 
Everything external conspired to whisk the last 
thirty years away, to bring back to her the magic 
of childhood. Yet, if the wish had been sufficient 
to recall them, Dorothy would have left that wish 
unspoken, so magically did the future, rather than 
the past, beckon to her. A more marvellous dawn 
than any Christmas morning of childhood had 
come to her: she was in love, quietly, tenderly, in- 
tensely. Not yet was it broad morning; not yet 
had the sun declared itself over the horizon, but 
she had in herself no doubt of its rising: she felt 
the waiting earth expected it, even as she was 
ready for it. 

She had made her last offering of resinous leaf 
to the fire, but still sat on the hearth-rug toasting 
her face, until silly Mary, her giggUng over, 
should come to tidy up the room and shut the shut- 
ters. The last week had been full of tremendous 
happenings, and she had scarcely had a moment 
to herself since ten days before, when Oakley 
began to tremble with imminent earthquakes. 
These seismic, or you might say cosmic, disturb- 
ances appeared now to have passed, but really 
they had all been living not near, but in a volcano. 
She herself had plimged into the very crater, 
somewhat in the manner of the excellent Publius 
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Cnrtins; more fortunate, however, than that in- 
trepid consul, she had emerged again. 

The trouble had began at the two days' auction 
of Mr. Audley's effects, and yet auction was 
scarcely the term for that heart-breaking rubbish* 
sale. It would seem, in fact, that the poor old 
gentleman must have denuded the country of 
forged pieces, and impertinent imitations of the 
antique. Dealers had come in respectable num- 
bers to inspect his treasures, but most had gone 
contemptuously away before the sale came on at 
all. His Venetian glass was made in that indus- 
trious home of labour, Birmingham, his Chippen- 
dale and his Heppelwhite must have kept the car- 
pentering world busy for the last twenty years; 
his Turner (that was almost the bitterest of all) 
was a water-colour copy of a piece of one of the 
famous canvases at the National Gallery. Here 
an added sting lay in the fact that all the com* 
pany of artists at Oakley had not recognised this 
audacious trick. His Greek coins were electrotype 
copies; his china, with one exception, was — ^well, 
it was nothing at all. Indeed, Mrs. Tobin, that 
lightning-amateur on the subject, could almost 
have wished that this exception had not occurred, 
so agonising was the knowledge that on the same 
shelf as the worthless Worcester china which she 
had selected, stood a Ming bowl, which was bought 
for £185. The rest of the entire sale came to a 
little more than that. And this was, so to speak^ 
only the first vague tremor of trouble coming. 

There might still be consolation and healing in 
the private selections made by the sisters. Mrs. 
Andrews had sent her two panel-pictures up to a 
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London pichire-dealery who cleaned them for her. 
The mellowness decreased; the naivete became 
more marked np to a certain point, at which 
throngh the attenuated body of St Sebastian 
architectural lines began to appear. .At this point 
the naivete seemed to shade off into what might 
be called fraud, for further cleaning reevaled the 
fact that below the primitive was something far 
more dvilised. This proved to be the Quay at 
Genoa with the douane erected in the year 187L 
The other picture, the Adoration of the Magi, 
served but to doak a nmrine sketch, undoubtedly 
by the same hand. 

Mrs. Tobin might be considered as hardly more 
fortunate, for no marine sketches were discover- 
able below her six quite modem Dresden figures. 
She took two of them up, in company with Mrs. 
Andrews and the panel-pictures, to town, together 
with a specimen of the square^marked Worcester^ 
china. About that all that could be said was that 
it had a square mark on the bottom of the cups 
and saucers, a mark really perfectly square. • . . 
But in no childhood's dream could it have been 
supposed to remember Worcester. Certainly 
there was stuff here out of which earthquakes 
might be made. Smartingly irritating to each 
also was the humiliating r^ection that they had, 
jointly, spent seven shillings on handbooks to 
knowledge, which had proved so utterly mislead- 
ing. 

**Indeed,'* as Mrs. Andrews bitterly observed, 
'' indeed, Louisa, that wretched ignorant little 
book cost me more than both my pictures were 
worth. And I daresay you would be lucky to get 
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three and sizpenoe for your Dresden figures all 
told/' 

Mrs. Tobin did not reply to this; she had just 
made a plan about what she intended to do with 
these now wretched little Dresden figures, and 
Minnie, even in the midst of her chagrhii agreed 
that they wonld make charming Christmas pres- 
ents* 

Then came the shock with which Oakley reeled: 
it began with what is called a '^strong tremor/* 
for Mrs. Tobin, calling upon Mrs. Watson the next 
morning, and not observing the Aubusson carpet 
in the drawing-room, for which Jane had undoubt- 
edly intended it, asked point-blank where it was. 
And Jane, without the shadow of triumph in her 
smile, told her that she felt it was not right to 
walk about on so valuable a carpet, and had sold 
it for two hundred pounds, jnst abont as much as 
the Ming bowl, whidi poor Mrs. Tobin might have 
had for the asking, proved to be worth. That lady 
with fictitious caJin thereupon assumed that this 
two himdred pounds would be paid into the gen- 
eral estate and divided. And Mrs. Watson nn- 
hesitatingly replied that it certainly would not. 
Thereupon through the telephone, with the full 
consent of her sister, Mrs. Tobin summoned Min- 
nie to the fray, and sat drawing long breaths till 
she came, while Mrs. Watson committed to 
memory two more stanzas by Mrs. Eddy. 

The meeting, by all accounts (and the three sep- 
arate accounts agreed remarkably well), was ex- 
ceedingly dramatic Politeness, cajolement, 
finally the plain unvarnished opinions of the two 
elder sisters as to the state of Jane's morals, pro- 
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duced no effect of any sort, except to heighten 
Jane's colour a little withont donding her smile. 
For she still held in reserve that awf nl and damn- 
ing piece of knowledge that Louisa and Minnie 
had bought books on old pictures and china in or- 
der to get an unfair advantage over her, who, as 
far as was known to them, had no such informa- 
tion to guide her choice. And she leaned for- 
ward towards Mrs. Tobin with a pretty childlike 
air. 

'^Dear Louisa,'' she said, ''you chose the Dres- 
den figures and the Worcester tea-service, which 
you now tell me are quite valueless. I am really 
very sorry to hear it, since I have been so fortu- 
nate. But please tell me, for I should really like to 
know, if you had chosen the Ming bowl, as no 
doubt you would if you had known anything about 
china, would you have paid a hundred and eighty- 
five pounds into the estate!" 

Mrs. Tobin got up. 

''I see it is useless to appeal to your sense of 
fairness, Jane," she said. 

''If by fairness you mean a cheque," said 
Jane succinctly, "I quite, oh, quite, agree with 
you." 

At this moment her parlour-maid came into the 
room with a telegram, which she opened. 

"No answer, Perkins," she said, "but give the 
boy sixpence." 

Mrs. Andrews got up also. 

"I am sorry, Jane, to have to say what I feel it 
my duty to say," she remarked. "It is that I hope 
you will live to be thoroughly ashamed of your- 
self. Perhaps the silver s^t-cellar or whatever it 
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is will tnm out to be valuable, too. You will be 
quite rich, Jane, if you go on like this. You had 
better sell that also." 

Mrs. Watson clapped her hands together and 
laughed in the most irritating manner. 

**Dear Minnie, how clever you are," she said. 
"I have sold it iJready, though two minutes ago I 
did not know whether I had sold it or not. But 
this little paper tells me. Indeed, I feel not that 
I shall be quite rich, but that I am quite rich. Sit 
down again, dear, and you too, Louisa, for I have 
something to tell you." 

The two sat down simultaneously with the sense 
of coming disaster, sat down heavily in a sort of 
stupor of apprehension. 

** Naughty, naughty I" said Mrs. Watson play- 
fully, pointing a finger at each of them in turn. 
"You have both been two greedy, naughty dears, 
and I feel I ought to be quite angry with you both. 
For you, Minnie, you bought a book on old pic- 
tures the morning before we all went to make our 
selection, and studied your subject up, in order 
to grab something valuable and score off poor 
ignorant me. And you, Louisa, you bought a 
similar book on old cMna: that was why you chose 
old china, just as it was why Minnie chose those 
dear old pictures. You planned it all together, 
you greedy darlings, and you sat side by side on a; 
seat on the terrace reading your books. I saw 
you, oh, I saw you! It was a plot, a plot against 
me, poor, silly, ignorant me I And I don't know 
what you'll say now, if you were so vexed with me, 
and had such dreadful false thoughts of anger 
just because I chose the Aubusson carpet, and sold 
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it for two hundred pounds. This morning the salt- 
cellar, bell-salt I think they call it, was sold at 
Christie's; I put a reserve price on it, for I was 
advised to do so, of a thousand pounds. But it 
fetched eighteen hundred. There I But I bear 
you no iQ-will, Minnie and Louisa, for all your 
plots against me, nor for all that you have thought 
fittosaytome. Indeed, as to living to be ashamed 
of it, as dear Minnie recommended me to do about 
the Aubusson carpet, I should have to live a very, 
very long time to do that ! You conspired together, 
you dears, to — ^to, what is it my Doc says — ^to mug 
up pictures and china in order to secure poor 
Papa 's best things. I can only say that I wish you 
had secured something more worth having. It 
just shows what a dangerous thing a little Imowl- 
edge is!" 

Silence has many possible qualities, and golden 
is one of the rarest of them. Certainly the quality 
of the silence that succeeded this speech was not 
golden, unless, like the New JerusaJem, it was so 
golden as to be absolutely indescribable. It was 
clearly a waste of words to ask Jane if she was 
proposing to pay eighteen hundred pounds into 
the estate, and politeness, affection and the dregs 
of vituperation had already been tried without ef- 
fect. Aiid then suddenly Mrs. Andrews ' far-seeing 
eye grew round and glazed like a parrot's, and 
she staggered across the room to a bookshelf, per- 
ceiving there, tucked discreetly away, a thin brown 
volume, the back of which reminded her of others 
of the same series. She took it swiftly from the 
shelf. 

'^Marks on old English silver," she said. **0n 
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old English silver, Louisa I And to think that we 
have listened in silence to Jane talking about grab- 
bing and studying. Grabber and studier — ^I 
should say student — ^grabber and student your- 
self, Jane! Who ever heard the like of it t And 
plot too t Plot indeed, she with her eighteen hun- 
dred pounds as well as an Aubusson oarpetl 
Upon my word, this passes anything I ever heard 
of in the way of Christian Science. We are grab- 
bers, I would have you observe. Louisa: you and 
I are grabbers and naughty darlings, while Jane 
is a poor, silly ignorant thing. I have not the 
slightest doubt that if I demeaned myself to 
search, I should find hundreds of volumes about 
old silver in our poor, silly, ignorant thing's book- 
cases. She saw us, did she, reading about old 
china and old pictures I That was when she came 
out for a few minutes' rest from her own studies. 
Pictures too," continued Mrs. Andrews, rapidly 
turning over the leaves, ^'pictures to help her, pic- 
tures " 

She stopped suddenly from her rapid turning 
over of the pages, stopped dead with stupefaction. 

**The salt-cellar itself I" she said calmly, and 
handed the open volume to Mrs. Tobin. Then 
she turned back to Mrs. Watson again. 

**Jane," she said, **you are a swindler and a 
sham. I ask you, Louisa, to witness that I call 
Jane a sham and a swindler." 

Jane's smile grew a shade uncertain. There 
was not so much conviction as usual about the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

'^As for that, Minnie," she said, ^'who set the 
example, I should like to knowf You and Louisa 
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bought your books before I thought of buying 
mine/* 

**We shall now be told,*' said Mrs. Tobin very 
distinctly, '^that it was you and I, Minnie, who 
led the wee thing into bad ways. Mark my words, 
she will tell us that next. The wee thing!'' 

Mrs. Andrews took the book from her sister 
and held it out at arm's length as if it was some 
kind of vermin. 

** Faugh I" she said, and dropped it on to the 
table. That amaring interjection was sufficient to 
make up Mrs. Watson's mind, which was hovering 
indecisively. She had really considered whether 
she should not give some quite handsome cheque 
for the two baffled harpies to divide between them, 
but ^ 'faugh" settled the question. She instantly 
rang the bell, and asked that her husband should 
come. In dead silence they awaited his cheerful 
entry. Then she laid before him the exact facts 
of the case, and related, with Louisa as a perfectly 
willing witness, that she had been called a sham 
and a swindler. 

**For which," she concluded, "I ask for an un- 
reserved apology. If it is not immediately forth- 
coming, I will ask you, dear Doc, to show my sis- 
ters the front door." 

Mrs. Andrews intimated that they would like 
to see it immediately. 

For three days after that the terrace of the Oak- 
ley Parliament was completely deserted for pri- 
vate and raging committee-rooms. Dorothy's tel- 
ephone bell nearly drove sUly Mary out of the re- 
mainder of her wits, so constantly did it herald the 
arrival of one or other of the sisters, aU of whom, 
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severally, whirled about the town, like cibididates 
paying house-to-house visits at election time, in 
search of adherents to causes that must enlist the 
sympathy of all right-minded people. Parties con- 
stituted themselves in the most disintegrating 
fashion, for whereas Mr. Andrews stoutly said 
that his wife and Louisa had no claim, moral or 
material, on their sister. Dr. Watson exerted his 
whole influence towards making Jane see that de- 
cency forbade her to do otherwise than pool her 
unexpected affluence. Such counter-currents un- 
dermined the foundations of domestic as well as 
corporate life, while Miss Pontifex, willing and 
wan, whose contribution to the controversy was 
that quarrels between sisters were so very, very 
distressing, and that there was a great deal to 
be said on both sides, found herself icily distrusted 
all round, and was made to feel that a foot in both 
camps was equivalent to a foot in neither, but to 
a position between the two, which was continually 
and heavily raked by the opposing fires. Bifts 
within rifts appeared when Mrs. Tobin, by way of 
compromise, suggested that it should be supposed 
that Jane should have the sUver, Minnie the pic- 
tures, and she the china, which would include the 
overlooked Ming bowl. In that case the spurious 
Turner, or rather its auction equivalent of one 
pound seven shillings and sixpence, would fall to 
Mrs. Andrews, who said **faugh'' again, and in- 
stantly conceived a rooted distrust of Louisa, 
whom she suspected of having been tampered with 
by Jane, and let it become matter of public knowl- 
edge that Mrs. Tobin, having ascertained that the 
Dresden figures were without market value, pro- 
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posed to give them to her friends as Christmas 
presents. All the time the artistic and literary 
gatherings of Oakley went on with their accus- 
tomed zest and regalaxity, and all three sisters 
made a point of attending them all, by way of 
shewing that Minnie, Lonisa and Jane, taken 
severally, were conscions on their own parts of the 
most distinguished rectitude and propriety, and 
were not going to let anything that Louisa, Jane 
and Minnie (taken in combination two at a time) 
had d^neaned themselves into doing and saying 
and thinking interrupt the life of Jane and Minnie 
and Louisa taken one at a time. Naturally they 
out each other dead, or rather were wholly uncon- 
scious of each other's presence; it was as if each 
of th^n, in the eyes of the oilier, was wearing 
the Tam-helnL Dreadful contretemps occurred, 
as when on the occasion of a Dante-class they had 
each of them planned to be five minutes late in 
order to avoid any chance of an encounter, and 
thus appeared simultaneously from different di- 
rections on Dorothy's doorstep. To make it 
worse, Mrs. Andrews' fingers trembled so when 
she essayed to ring the bell that she failed to press 
the button altogether, and they waited there in 
the light of the pure young frosty moon for a full 
five minutes, completely unaware of the presence 
of each other. At choir practice, similarly, Mrs. 
Watson (in default of a church of her own creed) 
and Mrs. Andrews sat next each other among the 
choristers, and together in rich fruity voices gave 
the famous alto lead of * * Goodwill : g-o-o-d-will to- 
wards men. ' ' But all of them, morning, noon and 
night, consulted Dorothy and demonstrated to her 
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how impossible it was to recede one step from the 
very proper and dignified position each had taken 
npy unless the other two expressed regret for their 
unparalleled iniquities. On one such occasion 
Mrs. Watson had called while Dorothy was en- 
gaged with Mrs. Andrews in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Watson therefore had to be immured in the 
dining-room with the Illustrated London News. 
Before Mrs. Watson could have got half-way 
through the pictures only^ Mrs. Tobin's card was 
handed in, who thereupon was sent to Dorothy's 
sitting-room (on tiptoe) with the Graphic, to wait 
her turn. 

There were several reasons why Dorothy was 
their chosen confidante and arbiter, a position 
which, to be perfectly frank, she enjoyed very 
much. For always hitherto she had led aU the 
multifarious movements of the town, she was of 
remarkably fair and unbiassed mind, and, most 
weighty of all, she roundly told each of the sisters 
that though the others had behaved very badly, 
she perhaps had behaved worst of all. There was 
something amazingly tonic about this, which the 
sweet foolish syrup of poor Miss Pontifex alto- 
gether lacked: for Dorothy made it known to each 
that she had said, and would continue to say, 
equally unpleasant things to the others, as long as 
they honoured her by asking her counsel, and on 
this occasion, when the students of the Illttstrated 
and Graphic were inunured in their separate 
prisons, she began for the first time to find that 
she was nmking some way with Mrs. Andrews. 

**A11 1 ask," said Mrs. Andrews for the fiftieth 
time, ^4s that Jane, to take her case first, is wiU- 
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ing to admit the ordinary meaning of the word 
equitable. ^Equitably divided,' that was the 
phrasing of Papa's will, and I only ask if it is 
equitable that one sister's share should be worth 
two thousand pounds, and mine precisely nothing 
at all. I called her a swindler, and my conscience 
forbids me to retract that word, imtil " 

Dorothy broke in. 

''Until she acknowledges the justice of it, is 
what you were going to say," rfie said. "But 
don't you see that her conscience forbids her to 
say thatf You all agreed on a certain arrangement 
as being equitable. You said, 'This is fair!' and 
though, dear Mrs. Andrews, events proved that it 
wasn't, your agreement stands. I think it was 
quite ^eadf ul of you, getting that book on old pic- 
tures, though little good it did you, in order to 
assist you in your choice. You tried to do just 
what Mrs. Watson succeeded in doing. So for the 
moment banish everything else from your mind, 
and consider whether that sentence is not true." 

"But Jane was so deecitful: she knew the salt- 
cellar was valuable, and piled on the carpet " 

' ' Now you are not doing what I asked you. Isn 't 
what I said true f " 

Mrs. Andrews gave a great gasp. 

"Yes," she said. 

Dorothy laid her hand on hers. 

' 'At last ! " she said. ' ' Now it isn't pleasant to 
be called a swindler — ^which I think Mrs. Watson 
is— by— by another swindler, with a great deal of 
moral indignation. It's unreal, you know. You 
were both trying to cheat each other and you be- 
gan. You and Mrs. Tobin began, you know. You 
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can't get over that. She had good luck. Yon had 
bad Inck. That is all the difference I can see be- 
tween yon, except that yon began. ' ' 

^^Lonisa '' 

"Very well, yon and Mrs. Tobin began. I don't 
say that yon didn't speak the tmth when yon 
called Mrs. Watson a swindler. Bnt I do say yon 
were wrong to say it. Yon onght to retract what 
yon said, and to apologise for what yon said." 

**Bnt she is, she is I" cried Mrs. Andrews in a 
moral agony. 

* * I think I agree with yon. Bnt yon shonld have 
left other people to say that, or rather hoped they 
wonld not, for they might say it eqnally easily 
abont yon. Now wasn't it a mistake saying 
it»" 

**It was not a mistake feeling it. If it was it's 
one of those eternal mistakes, which makes it ex- 
actly the same as if it was tme." 

* * That is a matter on which yon and I may hap- 
pen to agree," said Dorothy. **And we have a 
perfect right to onr opinion. Bnt I am snre we 
also agree it was a mistake to say it." 

^^Wellf" 

* 'Apologise for yonr mistake. And do it prop- 
erly. I almost think yon will have to let me be 
there, or to see yonr note, if yon write it. " 

There was something not less than genins in 
this. Dorothy assnmed so easily that the thing 
was certainly going to be done, that Mrs. Andrews 
accepted it withont seeing the immensity of it. 

"I conldn't say it," she said. **I shonldn't be 
able to get the words ont." 

Dorothy betrayed not the smallest hint that the 
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battle was won. She waved no banners, but jnst 
pointed to the writing-table. 

"Get it over, then, dear Mrs. Andrews," she 
said. 

"But is Jane to stick to her two thousand 
ponndsf " she asked. But she got up and moved 
slightly towards the table. 

**That does not concern us. You will have put 
yourself right.*' 

Mrs. Andrews sat down at the writing-table, 
and took up a pen. 

**But how Jane,'' she said, "can go on as she 
does about Divine Science, and All-good, and Pop 
goes the weasel or whatever it all is, with that 
two thousand pounds in her pocket, passes my un- 
derstanding." 

Dorothy sat for a minute or two after Mrs. An- 
drews had left with the approved note in her hand 
considering what to do next She settled that it 
would be better to take her other visitors out of 
their due order, and by the accumulated reduction 
of Mrs. Tobin and Mrs. Andrews, reduce Mrs. 
Watson also. The first of these there was no dif- 
ficulty about, for ever since the first earthquake 
shoc^ Mrs. Tobin had been completely unable to 
concentrate her mind on her Yogi postures and 
meditations; calm and concentration alike which 
she longed to recapture had been utterly beyond 
her reach, for as soon as she emptied her mind 
of other thoughts there bubbled up into it the 
seething broth of her indignation with Jane. 
Lcgig deep breathing also, especially the holding 
of the breath in for those interminable sixteen sec- 
onds, was a mere wooing of apoplexy if you were 
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in a rage all the time, and though she was rigidly 
determined not to be the first to yield, if she never 
held her breath for sixteen seconds again, the 
news that Mrs. Andrews had already written a 
full apology to Jane had an instant effect. Be- 
sides, it would be a most inconvenient pose to 
remain, after that reconciliation, a pillar of salt 
like Lot's wife. . . • And charging with her bat- 
tered though efiicient arguments once more, Doro- 
thy, ten minutes afterwards, was the bearer to the 
third of those truculent gladiators of the unqual- 
ified surrender of the other two. 

Jane received her with her wide Christian 
smile: to-day it gave Dorothy the impression of 
colours nailed to the mast. 

**It's so sweet of you to let me come and talk to 
you. Miss Dorothy,'' she said. **I have been work- 
ing so hard, oh, so hard all day, combating my 
sisters' false thoughts and dreadful claims of 
anger. So sad it all is, or rather it would be, if 
one doubted for a moment that right thought and 
All-good would prevail." 

*'And you feel quite comfortable about it all?" 
asked Dorothy. 

"I always feel comfortable about everything. 
Error and mortal mind must yield. My poor Doc, 
too : he is quite clogged with error about me." 

"And how about yourself!" asked Dorothy 
briskly. **But you have told me: you feel quite 
comfortable. It must be so pleasant to know that 
you are invariably quite infallible, and that any- 
body who disagrees with you must be wrong. How 
do you manage it! I suppose I am clogged in er- 
ror too with regard to you." 
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'^I am afraid yon are," said Mrs. Watson 
brightly. ^ ' Bnt yon are so sweet and nnderstand- 
ing: yon have told me that yon think Lonisa and 
Minnie have behaved very badly.'* 

**And that yon have too. Yon mnstn't forget 
that| becanse it is qnite as important as the rest. 
And if I'm in error abont yon, is it not qnite likely 
I am in error abont them, and that they have really 
behaved jnst a — ^as perfectly as yon think yon 
have.'* 

^'Swindler and sham I'' said Mrs. Watson pen- 
sively. * * And Lonisa agreed. ' ' 

Dorothy prodnoed Mrs. Andrews' letter. 

'*They are still agreed," she said. **They are 
agreed in that." 

Mrs. Watson's smile conld not easily grow 
wider withont splitting her cheeks. 

**Dear Minniel" she said. "I knew right 
thonght wonld prevaU; I felt all the time that my 
combating error in her wonld end like this." 

Dorothy got np, with the stiff movement of a 
large handsome dog in the presence of an en^ny. 

"Is that all?" she asked. 

**Why, of conrse. It is qnite finished. It had 
never any real existence. I have no donbt my Doc 
will be seeing truth now as welL" 

**And what abont yont" asked Dorothy. 

"Mef I am so happy that they have got out of 
error." 

Dorothy felt that the season of straight talk had 
come. 

"And can't yon manage to join them thenf 
Now listen, Mrs. Watson, yon have asked me my 
opinion many times abont it all in the last week. 
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but I really think yon only listened to what I said 
about theuL This is going to be about you. You 
all tried to take advantage of each other; they 
failed^ you succeeded It is true, toO| that they 
began, and, as is right, they are the first to say 
that they were wrong, and to apologise. Mere de- 
cency compels you to say that you were wrong 
too. Of course you were. Say that you were 
wrong then, and give them a fair share of what 
you gained by good luck and cleverness and ex- 
ceedingly sharp practice. Now there really isn't 
time to let this drag on. We have done nothing 
else for the last week in Oakley except discuss the 
merits of this, and I for one am heartily sick of it. 
Whatever has happened, they have acted gener- 
ously to you now. Imitate theuL If you don't, it 
will at once be known that they have expressed 
regret to you, and that you haven't practically ex- 
pressed your regret for having succeeded where 
they failed. As for a motive — ^there's not a pin to 
choose between you. But there will be whole rows 
of pins unless you do as I advise you. This is the 
last time I can talk it over with you, and I want 
your answer now, *Tes' or *No.' " 

Dorothy had chosen the psycholo^cal moment. 
Mrs. Watson visibly wavered. 

*'What do you mean by a fair share!" she 
asked, thereby entirely betraying the considera- 
tion that really kept her back, the name of which 
was greed. Instantly Dorothy pounced on that 

"Ah, you admit the principle," she said. /^The 
amount is a matter of detail. It really doesn't 
matter : you are all rich. Give them five hundred 
pounds each, and keep a thousand to reward you 
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for your cleverness. Send it them at once, and 
send just a pleasant little note in your beautiful 
liandwriting. Isn't it so, n'est-ce pas, as Mrs. An- 
drews saysf 

It was an onslaught of brute moral force, a 
knock-out. Mrs. Watson's seconds, by which we 
may understand pride and greed, threw up the 
sponge. Next morning the gratifying spectacle 
was seen of Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Tobin and Mrs. 
Watson chatting together on the terrace, about 
the price of turkeys. There was no possibility of 
disagreeing about the price of turkeys, since they 
were labelled in perfectly clear characters. But 
they were wise to start conversation again on a 
subject about which discord could not easily enter. 

All those alarums were silent now, and Oakley 
was recuperating after the nervous strain, its re- 
cuperation consisting of throwing itself with its 
utmost energy into the Christmas activities which 
for the time had been paralysed. Mrs. Easton was 
^ving a dance on Boxing Night, a festivity which 
she had been prepared to abandon in case the 
great Cause SalUCellar had not been settled, for 
it was clearly impossible to imagine a dance of 
some twelve couples, fairly divided into two par- 
ties, most of whom were not on speaking terms 
with each other. But now all went swimmingly 
forward, and there was great excitement to see the 
Tango (whose melancholy measures had not yet 
reached OaWey) which was to be performed by 
Mr. Sholton and Miss Pontif ex, accompanied by a 
gramophone record. They had been practising it 
almost without pause for the last three days, with 
the aid of an enterprising manual on the subject, 
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and Dorothy, who had been gpectator-ohaperone 
when they swooned and wrestled together, was 
qnite determined to learn it too. But that she 
would have to defer till after Christmas was over, 
for there was a limit to the occupations which the 
day was capable of holding. 

On Christmas night she herself was hostess on 
a scale unknown in Oakley on the evening of the 
Noel, for by almost immemorial custom, every- 
body dined at home on that night to make a do- 
mestic festival, and ever since her mother's death 
she had spent the evening solitary, for Mrs. Holt 
would certainly have felt much hurt if there had 
not been a Chnstmas dinner to cook, and a bottle 
of champagne to finish in the kitchen. But Mrs. 
Easton, who wanted her to dine with them, and 
had really been rather shocked at the idea of any* 
one eating Christmas dinner alone, had found 
Dorothy obdurate about this, and had told her 
pretty roundly that Wilfred and she would dine 
with her if she refused to dine with theuL Here 
then was the nucleus of her party, and in order to 
celebrate the great reconciliation, the three sisters 
with their two husbands had promised to make an 
exception in the invariable custom, and count 
themselves her guests also, while Mr. Sholton, 
whose cook had suddenly and inexplicably suc- 
cumbed to an attack of measles, was glad to trans- 
fer himself here from the hotel where he would 
otherwise have had to dine. He brought up the 
total of the table to nine, and Dorothy's glee in 
this unprecedented hospitality was simply im- 
mense. In her heart of hearts, the pleasure of see- 
ing other people eat and drink sumptuously at her 
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expense was worthy of a canto in the Paradise. 
After they had fed on all that was choicest and 
most expensive, crackers would be pulled, and she 
felt sure that Wilfred Easton and his mother 
would join in wearing paper caps and blowing on 
the remarkable musical instruments that these 
frilled explosive machines contained* Her object 
was clear enough : she wanted to bury all the bitter 
disturbances of these last ten days under a mound 
of foolish jovialities that might be childish, but 
would certainly be beneficiaL But her optimism 
slightly quailed when she tried to picture Mr. 
Sholton in a bonnet of tissue-paper : perhaps, how- 
ever, that decoration would strike him as post- 
impressionist in character, and he would be good 
enough to humour her. . . • 

Silly Mary had long ago swept up the remains 
of her evergreens and carried the dust-sheet away, 
but Dorothy still sat by the prosperous fire, letting 
her thoughts flow liquidly into the troughs and 
crevices of her brain, freshening up these images 
that dwelt there. Each in turn grew vivid with 
recollections and project; then each grew dim 
again as the tide that poured into them all drained 
away into the centre of her brain, and from there 
into her heart. Nothing was left to-night of the 
bitterness that had been hers when on that even- 
ing among the sand-dunes she felt that the shrine 
of love had been opened too late for her to enter it, 
that when it stood at last revealed to her with 
wide-swinging doors, the years made an imi>ene- 
trable barrier between it and herself, so that entry 
was impossible. To-night she did not consider at 
all whether the barrier was there or not : she knew 
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only that the shrine was open, that she herself 
stood tremulous on the threshold, ready to enter. 
She songht not her own : she was dedicated to the 
service of the temple. . . . 

The room was aromatic with the incense of the 
evergreens, and bright with the holly she had 
perched in vases and on picture-frames; ontside 
there was the stillness of the frost, and the street 
was muffled with snow. Silly Mary had forgotten 
to draw the curtains over the window that looked 
out there, and just as Dorothy got up to do this, 
and go upstairs to dress, the waits who had noise- 
lessly assembled there struck up one of the Christ- 
mas hymns. And she was ready and eager to 
^'salute the happy momi'' 
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CHAPTER IX 

Iv preparation for the dance that evening at the 
Comer Honse, the two drawing-rooms which 
communicated with each other by means of big 
folding doors had been denuded of their furniture 
and carpets, the doors unhinged and stowed away 
at the top of the kitchen stairs, and Wilfred and 
his mother, having satisfied themselves as to the 
disgamishment, were seated by the fire in his 
study, which, for the present, was the only habita- 
ble sitting-roomu That morning he had finished, 
and despatched to the type-writer's, a completed 
manuscript, and, relieved of the incubus of his im- 
possible world, was able to give himself to the exi- 
gencies of the more distinctly possible one. Little 
as he believed in his creations, they always as- 
sumed to him, as his mother had just told hun, a 
fictitious reality, when he got thoroughly involved 
in their sensational manoeuvres: always, when he 
had brought those manoeuvres to a close, he parted 
with them completely, and ran, as she had also told 
him, like a lost child, to find the comforting sense 
of the ambient and actual world. Her illustration 
of this text was the almost housewifely thorough- 
ness with which, after the despatch of his close- 
written pages, he had foreseen fifty little require- 
ments of their guests this evening, arriving there 
on a cold and snowy night, and had shown a won- 
derful fertility of imagination with regard to mat- 
ting and sprinkled sand outside the door, and 
brooms and mats within. 

204 
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She had indicated something of the kind, which 
he pondered for a little without replying, 

**You are right and wrong,'' he said at length. 
** You are right in praising me for my visualising 
the needs of our guests who will apparently arrive 
in a blizzard of snow, but you are wrong in think- 
ing that I had to tear myself away from the world 
of my Marchionesses. I didn't; on this occasion 
they never, up till the last page, took on the 
smallest semblance to reality. I thought it all the 
most dreadful rot up till the very end. And, to 
tell you the truth, that is rather disquieting.'^ 

** Disquieting!" she asked. 

**Ye8; I don't see how I can possibly get 
through another set of those egregious adven- 
tures. I can't imagine beginning 'page one,' 
* chapter one,' again. You have long told me that 
it is all very poor stuff, and I have long agreed 
with you in a way. I have always impressed on 
you that it was a trade, a manufacture of garden- 
hoes or dentists' probes. But up till now I felt 
always perfectly ready to make more of them. 
Now, at this present moment, it seems to me the 
most dreadful waste of time, a waste, perhaps, of 
the only thing that is more valuable than time: 
I mean the power that one may perhaps have, of 
doing something with it, instead of wasting if 

He got up from his chair, and stood in front of 
the fire facing her. 

**Do you feel disposed, mother," he swld, "to 
listen to a little undigested philosophyf You will 
have to digest it for me, as you always do, or tell 
me if it is indigestible. It is difficult to know what 
one's ideas are worth, until one tells them to some- 
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body else : I feel like Moliere and his houBemaidy 
and you, I bid you observe, are my housemaid. 
What a list of explanations to convey the not un- 
precedented fact that I want to talk to you." 

Mrs. Easton felt that premonitory vibration 
that quivers along the line of rails, when the train 
is yet far off. There was nothing in sight, but 
she divined that something was coming. 

**Ah, that is nice," she said. **Anyhow, the 
housemaid will try to give satisfaction." 

"I'm utterly dissatisfied with my work," he 
said. " It isn 't that the book I have just finished is 
any worse than any of the others, and it isn't that 
I have any reason to suppose that I could do any 
better, though, incidentally, something inside me 
appears peif ectly certain that I can. But what I 
do is all inhuman : I see no earthly reason why a 
machine shouldn't be made that can turn out that 
sort of stuff by the ream. I suppose I want to be 
human : is that what is the matter f All this pow- 
wow about the property of the three sisters seems 
to me much more human than all my work: the 
Dante-class, the choir-practices, the picture-exhi- 
bitions, they are all about something. They are 
practical, intelligible: fhey clearly concern the 
funny, queer, dear people who are concerned in 
them. They are affairs : human affairs. Not very 
long ago, Dorothy— did I tell you that we had set- 
tled to be cousins, and are Dorothy and Wilfred! — 
not long ago, Dorothy, in what I imagine is a very 
rare moment of depression, asked me if I thought 
that any such occupations were worth while. I 
answered her that they emphatically were. But 
I feel now as if I had spoken in the abstract only: 
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at any rate they now seem to me concretely worth 
while as welL And didn't she do something more 
worth while doing when by force of her wisdom 
and her frankness she reconciled the quarrel of 
those three absurd women — ^they are absurd, you 
know — ^than I did during those ten days when I 
wrote so busily at the book I have just finished f 

He paused a moment to light a cigarette, but 
Mrs. Easton did not attempt to interrupt, for it 
seemed to her that the train was on the rails still, 
and no signals were required. Her presence, and 
the confidence between them, made, so to speak, 
the line clear, and that was all that was needful. 
She was right : for he came on again at once. 

"It was human,*' he said, "it was a bit of life, 
a bit of modelling of real stuff, not a sort of acro- 
batic performance on stilts, with the hat passed 
round afterwards, so to speak, and a cheque from 
the publisher. It was worth doing, it was human. 
In witness to its humanity, consult her party last 
night. Wasn't it something to get the three ab- 
surd sisters sitting in a row, with paper caps on, 
blowing minute tin trumpets while you and she 
played Chopsticks togethert Doesn't that stand 
for something; wasn't it a symbol of something 
real!" 

It seemed to Mrs. Easton that the approaching 
train was coining to certain points. She did not 
want it to go into a siding, and she pushed the 
lever over. 

"Certainly it stands for something," she said. 
"But your cousin Dorothy stands for something. 
I have never known a woman more sincere, more 
real, more capable of living." 
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He nodded, he looked at her, and their eyes met 
It was characteristic of them both, of their relar 
tion to each other, that there was no need for him 
to say what she longed to hear. There was a little 
panse, and she got up and kissed him. 

**My dearest,'' she said ** Just ask her/' 

They stood together for a moment, mother and 
son. Then he disengaged himself from her arm. 

"And yet I don't know if I can," he said, "be- 
cause I don't know if I have any right to. You 
know what happened to me once. There was no 
question then about what I felt, for I felt for Mil- 
lie all that I believe myself capable of feeling. 
There was nothing that I can imagine of love, of 
adoration, that I did not give her. But I don 't feel 
that now for Dorothy. There is nothing that I 
can imagine of affection and — ^and esteem that I 
don 't give her. I don 't believe that life holds any- 
thing better for me than the fate to try to make 
her happy, if she will let me. Whether she would 
or not, I have no idea. But I must know whether 
what I can give her is in any way worth her ac- 
ceptance before I can offer it her. I never thought 
of giving Millie affection and esteem: such a no- 
tion never occurred to me, because what I felt for 
her blinded and enchanted me. And I must ask 
myself this question : is a perfectly sane and sober 
affection a thing a man can offer a womant Is it 
not . . . is it not rather cheap, rather despicable t 
Millie made a fool of me: I know that perfectly 
welL But isn't being made a fool of the only 
homage that counts, the only real homagef Or 
can love, the love a man offers a woman, be other 
than insane t" 
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She smiled at him. 

**My dear, your philosophy may be undi- 
gested," she said, "but it is surely digestible. And 
my answer to you is quite ready, though I have 
no doubt you will think it very feeble and unde- 
cided. I counsel you not to be in a hurry. You 
have begun well, dear, you have come very far, 
further than for years I have hoped you would 
come. It seems to me that you have got out of a 
cold dark cave into sunlight again, and — ^and at 
first you blink and shiver. But bask in it: it will 
warm you. I can 't say that you will certainly feel 
that blind adoration again, but I don't say you 
may not feel, that you have not begun to feel, 
something which, while it is just as authentically 
love, is finer, more mature than that. I do not 
know that the insanity of which you speak is — 
is " 

For a long moment there was silence, and only 
the thick falling snow, driven by a north wind, 
kept tapping with its soft finger-tips against the 
window panes. For Mrs. Easton, with all her 
quiet wisdom, with aU her affection for Dorothy, 
with all her great desire that she should become 
Wilfred's wife, could not quite bring herself to 
say what her wisdom and her affection and her 
desire urged her to make eloquent. Physical 
though it might be both in its origin and in its 
manifestations, transient as were its transports, 
she could not bring herself to cheai)en, even to 
secure for Wilfred the wife she longed to see him 
take, the astounding glory of mere ordinary hu- 
man passion. He had already once made ship- 
wreck over it ; it was an insanity, it was certainly 
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symptomatio of youth and hot blood, neither of 
which, she imagined, held domination over him 
any longer, it was evanescent and nncertain, it 
often burned out and left nothing but cold cin- 
ders and bitter ash behind, yet she found herself 
so ardently desiring it for hhn, that she could not 
turn advocate against it. She remembered her 
own youth, she remembered the instinct of young 
womanhood, which loves and prizes a man's in- 
sane adoration above the worth and the worthi- 
ness of everything else in the ii^orld. She knew, 
too, that in spite of her silvering hair, Dorothy 
herself was still capable of those insanities; she 
guessed with the sureness of knowledge that Doro- 
thy was not only capable of them, but was ebullient 
with them now, that necessarily she would look 
for a man 's ardour to match her own. It might be, 
indeed it must be, that she would be capable of 
that for only a few years more, but while she was 
capable of it, it was a natural and an imperative 
need, for which no substitute, however fine, how- 
ever unselfish, however truly based on affection 
and esteem, could be found* It was as integral a 
part of love in its completeness, to her mind, as 
is the power of locomotion, or of sight and hearing, 
to the full and normal consciousness of human 
life, and that he should offer to her a love and a 
devotion in which that had no part, was as if he 
should take her to live in a house without windows. 
And yet the balance, the best chance for his hap- 
piness and hers, seemed so clearly to incline other- 
wise. Dorothy, she felt certain, in spite of her 
varied activities, in spite of the whirl of little in- 
terests that filled her days, had begun to doubt 
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their efficacy and solidity, she starved, consciously 
or nnconscionsly (and Mrs. Easton felt sure that 
the phase of unconsciousness was over), for the 
presence of the perpetual object, so to speak, 
which the mated companionship of man and 
woman alone gives. She ached to give herself to 
somebody, ached with the divine charity that had 
so long found no fulfilment of itself. Wilfred, on 
his side, at last felt himself in need, and his need 
was towards her who stood ever so ready to sup- 
ply it Were they then, by the counsels of a per- 
fection which was perhaps no longer possible, to 
lose the very good, to get nothing merely because 
the highest was out of tip-toe reacht . • . This 
way and that she divided her mind, while the snow 
tapped softly at her windows. 

He waited intent and eager, to hear her, and in 
that very eagerness there lurked the look of love 
itself. That he felt for Dorothy only affection and 
esteem shewed not the limit of his feeling, but only 
the limit of his consciousness of it, even as the bud 
that begins to spread its petals, we may suppose, 
knows not how deep its root-fibres burrow in the 
soil from which it germinated. Guessing that, his 
mother endorsed her original counsel to him. 

**You speak of the insanity of love,*' she said, 
"and well do I know what you mean, though 
whether it is insanity or rather a distilled elixir 
of sanity, who knows t And who knows when and 
how it comes t You speak of your feeling for 
Dorothy as if it was a fixed and stable element, 
incapable of change, or, if you wish, of that heady 
glorification. But, my dear, what if that comes to 
crown your affection and esteem for hert Then 
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it will be no mere thrill and tnmnlt of your blood, 
a mere fever of fancy, of physical admiration and 
longing, but the true crown. Be patient a little, 
Wilfred, and wait for it, and in the interval never 
tell yourself that what you already offer her is 
unworthy. It is the best you have, and the best 
that a man can give was never yet despised by a 
woman. No real woman ever despised a man's 
best; nor ever was such gift unworthy of her. 
Only, when you give, you must give all: all you 
know of, all in yourself that you don't know. Good 
and bad together, it must all be hers. " 

She smiled, half at him, half at the leaping fire. 
"Women want the whole of the man they love," 
she said. **They don't want his strength only, 
but his weakness as well; not his splendours 
only, such as they may happen to be, but his mean- 
nesses also. That is the mistake so many men 
make. They show a woman only their best, in- 
stead of showing her alL Women don't love like 
that : they don't love a bit here and a bit there. If 
they love at all, they love completely. They love 
everything that is part of their man, however 
deplorable. So when you give, give cheerfully, 
worst and best together. She will deal with it 
But if you will take my advice, wait a little : see if 
there does not develop and live again in you some- 
thing you think of as dead." 

Sloane, the pseudo-noveli&t, had entered to take 
the letters for the post, and handed Mrs. Easton 
a note. She opened it and began its i>erusal with 
but half her attention. But almost immediately 
the few lines claimed it all. 

* * From Dorothy, ' ' she said. * * Her sister, Lady 
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Mayton, is coming down to stay with her this 
afternoon, and she is afraid she may not be able 
to come in this evening. But if her sister feels 
inclined '' 

She turned to Sloane. 

'^Tes, tell the messenger to say we shall be de- 
lighted if Lady Mayton will come too/' 

^^Miss Jackson brought the note herself, 
ma'am/' said Sloane. ''She asked to see you if 
you were alone. I told her Mr. Wilfred was with 
you." 

Mrs. Easton got up. 

**Then show her into my sitting-room," she 
said. **I will come. Say I want to see her." 

She waited a moment till the man had gone, 
reading the rest of the note. 

** There is something further," she said, "about 
which Dorothy may want to talk to me. Tell me, 
did you ever Imow Sir Robert Maytont" 

Wilfred shook his head. 

**Only so much of him as is public property. 
Is thi&T-is this going to be more public property! ' ' 

**I can only tell you what we are all bound to 
know very soon. Her sister has brought an ac- 
tion for divorce against hinoL It is not going to 
be defended." 

Dorothy went straight from seeing Mrs. Easton 
down to the station to meet her sister, and an hour 
later the two were together in the big spare bed- 
room in Dorothy's house, which had been her 
mother's, and the outline of the story, of which 
she was now in possession, had made Dorothy's 
heart hot and tender and indignant. It was a bald 
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and vulgar tale enough, a tale of domestic squab- 
bles and estrangement, of neglect and subsequent 
cruelty, of intrigue with the married sister of a 
friend and the discovery of that intrigue. And it 
was all told with a most marvellous simplicity and 
calmness: listening to it was like hearing some 
child's recital of bestial and terrible deeds but 
dimly understood. Daisy Mayton, indeed, seemed 
hardly to feel resentment for all she had suffered; 
it was as if some ogre, some horror from the un- 
derworld had suddenly jumped into the security 
and innocence of a child's life turning it into a 
nightmare not to be confused with the facts of 
experience. She told it all, too, this imbroglio of 
sordid passion and cruelty, as if it was a ^eam, 
or as if the shock and dismay of it had blunted 
her emotional perceptions. What had happened 
was clear enough, but it had left no trace on the 
sweet unharassed face, nor dimmed the childlike 
lucidity and directness of the big blue eyes. Nor 
in her voice were the tremor and uncertainty, the 
baitings, the breakings which you would have ex- 
pected to accompany the history of these personal 
and intimate horrors. One thing only appeared 
to cause her any shrinking, and that was the or- 
deal, to take place in a week or two, of her public 
appearance in the courts. Of that, however, she 
did not speak until the close of their long talk. 
She had first given Dorothy the mere outline, so 
easily filled in by that eager mind, of what she 
had suffered. 

''He began six months ago," she said, ''to dis- 
like me, just that, to dislike me. I could not do 
anything right, it seemed, though I tried so hard. 
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I did not think very much of it at first, I thonght 
Bob was unwell, and then he had been losing a 
great deal of money at the tables. And simnl- 
taneously Madge Harding's manner to me 
changed. She, Bob, everybody used to pet me and 
spoil me, I am afraid, as if I was a child. But 
then she began to treat me as if I was a naughty 
one. I never guessed. I never dreamed of what 
that meant. And Bob, so I think now, was only 
following her example. She was setting him 
against me. She, oh, Dorothy, I cannot help think- 
ing that she planned all that has happened. She 
wanted to estrange Bob from me, and then come in 
between us. She succeeded, oh, so easily. And 
very soon Bob began to hate me. I couldn't think 
why at first. I had never changed towards him. 
He got tired of me, I suppose, and he was be- 
witched by Madge Harding, with whom I had been 
such friends." 

She was lying on the sofa in front of the fire. 
She had taken off her dress and put on a wrapper 
of blue ribands and white lace, with loose short 
arms. Here she pulled one of the sleeves up to her 
shoulder, and showed a bruised discolouration. 

"He began to hate me," she repeated, **and 
once he did thai" 

Dorothy bent over her and kissed the soft mal- 
treated skin. 

**0h, my poor Daisy, my poor Daisy," she said. 

"I don't think he meant to hurt me," she said. 
"He didn't think what he was doing: he was mad. 
And he said horrible things to me: he said that I 
was encouraging Dick Willard — ^Madge's brother 
— ^to make love to me. Oh, Dorothy, such a wicked. 
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wicked falsehood. Dick and I were the greatest 
f riendSy jnst as Madge and I had been, but any- 
thing more than that, never, never. And when 
the crash came, when Bob and Madge Harding 
w^it away together to Nice, he was so good to me. 
He came back all the way to London with me, and 
put me into the train to-day. Her husband is go- 
ing to divorce Madge. He feels he must, just as I 
felt I must divorce Bob. It says you must in the 
Bible, doesn^t it!'' 

Dorothy did not correct the theological inex- 
actitude. 

**My darling, what you have suffered!" she 
said. **Why didn't you write to me and tell me! 
I would have come out at once to you. ' ' 

Daisy smiled dimly at her. 

**Now I am with you I know you would have,'* 
she said. ''But I didn't feel sura It is so long 
since we have seen each other at all, Dorothy. It 
has been my fault, I know. But I was so taken up 
in the silly frivolous life we were leading, when 
every day had fifty engagements. And I was al- 
ways a little afraid of you. You were so strong, 
so capable ; I thought you would have perhaps but 
little sympathy with me, that you would have 
thought that in some way it was my fault, and I 
was sore, DoUy, dear; I felt I coul<hi't stand any 
blame, but it is so easy to say that afterwards, 
and to point out where one could have been wiser. 
But I didn't want to be improved, and be done 
good to. Anyhow, I have come to you now." 

She had taken Dorothy's firm, big hand and was 
clinging to it with her own soft little ones. 

**You will take care of me, Dolly, won't youf " 
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she said, ''and shelter me, and look after me. And 
will you come with me when I have to go to those 
dreadful courts t Dick says it will be quite short, 
for my husband is not defending the case. But I 
dread it so. I can't think why I am not allowed 
just to write to the judge, and tell him about it, 
but they tell me I must appear myself and answer 
questions. I shall wear black, of course, and have 
a thick veil, so that nobody can photograph me.'' 

Daisy rapidly reconsidered this the moment she 
had spoken. It might be rather interesting to be 
photographed in her black dress (for about this 
she felt no doubt whatever) against a white back- 
ground, looking very pretty and sad and young, 
with Dorothy by her side as a foil. • . . But she 
dismissed these projects for the moment, not be- 
cause they were insignificant, for nothing of that 
sort was insignificant, but merely because there 
would be plenty of time to think about them after- 
wards. 

She fondled her sister's hand again, as Dorothy 
poured out ejaculatory promises. 

"And you'll let me stop with you, Dolly, dear," 
she said, ''after that dreadful time is over, while 
I try to get back my spirits, so as to be able to take 
up my life again f I don't feel as if I could go out 
in the world again at once, and besides, I think it 
looks so very bad, don't you, if a woman who has 
been through such terrible things as I have in- 
stantly begins flying about again as if nothing had 
happened. People say she is heartless, and what- 
ever I am^ I am not heartless. I think I have too 
much heart: I get fond of people so quickly, and 
trust them so easily. But I feel that here, in dear 
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old OaUey, yon would all understand me^ and 
would not exi)eGt too much of me. ' ' 

'^My dear, of course you shall stop here as long 
as ever you will,'* began Dorothy. 

**That is so like you. I knew you would say 
that." 

Daisy gave her sister a quick little kiss; it was 
as if a butterfly had settled for a moment on some 
fine big flower. 

**I will try not to be a nuisance," she said, **and 
not to be melancholy or tiresome. I shall try to 
enter into your nice busy life here, and make my- 
self able to face the world again. And if some- 
times I am depressed and sad, you will under- 
stand, I know, as nobody else would. Of course, 
Bob will have to give me an allowance, but until 
that is settled, I have nothing except the two hun- 
dred a year which Mamma settled on me when I 
married. But I won't be a great expense to you, 
I hope, Dolly. There will be just my maid Hor- 
tense and myself, and Hortense often tells me I 
eat nothing." 

Dorothy laughed, and the laugh came straight 
from her great warm heart, where Daisy had ever 
been ensconced in its warmest comer. 

**You shall have every atom of food in Oak- 
ley," she said, *4f you want it, and we will cause 
a famine. Hortense, too I I declare if there is one 
thing in the world I wanted, it has been to have a 
Frenchwoman in the house, with whom I could 
practise my French. I suppose you speak it quite 
easily, dear. How I envy you. You must be very 
kind to Mrs. Andrews, and let her come and talk 
French to you. It will be such a treat to her. And 
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Hortense: how will Hortense get on with Mrs, 
Holtt Or does she understand English!*' 

* ' But perfectly. I always talk to her in French, 
but that is only because I don't know whether I 
am talking French or not/' 

Dorothy was slightly disappointed at this; it 
would have been a wonderful thing to have had 
Mrs. Holt talking French too. So she found a 
new outlet for the internal pressure of her hos- 
pitality. To show practically how welcome her 
sister was, seemed to her a more convincing mode 
than to indulge in reiterated expressions of sym- 
pathy. Then she could be eloquent, and this 
method of eloquence, namely to do concrete and 
verifiable kindnesses, rather than to attempt to 
express sympathy and welcome in words, was en- 
tirely characteristic of her. 

**You will like to have her in the bedroom next 
you, Daisy," she said, ''so that she can always be 
at hand if you want her. I will see to that before 
dinner. It is a nice room: she will be able to do 
her sewing there comfortably, which she couldn't 
in a servant's bedroom." 

Here Daisy was the complement of her sister, 
admirable in little pressures of the hand, little 
grateful glances, little graceful words of thanks. 

**You are too kind," she said. **Too kind: I 
find you just as you always were. It would be 
convenient to have Hortense next door, though I 
should never, never have thought of it But that 
is you, Dolly, just you." 

Dorothy rose to put those comfortable plans in 
execution. 

**And will you be ready, Daisy, to dine at half- 
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past seven," she said, "or wUl yon have a nice 
little dinner np heret Do that, my dear. Let 
Hortense bring yon yonr dinner here, and get to 
bed early. I am snre yon mnst be tired.*' 

Daisy gave a little appreciative glance at the 
fire. 

* * Ah, that does sonnd nice, ' ' she said. * * And yet 
it wonld be nice to come downstairs and have 
dinner with yon. I think I will do that I am not 
tired, Dolly; I am very seldom tired. Or do yon 
want me safely tncked np in bed, so that yon may 
go ont to some gaiety! I believe that is if 

This was as random a shot as was ever jested 
into the air, bnt it hit a qnite nnexpected mark. 

"My dear, yon shall do jnst as yon choose," 
said Dorothy, "and whichever yon choose will be 
delightful to me. Bnt to be qnite straightforward, 
if yon settled to go to bed early, I th^ I should 
look in at Mrs. Easton's for an honr. It is the 
Comer House just opposite." 

Daisy clapped her hands together, and sat up 
on her sofa. 

"But what is this party at Mrs. Easton's,*' she 
said, "to which you want to steal out on the sly, 
leaving your poor Cinderella at homef Is it just 
an after-dinner tea, with sandwiches and lemon- 
ade, with a little singing, such as you and I used 
to go to when I, with new ribands in my hair, 
played some prodigy-piece of *Air with varia- 
tions' on a yellow-toothed piano f Ah me, how 
gay it was, and how I used to look forward to it, 
yet with trembling as to whether the demi-semi- 
quavers would not resolve themselves into tears 1 
And who is this hospitable Mrs. Eastonf Not 
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anything to do with Wilfred Easton the novelist t ' ' 

**YeB, his mother,*' said Dorothy. 

Daisy looked almost awe-struck. 

"Ah, then, I must see her, I must pay my re- 
spects," she said. ''Is it not possible that you 
should take me with you to-night, Dolly! Could 
you not write a little note, asMng if I may come 
with yout Her son, Mr. Wilfred Easton, how he 
knows the hearts of the women of the world; he is 
extraordinary in his portrayals, it is like divina- 
tion. I have always longed to see him ; I shall ask 
his mother if she cannot persuade him to come 
down to visit her. Dorothy, dear, write a very 
humble little note to her, asking if I may not come 
with you. I will be very smart, for I have a few 
tidy frocks left; you will not be ashamed of me. 
Are you friends with her, intime, I mean!*' 

Dorothy laughed at her sister's sudden child- 
like eagerness. 

**But the whole thing is done, Daisy," she said. 
**When I got your letter this afternoon, I wrote 
to her saying that I could not come, but added that 
in case you cared to come with me, might I have 
her permission to bring yout She said she would 
be only too delighted. I am quite intimate with 
them; they are among my best friends. And 
there is no need for you to ask her if Wilfred 
will not come down for a visit For he lives with 
her here." Daisy got off her sofa altogether. 

"But it is stupendous!" she said. "Wilfred 
Easton lives here in Oakley, in funny old Oakley 1 
And you are mtime with him, tool Tell me all 
about him! And do not say he is a stout elderly 
man with spectacles, and a cough, and a mu£9er 
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round his neck 1 Yet even so it would be most in- 
teresting. Indeed, I do not mind what he is like, 
so long as he does what he does. And you know 
him well!*' 

''So well that we have settled to be cousins. I 
like him extremely.'' 

Dorothy felt that despite herself a sudden dry- 
ness had come into her voice. Since she could not 
speak of him as she felt, she had to speak of him 
with exaggerated accuracy. ''I like him ex- 
tremely/' for instance, was true to the point of be- 
ing completely misleading. But she need not have 
troubled to mislead; her intimacy with Wilfred 
was only interesting to Daisy in so far as it con- 
cerned herself. 

"Butlamthrmedl''shesaid. "You are Wil- 
fred and Dorothy to each other! Fancy that I 
And does she, do they know all that my letter to- 
day told you t" 

''Yes : at least, I told Mrs. Easton." 

Daisy considered this very intently for a mo- 
ment. 

"That makes a little difficulty," she said. 
"And yet . . . they were bound to know soon, 
were they not f And after all, Oakley is my home ; 
I was brought up here; I lived in this house till I 
was married. It would be unnatural and ridicu- 
lous, would it not, if I shut myself up here, and 
saw none of your friends, Dolly f I do not see 
why I should not go to this party to-night. It is 
not I who have done wrong, or have anything to 
be ashamed of. Indeed, I think it would be wiser 
for me to go just simply, just quietly, just natu- 
rally. I had settled to come down to dinner in any 
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case, had I not, and I told you I was not tired. 
Besides, dear, I should hate to deprive you of your 
pleasure; I know you want to go, and if I did not 
I am sure I could not persuade you to leave me and 
go without me. I suppose they will all be old 
friends there, whom it is natural that I should see. 
Mrs. Andrews, for instance, and that sister of hers 
with the great nose, and that other sister, Mrs., 
yes, Mrs. Watson, who said always that nothing 
hurt, and that you need not snifBe when you had a 
cold. What do you say, Dorothy!" 

All this was swift in speech, swift and calculat- 
ing in tone. Then that note disappeared alto- 
gether. 

' ' We have had such a nice talk, Dolly,' ' she said, 
''such a dear talk. I have told you all, all, and 
you agree with me, do you not, that I must put the 
wretched past behind me. I should not be able to 
face the future, to start my life afresh, if I did not 
do that. I want to see all my old friends again, 
those who were my friends before this misery 
came on me, and particularly also I want to see 
Mr. Easton. Did you read *The Duchess' Di- 
lemma 'f I thought it so wonderfuL We should 
only talk over again all we have talked about al- 
ready if we dined alone here, and did not go out. 
I shall see everybody to-night, shall I not, and they 
will all know. Dear old Oakley! I could not 
have borne to stop in London, with everybody 
prying and asking questions. And how right, 
Dolly, darling, I was to come to you. I knew you 
would understand, because we love each other. 
Aimer c'est tout comprendrel How wonderful 
thatisi" 
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Bhe paused a moment, looking her hands in Dor- 
othy 's and putting up her face to be kissed* 

**And now, dear,'* she said, **if you are going to 
be so good as to see about Hortense's room, I 
think I shall rest for half an hour before I dress. 
Why, it is seven already 1 Dorothy, how hand- 
some you are, with your young face and your grey 
hair. That is so chic. Do not men admire you 
enormously f I am sure they do ; I am sure Cou- 
sin Wilfred does." 

Dorothy laughed, flushing a little. 

''Daisy, what nonsense!" she said. 

''Is itf But it would be greater nonsense to 
pretend you are not very handsome." 

Dorothy kissed her. 

"Thank God, you did come back to me," she 
said. "I will forgive your not having sent for me 
now that you have done that. And now you must 
lie down and rest before dinner. Shall I not put 
it off till eight f Then you will get a good half- 
hour — ^we need not go to the dance till ten." 

"Dance!" asked Daisy. 

"Yes ; I don't think I told you. And Mr. Shol- 
ton and Miss Pontif ex are going to show ub the 
tango. ' ' Daisy gave a little ripple of laughter as 
she laid herself down on the sofa again. 

"My dear, what gaietyl" she said. "How I 
shall long to dance it too. I have forgotten Mr. 
Sholton. You must tell me about him at dinner. 
And would you send Hortense to me, Dolly, dar- 
ling!" 

Dorothy went out to make those arrangements 
for her sister with her heart all aglow, with the de- 
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light of the resumed Intiinacy. All her life, ua- 
dimmed by the smxdering years, she had felt this 
tender protective adoration for Daisy, an affe<^ 
tion that shared love's blindness to defects, that 
even as the snn-dial records none bnt shining 
hours, remembered nothing but the sweetness of 
their intercourse. The poor flower had been bat- 
tered and beaten, but already in 'the security of 
home and of the sister's care, it was raising its 
head again with expanded petals. That the trag- 
edy which Daisy had been through had made no 
real impression on her, simply because she had no 
real affection for the man who, according to her 
own account, had treated her with so callous a cru- 
elty, never occurred to Dorothy; she had only de- 
light that Daisy's vitality, a gift for which she was 
always remarkable, had enabled her to turn her 
face towards the bright things that the future 
and indeed the immediate moment might hold, and 
present her graceful back to all that was painful 
and irremediable. Beyond doubt Dorothy had 
been surprised at her sister's wishing to go to this 
little dance to-night, but the surprise was wholly 
pleasurable, while, as for the eagerness of her de- 
sire to see Wilfred Easton, she had rejoiced that 
it was possible to provide for her sister in **funny 
old Oakley" an interest that held so strong an ap- 
peal to her. Similarly Daisy's immense appreci- 
ation of such work as "The Duchess' Dilemma," 
a composition, according to Dorothy's estimate, 
of extraordinary tawdriness and unreality, was 
purely pleasurable, for here was one of the cus- 
tomers of his industrious trade. How that ap- 
preciation would adjust itself with Wilfred's own 
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depreciated view of his work, Dorothy hazarded 
no conjeoturey but the admiration of this pretty 
and charming sister of hers oonld hardly fail to 
be pleasant to him. 

Her heart was warmed with the completeness 
of Daisy's return to her, as she busied herself with 
that labour of love, namely the conversion of the 
bedroom next to her sister's into an attractive 
apartment for Hortense. All had to be done very 
quietly, for fear of disturbing Daisy possibly doz- 
ing next door, and sUly Mary and she were softly 
busy with the unsheeting of the bed and the mak- 
ing up of the fire, for all this was part of Daisy's 
welcome. For the moment she had been dismayed 
at the statement that her sister had been afraid to 
summon her sympathy to her, doubting her com- 
plete response, but this want of confidence was to 
her deprecated not by any mental argument as to 
its unjustifiableness, but by the intensity of her 
practical demonstration now of the sincerity of 
her welcome and her sympathy. She was on 
Daisy's side, and, as has been already mentioned, 
her affections and her enmities were wholly un- 
critical and undiscriminating. Those with whom 
she ranged herself, as she had ranged herself with 
her mother while she was alive, or with the 
Eastons and Daisy now, were always the recipi- 
ents of a loyalty that was unswerving, of a trust 
that so far from questioning motives never 
even questioned what those motives were. She 
never gave herself with reservation; she never in 
her service to them demanded her ''afternoons 
out," so to speak, nor asked a holiday for her 
hard-worked devotion. She might, Oaldey fash- 
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ion, violently disagree in matters of taste, even as, 
before she knew Wilfred Easton's opinion on his 
own works, she had formed a very decided and nn- 
complimentary view of them, bnt her compass 
needle was only made to shake by these divergen- 
cies of judgment: it never swerved from its di- 
rection. Nor again, when her mother's illness 
had rendered her most qnemlous and difficult to 
deal with, had she concluded that it was she who 
was so intractable and complaining; it was only 
her pitiable disease which was querulous; her 
false claim, as Mrs. Watson would have called it, 
had gripped a loving and serene heart without at 
all falsifying it. 

But there was no such false claim to be detected 
in Daisy, and Dorothy found her calm acceptance 
of the past, her willingness to smile on the future, 
wholly admirable. Had these not been so naively 
manifested, she would, with equal sincerity and a 
more lively pity, have tried to assuage the searing 
of what she had been through, to uphold. and 
strengthen her. But Daisy, and here she was so 
admirable, seemed quite capable of doing that for 
herself, and Dorothy was left with the Martha- 
duties, in the performance of which she was so 
deft, in which, too, she took such practical pleas- 
ure. Hortense's room having been made ready, 
Dorothy, swiftly consulting with Mrs. Holt, sub- 
stituted that lady's masterpiece, an orange souf- 
flee, for the plain pudding which she had ordered 
for herself, and brought up from the cellar a half- 
bottle of champagne. Water was in general her 
own beverage at dinner, but she thought it would 
have shown a very poor spirit to take any account 
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of the stight indigestion which supplied her nsnal 
seqnel to champagne wh^i Daisy was to be made 
welcome. In the ^'Duchess' Dilemma'' cham- 
pagne seemed to be the ordinary table wine, but 
secretly she hoped that Daisy wonld notice this 
extravagance and rightly interpret it. 

All that evening she reaped the rich harvest of 
her own devotion, for not only in her own eyes, but 
in those of the six couples at the Eastons' dance, 
Daisy excited almost enough admiration to satisfy 
her sister's ravenous appetite on her behalf. She 
was dressed in some wonderful frodc (she herself 
allowed that it was one of her tidy ones) of grey 
and silver, so far removed in the i>erf ection of its 
elaborate simplicity from anythhig that Oakley 
had ever dreamed of, that it was only possible to 
admire without even wondering at the processes 
by which this exquisite result was arrived at. She 
wore no jewels at all exce]pt one pear-shaped pearl 
dependent from a scarlet riband in her hair, a dec- 
oration which Mrs. Tobin, perhaps mistakenly, 
instantly made up her mind to copy. At first she 
refused to dance altogether, and sat by her host- 
ess' side, when the short business of receiving 
guests was over (for they all arrived in the space 
of a very few minutes, directly after ten o'clock), 
lookiDg a little shy, and exquisitely pretty, and 
each time that Dorothy, turning, handsome and 
high-coloured above the top of Mr. Andrews' bald 
head, came by in the waltz, she sought her eye and 
smiled at her. But presently after, Wilfred 
Easton induced her to take a couple of turns round 
the room with him, and the remainder of that 
dance they &at out together in the haU, when Daisy 
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with the prettiest timidity spoke onoe aitd no more 
of the pleasure his books had given her. 

"I suppose it is a dreadful bore having to listen 
to all Mnds of people saying what I have just 
said/' she added, '^but on the other hand I am 
sure you must be quite used to if 

He laughed at this. 

''I am getting used to people saying exactly the 
opposite,'' he said. "My mother, for instance, 
and your sister Dorothy do not share your opinion 
in the least." 

Women with very wide open blue eyes start with 
a tremendous advantage over those who have not. 
It is easy for them with the very slightest trouble 
to look rapturous or delidously incredulous. 

' * Dorothy does not love your books f ' ' she asked. 
**What do you mean, Mr. Eastonf " 

' ^ Here she comes ; ask her. Or shall I save you 
the trouble I Dorothy, will you lend your sister 
your paper about me at the Literary Union?" 

Dorothy, hot and big and brilliant, paused a mo- 
ment on her way to the refreshment room. 

** Certainly I will," she said. *'I had deter- 
mined to cure her of her extraordinary infatua- 
tion. ' ' Daisy 's eyes followed her as she passed on. 

'^Ah, what a darling she is I" she said softly. 
**And it is lovely for her to be such friends with 
you. I am jealous already. ' ' 

He looked at her, and for the second time that 
evening he could almost fancy that the last ten 
years of his life had been a dream, so intimately, 
so subtly did she remind him of the girl who ten 
years ago had encouraged him to love her. 
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CHAPTER X 

Thb dreaded day for the divorce-proceedings had 
come and passed. Dorothy went np to London 
with her sister the evening before and they dined 
very quietly together in their private sitting-room 
at Claridge's hotel, with Hortense to wait on them. 
Daisy had urged her sister not to go to the expense 
that all this entailed, saying that she was quite 
capable of getting np at sue in the morning and 
travelling by the slowest of all slow trains, which 
would just give them time to get to the Court, if 
their train was punctual When the case was put 
like that, it was impossible that Dorothy should 
not insist that they should go up the evening be- 
fore and stay at an hotel, and Daisy, yielding with 
little deprecation at this, said she could never be 
seen dii^g in public the evening before the case 
came on. That, however, Dorothy easily reme- 
died by the suggestion that they should have a sit- 
ting-room where they could <Mne in proper pri- 
vacy. They had dined early, so that, since poor 
Daisy became so wretchedly restless and nervous, 
Dorothy found that there was plenty of time to 
get a small box at one of the theatres, where the 
entertainment supplied would enable poor Daisy 
to get through another hour or two and forget the 
agonising strain of waiting for what was so immi- 
nent That had been a triumphant success : the 
piece was amusing and absorbing, and it did Doro- 
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thy good to hear from the darkness of their se- 
questered position, Daisy's constant laugh, to sit 
with her through the intervals, with linked ann^ 
and hear her say, ''Oh, my dear, you are so good 
to me, so good to me. And I am really interested ; 
your dear thought for me quite made me forget 
all the horrors of to-morrow." 

Somehow the ordinary taxi-cab seemed an un- 
suitable conveyance to take them to their terrible 
rendezvous : it was altogether better, thought Dor- 
othy, to hire a discreet brougham that could wait 
at the side-door, and be ready for them on the curb 
when they came out. She told herself that these 
tiny material comforts would alleviate, though 
ever so little, the ordeal through which her sister 
had to pass, and if Daisy had said that a coach 
with eight cream horses would make her face it 
with a livelier courage, Dorothy would have gone 
all lengths to procure them. Indeed Daisy's reit- 
erated murmurs of protestation against all this 
expense served only to kuidle her zeal for spend- 
ing, if thereby she could secure her sister's com- 
fort, and when, as they started, Daisy pressed 
into her hand a little gold purse which contained 
four sovereigns and a half crown, whispering to 
her: "Dolly, dear, I must pay something, and for 
the present that is all I have," she felt that she 
would have liked to have the sovereigns and the 
half crown as well set in a gold bracelet to wear 
as a remembrance of Daisy's love. • • • And 
on the way back to Oakley again when the proceed- 
ings were over, Daisy had insisted on her sister's 
giving her a full statement of all the expense she 
had incurred, hotel bills, bill for the motor, rail- 
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way iixketBy and inddental expenditure, and had 
written it all down in her morocco engagement 
book, and added it up. 

**I will pay you every farthing, Dolly dear," 
she said. ^ 'I insist on paying it aU, even if I have 
to work my fingers to the bone to do it And you 
have been such a comfort to me; I could never 
have got through it without you. For that I shall 
never, never pay my debt to you. It shall always 
be owing.*' 

But the task at which she proposed to work her 
fingers to the bone was not exactiy specified. Dor- 
othy, even less than her sister, would never have 
given a thought to the defining of it Daisy soon 
fell asleep in the train, and Dorothy, after putting 
up the window with infinite precaution, to secure 
her from draughts, thought over tenderly and 
compassionately all her sister had been through. 
Her examination, just the statement of her suffer- 
ings, had been but brief, and in the absence of any 
defence, there had been of course no cross-exam- 
ination. A big florid man, inaudibly introduced 
to her by Daisy, had sat next her, and it had re- 
quired no ingenuity on her part to make the cor- 
rect conjecture, afterwards confirmed by Daisy, 
that this was Lord Willard. He had blown his 
nose, in the fashion of a trumpet, several times 
during the proceedings, and had seen them off in 
their motor brougham afterwards with well-meant 
and sincere attentions. He had held Dorothy's 
hand for a moment as she stepped in after her sis- 
ter, and had said ^'Ood bless you, Miss Jackson, 
for being so good to her,'' with obviously genuine 
feeling. But Daisy, in the heat of the court, had 
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put up her yeil, and had forgotten to lower it again 
afterwards, and a small battery of cameras which 
assailed them as they came out, had caused Doro- 
thy to hurry after her, and she had omitted to re- 
ply at all to this greeting of farewell. Now in the 
seclusion of the train, with Daisy asleep, she 
thought of Lord Willard and his evident emotion. 
He was an old and an intimate friend, so Daisy had 
told her, and with repulsion and horror she for a 
moment dwelt on and then dismissed the sugges- 
tion that Daisy's husband had made. • • • 

Next morning she and Daisy were sittiag to- 
gether when, after the leisurely manner of Oailey, 
the morning papers appeared. Siace Daisy's ar- 
rival she had taken in, in addition to her usual 
journal, a half-penny illustrated paper, which 
Daisy liked to look at There ia the middle page 
were two photographs of yesterday's proceedings, 
one of Daisy alone, another of her. Lord Willard 
and herself just outside the motor. This she un- 
successfully attempted to smuggle into the waste- 
paper basket, but tho rustle caught Daisy's atten- 
tion. 

''I am sure there is some dreadful picture of 
us," she said. **It is all my stupidity in not put- 
ting down my veil again. Let me look, Dolly." 

"No, dear; it is best left alone," said Dorothy, 
pushing the sheet further down the paper-basket. 

Daisy got up. 

**You cannot smuggle away the whole edition, 
Dolly," she said. "There is no harm in my see- 
ing it." 

She smoothed out the crumpled sheet, and 
looked at it. 
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**I shall keep it," she said. "It will remind me 
of your and Dick^s sweetness to me yesterday* 
Look how you and he tower above me I I was be- 
ing taken care of. ' ' 

A couple of weeks had passed since then, and 
the readjustments of Dorothy's solitary life had 
begun to be blurred and smoothed into routine. 
Daisy was not publicly visible till the middle of 
the morning, for Hortense took her breakfast and 
letters up to her at nine, accompanied by Doro- 
thy, who had already breakfasted, and chatted 
with her as she ate the crisp toast and fruit, which 
formed what her sister called her butterfly-break- 
fast. Though the morning papers did not arrive 
till eleven, Dorothy found it was possible to get a 
late evening paper of the day before by the early 
post, and this, too, went up with Daisy 's tray. By 
half -past eleven Daisy came downstairs, exqui- 
sitely rosy and charming, and in her high-heeled 
shoes took Dorothy out for a half -hour's stroll in 
the garden. This was succeeded by a little read- 
ing of the morning papers, after which they went 
for a more business-like walk in the town, where, 
usually, Daisy would And occasion to make some 
small purchases, sometimes some trifle for herself , 
or, as often as not, some riband or hat-trimming 
for her sister, which, under Hortense 's deft hands, 
would become the most chic of little decorations. 
Lunch, owing to the unsubstantial quality of the 
butterfly-breakfast, had been put forward from 
the stereotyi)ed half -past one to three quarters of 
an hour earlier, and here again Hortense 's deft 
hands were requisitioned to show Mrs. Holt how 
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to serve tip an omelette with Parisian lightness. 
A drive enabled Daisy to get some more fresh air, 
without fatiguing her, and a "nice, long, cosy 
evening" before diimer comprised an hour's read- 
ing aloud of one of Wilfred Easton's books, by 
Dorothy, while Daisy occasionally dozed, and oc- 
casionally woke up to admire the substance of the 
reading, or the excellent rendering of it by her sis- 
ter. "DoUy dear,'' she would say, "I never heard 
anybody read so beautifully as you do. I wish I 
could learn to read aloud like that." Dinner 
again had been post-dated till eight, and after- 
wards Daisy, with the prettiest patience in the 
world, tried to make her sister understand picquet. 
But Dorothy, with all her capability, had no head 
for cards, and this attempt was abandoned after a 
few evenings. 

Such, more or less, was the schedule of the day's 
hours. Dorothy was kept busy, her mind kept 
alert from morning till night, and when the tale of 
it was told, all that could be impartially said was 
that the day had been got through and the night 
arrived at Just for the present, Dorothy had felt 
herself obliged to give up the Dante class; she 
made no water-colour studies (an art which at 
this time of the year much engaged her) of the 
early snowdrops and aconites; she practised no 
more at her piano, since she noticed that when she 
began to play, Daisy always put down her book if 
she was reading, and half closed her eyes, while a 
little crease of soft flesh (which in other people 
would be called a frown) appeared between her 
golden-brown eyebrows. This, it must be con- 
fessed, Dorothy was disposed to sigh over, for she 
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and Miss Pontif ex had lately agreed to Btndy a 
remarkable redaction of the Meistersinger over- 
ture, arranged for fonr hands. Miss Pontifex 
had said she wonld '^ just glance'' at it, before at- 
tempting to play it with Dorothy, who read mnsic 
so beautifully, with the effect that every time Dor- 
othy went into the town she heard the High Street 
resounding with Miss Pontifex 's glances, while 
she herself had hardly played over more than the 
first page of it. This, it must be allowed, was an 
annoying circumstance, for when they came to- 
gether for the full first performance. Miss Ponti- 
fex, turning over a well-thumbed copy (with pen- 
cil fingerings of her own not wholly erased), would 
be sure to say she had barely looked at it, and dear 
Miss Dorothy must excuse her if she made a 
dreadful mess of it. She would then play it with 
wonderful precision. Dorothy herself would 
never condescend to tell such fibs, but it is a fact 
that she preferred to work pretty hard at any 
piece that she and Miss Pontifex were going to try 
over for the first time, so as to keep up the slightly 
erroneous impression that she read difficult music 
with consummate ease. Daisy herself, on the 
other hand, would often sit down at the piano and 
delicately play evasive little fragments of de 
Bussy, which Dorothy would try to grasp and ad- 
mire. But she made a poor hand at this; de 
Bussy seemed to her as untenable by the mind as 
picquet, and she would sometimes ask for a piece 
to be played over again so that she might get a 
clearer idea of it, quite unconscious of the fact 
that her sister had played it twice yesterday eve- 
ning. But though it was impossible for her to dis- 
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tingaish these fragments, it was delicious to hear 
the rain of silvery notes struck by those nimble 
level- weighted fingers, as light as Hortense's ome- 
lettes, as unerring as the work of some steel-ten- 
tacled machine, and yet as spontaneous as the 
breath of warm winds over a flower-bed. But 
whatever Daisy did, she did it with lightness, with 
distinction, with charm, and it was sufficient and 
more than sufficient for Dorothy after a day en- 
tirely passed in unremitting attentions to her sis- 
ter, as if she had been her paid companion, that 
Daisy, with pressure of cool finger-tips, as they 
went up the shining staircase to bed, should give 
her a couple of words of appreciation. Willingly 
and zealously would she have gone on from morn- 
ing till evening slaving for her amusement and en- 
tertainment without them, but a little idle grace- 
ful sentence like this would send her glowing with 
happiness to her room, where she would lie awake 
maMng fresh schemes for Daisy's morrow* 

One thing alone, in those early days, a little 
troubled her, though as yet there was but a cloud 
on the horizon, and that was the question of ex- 
pense. It apjmared that Daisy's husband would 
shortly have to face the bankruptcy courts as 
well, and that consequently there was but little 
chance of his being able to pay the allowance 
which the divorce court had ordered him to make 
her. For herself, Dorothy, with her economical 
ways and excellent management, had lived very 
comfortably on her income of £800 a year, and was 
able, with the annual letting of her house, to spend 
a superb six weeks abroad in the summer, and, 
when she entertained her friends here in Oakley, 
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to spread a brave board for fhem. But within a 
fortnight of Daisy's coming to live with her, it 
was clear that it was impossible, even if Daisy 
offered her perhaps half of her own separate in- 
come of £200 a year, settled on her at her mar- 
riage, to go on living at their present rate of ex- 
penditure, and Dorothy felt that she would sooner 
have bitten out her tongue than suggest it, as long 
as she was capable of keeping silence. But she 
had in the course of the last five years put away 
the sum of nearly £600, a provision for some rainy 
day of illness or unlocked for expenses, and here, 
so she told herself, there was in the crash that had 
befallen poor Daisy, the very rain for which she 
had so prudently been providing. Till that £600 
was spent, then, she had not the smallest inten- 
tion either of asking Daisy if it was possible for 
her to contribute to household expenses, or of fail- 
ing in supplying her with any luxury she might 
want. But it was impossible not to remember 
that if her sister continued to live with her, the 
question of the summer letting of the house would 
soon begin to crop up. If she did not let it, there 
would be a substantial deficit on her usual re- 
ceipts, while if she did, it would mean that for the 
months of August and September she would be 
incurring, instead of her own holiday expenses, 
which were more than covered by the rent she re- 
ceived for her house, the travelling and accommo- 
dation both of Daisy and Hortense as welL Per- 
haps that nest egg of £600 might cover the extra 
household expenses of these months, and a com- 
fortable holiday as well, but she did not expect 
that it would go much further than that 
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But she oonld not bear that just now any restric- 
tion should be put on Daisy. Certainly that daily 
drive in the afternoon was an expensive item, but 
after Daisy's anxieties and troubles, Dorothy did 
not need to be told that a life free from worry, 
with plenty of the open air, was what was needed 
to restore the tone of her nerves and her health 
generally. Supposing, as was still perhaps pos- 
sible, Daisy had a nervous break-down, how bit- 
terly she would reproach herself with not having 
spent her utmost farthing in giving her the life 
that was most likely to have averted it. Not less 
substantial an addition to her outgoings was the 
increase in her weekly tradesmen's bills. Besides 
the two extra mouths to feed (and Hortense had 
clearly expressed her total inability to support 
life on the quality of food on which Mrs. Holt and 
silly Mary so conspicuously thrived) it had been 
necessary to get in a charwoman who helped in 
the housework, for Hortense again would sooner 
have given notice than emptied a slop-pail; while 
apart from due allowance made for this, there 
were endless little luxuries to be- ordered, which 
Dorothy would never have dreamed of conferring 
on herself. The plain and wholesome system of 
hot joint one day for herself and the kitchen, with 
cold meat the next, and an excellent and econom- 
ical hash on the third, was totally abandoned for 
cutlets, little fillets of beef, sweetbreads and chick- 
ens ; the fruit for Daisy's breakfast alone made a 
considerable item, and it appeared that the table 
made so attractive by Daisy with bunches of 
spring-flowers, was not a cheap luxury. But it 
was one of Daisy's pet theories that she was of 
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material assistanoe in nmning the house, by her 
ohanning arrangements of flowers on the table, 
and often if there were tiresome visitors to tea, 
she would excuse herself with the prettiest grace 
from entertaining them afterwards, by saying that 
she had not arranged the flowers and that Dorothy 
would scold her if her vases were not filled. That 
Dorothy would scold her was not meant to be 
taken quite literally, nor was it in any degree true ; 
nor in point of fact was it even the case that she 
put oflf this arranging of flowers till the evening, 
since she always did it while Dorothy r^ad the 
morning paper to her after she came down. 

They were not often alone in the evening after it 
became obvious to Daisy that it would never be 
worth while playing picquet with her sister, and 
more evenings than not some man came in to dine 
with them. For Daisy was one of those women 
who only seem fully aUve when a man is present. 
It was not that she was rude or in any way dis- 
courteous to her own sex, for it was foreign to 
her nature to be rude to anybody, and she was 
far too fond of pleasing to imperil her charm by 
such stupidities as discourtesy, but it is not too 
much to say that she did not take any particular 
trouble about them. She did not exert herself over 
women, but became passively pleasant, letting her 
dimpling little smile which was habitual to her, 
her feminine grace, her wide open blue eyes, do, 
so to speak, their routine work. She resembled in 
fact, when with women, some charming Persian 
kitten, which was perfectly content to have its 
head stroked, and acknowledge such attentions by 
a quite audible purring, while it kept its claws 
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completely sheathed, but was not sufficiently 
stimulated to arch its back, or walk on tiptoe with 
erect tail, or crouch and leap and go into ecstasies 
of play over the objects presented and dangled 
for its amusement. But with men she was alto- 
gether different: they, even the mildest and least 
seductive of their sex, became, so to speak, the 
Persian kitten, and she would instinctively exer* 
cise her powers of charming, passively no longer 
but actively, and zealously dangle all sorts of 
bright objects (herself included) before them in 
the hope, rarely disappointed, of getting them to 
play, while, if they showed an imperturbable qui- 
escence, she would again figuratively stroke them 
until they were almost compelled to purr. She 
never fell into the hopeless mistake of being kit- 
tenish herself with men; they were her kittens, 
kittens, that is to say, crossed with a strain of 
demigod. She would do her utmost to amuse 
them, and in the midst of her proffered diversions 
was ready to adore. And yet she could hardly be 
said to flirt, since that implies a certain sort of 
calculation, a planning, a desire to excite to an ad- 
miration which the flirt does not mean to reward. 
With her this attitude was not calculating at all, 
but purely instinctive. Men stimulated her at- 
tractive powers, just as the sunshine opens the 
petals of a flower. It would be as undisceming a 
judgment to say that the flower expands itself in 
order to excite the admiration of the sun, as to as- 
sume that Daisy's charm was consciously and de- 
signedly spread to enthrall them. They stimu- 
lated her, that is to say, up to the full measure of 
her desire to stimulate them, though she was cer- 
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tainly well pleased to excite the admiration that 
was so naturally given her. 

Yet in that she had no design of rewarding in 
any way the feelings she so easily evoked, she 
must in this regard be classed with her frail and 
Harpy sisters. It had hapjmned before now that 
men had fallen very soundly in love with her, and 
though in no case had she coolly and calmly ex* 
erted herself that this should happen, yet she had 
been able to see passion on the road towards her 
and had put up no signals to stop it. In spite of 
what all the Cleopatras of this uneasy world may 
say to the contrary, affirming that they cannot help 
men falling in love with them, it is certain that it 
is in their power to do much to stop it; it is true 
also, in spite of their protestations, that as a gen- 
eral rule they know very well of the growing infat- 
uation of their victims, and are not at all taken by 
surprise, still less offended and affronted, when 
the geyser bursts. And Daisy, in a smaU way, 
was distinctly a Cleopatra: she was not likely to 
overturn empires or proceed up the Nile in a 
golden dahabeah wafted on by the sighs of an in- 
fatuated monarch, nor, like IMane of Poictiers, to 
oust from her throne a rightful queen, for she had 
neither the brains nor the infinite patient percep- 
tion which are the base of manoeuvres on a grand 
scale, nor, to do her justice, the splendid and cal- 
lous unscrupulousness they demanded, but in her 
small way, at watering-places and country houses, 
she had caused a considerable troubling of the 
waters. There was nothing whatever great about 
her; voice and gesture and conception alike would 
have proclaimed her spuriousness in any rdle of 
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tragio and seductiye queen, but she had a most at- 
tractive person, a great power to please, a very 
complete and dainty little armonr of selfishness, 
and, though without any active desire to do mis- 
chief, a want of reflection and of imagination by 
which to gauge, and possibly renounce, the mis- 
chief she might be happening to be doing. While 
she was ready to coi^de in others, so as to win 
their sympathy, she seldom confided anything of 
real importance, and, as a good general should, 
kept her real plans to herself. 

Finally, at the present moment, she had a good 
deal of time on her hands, and unable to initiate 
pursuits for herself, except in so far as she de- 
signed charming liti;le bows and trimmings for 
herself and her sister, and arranged the flowers 
for the table, was completely dependent on others 
for the passing of the hours which made up the 
day, without ennuL How numerous these days 
would be she did not certainly know, but she ex- 
pected to remain with Dorothy till the summer at 
least. Having made up her mind to that, she de- 
termined to make the best of this funny little mode 
of life in this funny little backwater of a town, and 
be as little bored as possible. It was secluded, 
and seclusion was clearly the recognised, the cor- 
rect environment for one in her position, and Dor- 
othy's house was infinitely more comfortable than 
any hotel would be. There was also the addi- 
tional advantage of having no bills to pay at the 
end of every week, and the thought of taking upon 
herself a share of the additional household ex- 
penses entfidled by the presence of Hortense and 
her maid, had not been rejected by her, merely be- 
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cause it had never entered her mind; it was not 
usnal, when staying at other people's houses, to 
receive a note stating yonr indebtednes to them 
for their hospitality. Indeed, with Hortense's 
wages to pay, and her own dresses to buy, it would 
have been most inconvenient, not to say impossi- 
ble, to assist Dorothy in the entertaiimient which 
she appeared so enraptured and eager to oflfer 
her. Very likely, in case events turned out in the 
way she thought it quite certain that they would, 
she would be in a position to give Dorothy a beau- 
tiful, a regal, a magnificent present of some kind. 
But all this concerned plans which were really 
important, and she spoke of them to nobody. 

On this particular morning, during the first half 
of February, she came down a little earlier than 
usual, for she was going out for a day's motor- 
ing with Wilfred and his mother. Dorothy had 
been asked to join the party also, but she had re- 
fused on the score of a multitude of small busi- 
nesses that must be performed, which was an ade- 
quate excuse to cloak her unwillingness to join 
theuL It was vague even to herself, but she was 
conscious that her refusal was slightly in the na- 
ture of a penance on herself. She had allowed 
herself, anyhow, to feel uncomfortable in an un- 
easy sort of way when she saw Daisy and Wilfred 
Easton together, and to pay herself out for this, 
she was determined, for her own good, to let them 
have a day away from her. It was not that Wil- 
fred had abated one jot of his friendly good-fel- 
lowship with herself; it was not that Daisy, except 
for her avowed and outspoken admiration of his 
books, treated him with any more deference and 
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distinction than she treated Mr. Sholton, or Mr. 
Andrews. But Dorothy knew that her private 
watch-dog, whom we all keep about our premises, 
had, so to speak, got away from his chain, and for 
reasons of his own had taken to prowling about. 
It was in the nature of a lesson to him more than 
anything else, then, that she abstained from join- 
ing them on this day's excursion. . . • 

Daisy had only just appeared when Hortense 
brought in a bouquet of early daffodils that had 
just been left for her, and again Dorothy's watch- 
dog was on the alert to hear from whom they came. 
But they were not the gift of Wilfred, but of Mr. 
Sholton, whose card accompanied them. On it 
there was something scribbled which, when she 
read it, caused Daisy to laugh in the gayest man- 
ner. 

"Really, I am teaching your dour Mr. Sholton 
to say pretty things," she said. "I am sure he 
never called any of the Oakley ladies a daffodil be- 
fore.'' 

Dorothy laughed. 

**I do not know on which of us he would have 
most fitly conferred that distinction," she re- 
marked. * * He had to wait for the advent of — of a 
possible daffodil." 

Daisy gave a glance to hdr image in the looking- 
glass. 

**I am not so very yellow," she said, **though 
that was not what I meant. I claimed no compli- 
ments ; I only claimed the credit for having taught 
Mr. Sholton to make them. He only wanted a lit- 
tle encouragement, a little deference, and see how 
charming and quaint he is becoming. I must 
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just write him a little note of thanks before we 
start.*' 

Daisy ran upstairs to her room again to do this, 
for she kept there for her private use some pink 
pajmr and envelopes, with her name-flower printed 
in colours on the top of the paper, and on the flap 
of the envelope. She had spent a whole morning 
in designing this daisy, and in choosing new letter- 
ing for her sister's notepai>er, which certainly 
was much prettier than the black capitals that 
Dorothy was accustomed to use. It was all note- 
paper for the use of the house, and she had natu- 
rally caused it to be put to Dorothy's account 

She had scarcely gone when the motor hooted its 
cheerful arrival at the door, and Wilfred, leaving 
his mother, came in to see if Daisy was ready. 
Dorothy was alone in the drawing-room, and he 
waited there for her sister's advent. 

''You make a great mistake in not coming with 
us, ' ' he said * * Won 't you change your mind even 
nowt" 

She shook her head at this, with a glance at 
the i>ale crystalline sunlight that lay over the 
lawn. 

"Don't tempt me," she said. "As soon as you 
are gone I shall sit with my back to the window 
and wade through all the tldngs I have neglected 
for a fortnight." 

"You haven't neglected one thing, anyhow," 
said he. "And in consequence your sister is look- 
ing a perfectly different creature from what she 
did when she came." 

"How different?" 

"Not frightened; not stunned. It was worth a 
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fortniglit'8 industry. If ever I am frightened or 
stunned, may I come to youf 

This lightness held something too serious for 
Dorothy to treat it with anything but lightness. 
And below her lightness also there was the shadow 
of a seriousness as deep for her as his. 

"I recommend Mrs. Watson,*' she said. "Or 
why not go to Daisy herself for treatment) I 
thkik she would cure fear, would she nott" 

"As children or daffodils might t" he asked. 

She laughed. 

"You are too late over that," she said. "Mr. 
Sholton has just sent her some daffodils, saying 
that she was one of them. ' ' 

Wilfred made the noise that is written 
"Pshawl'' 

"He has just made a picture of daffodils," he 
said. "He showed it me and told me so. Other- 
wise I should not have recognised a cheesboard of 
yellow and magenta triangles. Here is a better 
representation. Won 't you really come with us t " 

Had he said that the moment before Daisy ap- 
peared, it is possible that Dorothy might have 
gone. But her entry woke the watch-dog. 

Wilfred's opinion with regard to the restoration 
of Daisy's nervous tone had certainly a large part 
in the resolution that Dorothy came to during her 
solitary day, that she must, in order to justify the 
fact that she was alive, that she was allowed to 
swim in this golden stream of time, take up again 
with her usual industry and interest, the pursuits 
which, feeble though her exercises in them might 
be, constituted her certificate of existence. It was 
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a month and more sinoe Daisy had fluttered, like 
an exhausted bird, into this ark, and it was not be- 
yond the truth to say that since then Dorothy's 
whole heart and brain had been devoted to repair- 
ing her vitality, setting her, physically and men- 
tally, on her feet again. Of the apathy, the 
fright, the stunned outlook, there was nothing 
whatever left, and Dorothy, looking back, saw 
now that there had been signs from the very first, 
as when she, on the very evening of her arrival, 
was stimulated by the thought of the dance and 
the meeting with Wilfred, that Daisy's spring of 
life, her central and initiating force, had never 
been injured. But often, so she had told herself, 
the weeks that follow some great shock are the 
time of danger, though the shock itself seems to 
have had no shattering results. But this danger 
zone might fairly be considered as being over also, 
and she felt that for Daisy's sake, as well as her 
own, she must let her lean on herself a little more, 
begin to walk again alone, not lie down and be read 
to. Finally, for the sake of her own peace of 
mind, she judged that she would be wise to be busy 
herself again in things which demanded a greater 
concentration of thought than the making of her- 
self into a companion for a person who was really 
not an invalid any longer, required. She was nat- 
urally of a disposition that flourished and was 
most healthy when her thoughts were occupied, 
and her activities brought in play. It did not per- 
haps very much matter over what they made 
themselves busy, so Wilfred had told her when 
'they sat together on the day of gale after a Dante- 
class, or what the artistic or intellectual value of 
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the achievement might be, but, constitatioiLallyy 
she demanded employment, whether that employ- 
ment was the elucidation of Dante, or still-life 
studies, or, best of all as far as results went, the 
talkative manoeuvres that led to the reconciliation 
of the three sisters. She was beginning to feel, 
owing to her occupied indolence, that she was los- 
ing keenness over such affairs, or rather, to put 
the matter precisely, that her keenness was evap- 
orating from those surfaces, and forcing itself 
into a sort of mist that overhung her mind, into the 
constituents of which she did not in the least care 
to look. But certainly there was ** something 
there'' into which her keenness, her power of con- 
centrated perception, were being sucked. She 
most ardently desired to get that dispersed with- 
out examining its contents. There were things in 
life, thoughts liable to occur to every mind, that 
were better dismissed, exploded, rejected, without 
being analysed. And to continue the metaphor 
one step further, she knew that the light which 
shone through her mist, the illumination that 
made it visible, was her secret love for Wilfred, of 
which she had spoken to no one, and the existence 
of which she did not know that any had guessed. 

But it was not that her keenness, her joy in the 
interests of the mind, had passed nowhere but, by 
evaporation, into that grey brooding mist. She 
was aware, though this again was known to her 
alone, that they had been in abeyance for other 
reasons as well, which of themselves were incen- 
tives to indolence. For several weeks had now 
passed since first Dorothy had been conscious of 
a certain languor, a disinclination to exert her- 
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self either in mind or body, which had made it eas- 
ier for her to drive with Daisy of an afternoon, to 
stroll with her in the garden and to read the pa- 
per to her, rather than take the good brisk walks 
to which she was accustomed, or exercise the alert 
attitude which the preparation for the Dante-class 
entailed. She had not hitherto felt any definite 
uneasiness on the subject; she told herself that 
this warm and enervating February weather was 
responsible for her lassitude, or when days were 
brisk, that the constantly occupied inactivity of 
her present life was, like standing about, a strain 
of nervous origin that reflected itself in tired 
muscles and slack sinews. She was willing indeed 
to adopt any explanation consistent or inconsist- 
ent, which would give her fatigue and sense of 
malady an obvious explanation, rather than refer 
it to causes, fantastic probably and unreal, which 
it was part of her robustness of nature to refuse 
to dwell upon or even admit to the threshold of her 
mind. 

But leaving all possible causes alone, and deal- 
ing only with perfectly palpable manifestations, 
she knew that this languor, this lassitude (any- 
thing to avoid calling it illness) had now been 
chronic with her for several weeks, and was cer- 
tainly not getting any better. And the tiredness 
by day was, by some extremely contrary sort of 
arrangement, combined with restlessness at night. 
She had long been accustomed not to sleep at once, 
when she went to bed, but such lying awake had 
been rather pleasurable to her, for after her busy 
day she had had an hour's leisure to think over 
what had occupied her, and cosily plan for the 
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morrow. But now the maimer of her wakef nhiess 
was changed. Instead of lying awake awhile after 
a busy day, she slept the sleep of exhaustion after 
a day that, apparently, contained nothing that 
should have tired her. But, regularly, she awoke 
after a few hours ^ sleep, and, hot and unrefreshed, 
must face the grim blackness of the dead time of 
night, with mill-race of disordered thought run- 
ning swift and muddily through her mind. Often 
she woke, bathed in perspiration, and would throw 
off a layer of blanket, telling herself that the 
spring warmth had come, only to wake again in 
the early morning, shivering and discomforted by 
her sleep. 

But to-day, as, after making up her somewhat 
formidable household accounts, she sat making up 
the private accounts that concerned herself alone, 
and could not be disposed of by a mere addition 
sum and a cheque in payment, she told herself 
that it was indeed time to have done with these 
fears and introspections, so imcharacteristio of 
her, which were due not to overwork or overstrain, 
but the absence of work and effort. She asserted 
to herself that she was convinced they were im- 
aginary, were, as Mrs. Watson was accustomed 
to say, "false claims.^' And with that very com- 
mon instinct, which sees in some unknown nos- 
trum the cure for vague aUments, and feels sure 
that it is this which will restore, she saw here an 
enlightenment of her trouble. What she wanted 
was just that; the conviction that all was well 
with her would be equivalent to all being well with 
her. She had brooded, it is true, over vague fears 
about which she could not speak to Mrs. Wateon, 
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or rather she had let them brood over her, ob- 
scnring the sunlight. She wanted to hear some- 
body else tell her that the snnlight was not ob- 
scnredy that the fancied mists were all of her own 
making; that even as her imagination exercising 
itself over falsities had given them the semblance 
of reality, so the sane and faithful outlook would 
enable her to disperse them again. In this re- 
gard Mrs. Watson *s creed had lately received a 
confirmation that could not but be regarded as 
striking; for her husband, only a week ago, had 
gone to bed one night, rueful but resigned, with a 
high temperature and every symptom of influenza, 
which just now was somewhat epidemic in Oak- 
ley. But Jane had strenuously assured him that 
nothing could be the matter with him, and that 
treatment on Christian Science lines would assur- 
edly restore him. And it was certainly a fact that 
he had woke next day perfectly welL 

Dorothy got up briskly from her finished house- 
hold tasks and went out through the glass door 
into the garden. She had made up her mind to oc- 
cupy herself again, to put back into her life all the 
activities which had been in abeyance since Daisy *s 
arrival; she had made up her mind also to walk 
round before lunch to the Parliament-place of the 
Oakley ladies, and ascertain whether Mrs. Wat- 
son's gospel did not support her in her determina- 
tion to be busy and active again, did not reinforce 
her own resolve. But there was time before that 
to make a tour of her garden, and receive the tonic 
message of spring that was efiFervescent In the 
world. Six weeks of strangely warm weather 
had succeeded the snow and rigour of Christmas 
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time, and the vegetable growths were nearly a full 
month ahead of their normal stages. The lawn 
was already covered with the minnte and vivid 
spikes of the spring, already on the rough strip 
of grass below the trellis that shut off the kitchen- 
garden, green compact bunches of daffodil leaves, 
no nurslings of the glass-house, like Mr. Sholton's 
nosegay, but the genuine out-of-door children of 
the spring, were stiff and erect round the swollen 
flower-bed. Crocuses, yellow and white and pur- 
ple, in this sheltered western-facing nook, starred 
the grass with their frail chalices, violets burned 
dimly among their varnished leaves, and full pale 
primrose faces looked up at her. Birds endorsed 
the validity of the advent of spring; sparrows 
were a-chatter in the ivy that covered the wall that 
bounded the garden, and even as Dorothy crossed 
the lawn, some bush-bowered thrush sang a re- 
peated phrase, and scudded out on to the grass 
bright-eyed, with twinkling feet. By the embra- 
sure that overlooked the sunny plain southwards 
across to the sand-dunes and the line of the shin- 
ing sea, a pink-petalled prunus was in flower, and 
the leaf -buds in the red hawthorn showed chinks 
of pale green. Here, on the low seat of brick- 
work, Dorothy sat for a little, curiously languid, 
yet drinking in like wine the evidences of spring 
and life returning after the false old age of au- 
tumn, the false death of winter. Through all the 
world ran the revisiting tide; it would be strange- 
ly unthinkable that she too should not be bathed 
in it. • • • Yet she saw it round her, she perceived 
it, knew it, without being touched by it, without 
feeling it within. 
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She got up and was crossing the lawn again to 
go back to the honse^ and so to the Parliament- 
terrace, when she heard shrill altercations coming 
from the kitchen, yet not so much altercation as 
harangae, and the moment afterwards Mrs. Holt, 
flushed but remarkably firm, came upstairs. Hor- 
tense, it appeared, had ordered a pound of fresh 
mushrooms, to make, so said Mrs. Holt, ^'some 
nasty mess of hers'' of which my lady was fond. 
On their arrival, Mrs. Holt had instantly sent 
them back, saying they had not been ordered, and 
Hortense, coming into the kitchen at the moment 
when her mushrooms were in the vanishing point 
of the greengrocer's basket, insisted that they 
should be retained. On wludi Mrs. Holt decreed 
that if retained they should be paid for then and 
there out of Miss Hortense's own pocket Miss 
Hortense thereupon, with a copious lifting of her 
voice, had thrown them on the kitchen floor, 
where, as far as Mrs. Holt was concerned, they 
might lie, provided only that they did not go 
down in the books. She had come up to see her 
mistress in order to acquaint her with the exact 
state of affairs. 

Somehow this stimulated Dorothy in a manner 
that the spring and its burgeoning vitality had 
been unable to do. Here was something definite 
to be done, and she knew exactly what it was. 
Hortense was sent for, while Dorothy hastily con- 
sulted the dictionary as to the French for mush- 
rooms, and in that elegant tongue told her, beyond 
possibility of misinterpretation, that the mush- 
rooms were hers, and that since her servants were 
not allowed to run up bills at shops where she 
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herself dealt, they must be instantly paid for, 
unless, as was highly unlikely, the greengrocer 
took them back. Hortense thereupon, after the 
feeblest pretence of not understanding what was 
said to her, announced she would quit miladi's 
service that evening. Dorothy replied that no 
doubt miladi would be sorry to hear that, but if 
it wad the case, she had better, after paying for 
the mushrooms, begin to pack her boxes. Her 
presence in the drawing-room was no longer re- 
quired. 

She kept Holt, however, for a moment, and 
when the door was shut on Hortense, turned to 
her. 

* * Dear old Holt, ' ' she said. * * I know that you '11 
be as patient and forbearing as you can. You 
did quite right to come to me at once. See that 
she pays for them, and then be nice to her, and 
let her make her nasty mess for her own dinner. 
You and I will take no more notice of it. Now 
just get me my hat, will you, and save my going 
upstairs to my bedroom.'' 

The new prescription, or rather that old and 
very ^cacious one, of employment, instantly be- 
gan to act. Dorothy had put her foot down, and 
she was astonished to find how firm the ground 
felt. Swift to pursue the treatment in the spirit 
of headlong zeal with which she embraced any 
course that had her adherence, she set off for the 
Assembly-place of the Oakley ladies, and in the 
next ten minutes made as many engagements in 
the near future. The Dante-class should resume 
its studies the next evening at her house: for the 
morning after she fixed up a sketching expedition 
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with Miss Pontif ex, and in the afternoon she 
promised to attend the choir practice, while for 
to-day she found Mrs. Watson at leisure for a talk 
after the ladies' Bogey competition on the golf- 
links. . . . There was bnt time for her to hnrry 
home to Innch before she bicycled down to the 
links. A strong odour of cooking mushrooms 
streamed up the kitchen stairs, when silly Mary 
came up with the cold beef, and as she handed 
Dorothy the potatoes, she could not refrain, with 
the pleased smile of victorious partisanship, from 
saying to Dorothy, 
**She's paid for them, miss.** 
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CHAPTER XI 

Daisy was sitting in the little square garden at the 
back of the Comer House^ one warm March morn- 
ing, working rather busily at the sticking on of a 
pink silk fringe to a lampshade^ while by her was 
Wilfred Easton. He had just finished the last 
page of a manuscript he had been reading to her. 

Daisy put down her work, and blew her nose. 
She also just dabbed the comers of her eyes. The 
action was decorative, rather than of any practical 
utility. Over the top of her handkerchief she 
looked up at Wilfred, and then after a little pause 
said huskily, * * Thank you. ' ' 

Again she paused. 

**It is all too wonderful," she said. **Poor 
thing I How could you make her suffer so, Cousin 
Wilfred! and yet I suppose she had to. That was 
the only way in which she could learn." 

She picked up the lampshade again, and in her 
own mind disposed of a final misgiving as to 
whether the fringe was not quite long enough. 
And the colour matched accurately with that of the 
shade itself. 

**0f course it appeals so much to me," she said, 
** because I both know the world so well, and have 
suffered so much myself. It is only by suffering 
that one can learn. I thought the place where you 
said that was quite, quite beautiful. And I can^t 
tell you how I appreciate your having cared to 

857 
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read it to me. I can appreciate, too, the truth of 
it all. A year ago, before I suffered so, I daresay 
I could not have, any more than darling Dorothy 
can. Suffering makes one nnderstand, does it 
nott I am snre yon mnst have suffered, or else 
you would never have been able to understand like 
that. But how sad to think that we have come to 
the very last page. When it is typewritten you 
must lend it me, so that I can read it all over again 
to myself I" 

These readings, of which the last had just been 
concluded, had gone on for the last month, and 
Wilfred had read his new book right through to 
this appreciative auditor. And it was little won- 
der that he had derived considerable pleasure, 
also, from the task. Daisy was an admirable lis- 
tener, retentive of memory, and her literary taste, 
her grasp of psychology, were excellently adapted 
to enjoy thoroughly and unreservedly this story 
of motor-cars and countesses, tiaras and intrigues, 
where everybody was smart and melodramatic, 
and the world was hollow, and heroism, artistic 
tastes, well-bred villainy and true hearts beating 
below corsages covered with diamonds were pre- 
sented with the felicitous phrasing which came so 
naturally to the writer. She was, in fact, one of 
his faithful and admiring public, and her praise 
throughout had been perfectly genuine, whatever 
might be the truth about her suffering being the 
gate through which all who could hope to under- 
stand, must pass. It is true that she had not much 
in the way of criticism to offer, for if ever he sug- 
gested that there was redundancy in a description 
she always said, * ' No ; don 't alter a word of it. It 
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is perfect as it stands, '^ or if he wondered whether 
some passage was obscnre, she would be ready 
with some encouraging and apparently discerning 
reply. 

*'I shouldn't touch it," she would say. **It is 
subtle, and what you say is difficult to understand, 
but there is no difficulty about the way in which 
you say it. People must attend, and find out what 
the situation is. You have told them. Qo on, 
please. Or wait a minute, and smoke a cigarette. 
I am sure your throat is tired. *' 

Now appreciation is always pleasant, and it can 
hardly come in pleasanter guise than when it is 
brought by a charmingly pretty and agreeable 
young woman to a man of middle age, who is still 
well capable of romance. It came at a dangerous 
time, when he was ready to accept as a fact that 
his days and his power of romance were over, and 
that it was time to acknowledge that. In front of 
him, last Christmas, had lain open before him a 
very charming friendship, a friendship which he 
was almost prepared to devote himself to. He 
never attempted to associate with it tumultuous 
raptures, the heat and fervour of a young man's 
blood; it was an affair of sincere affection, of 
thorough and even intense liking. And all that 
remained; he did not now on this warm windy 
morning of March feel one atom less affectionately 
to Dorothy than he had on the day of the Decem- 
ber blizzard. All his regard and his liking were 
still there unimpaired ; but since then that awaken- 
ing of his senses, for which his mother had coun- 
selled him to wait, had come to hinL Only it was 
not Dorothy's hand that had awakened him; not 
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she who had sounded on his heart the summons 
which he thought wonld never come to him again. 
All this month that summons had continued to 
keep his mind fixed on Daisy, who at first sight 
had reminded hun so strangely of the girl who 
ten years before had squeezed his heart like an 
orange, and tossed him back the rind. But in such 
matters a man's heart does not the least resemble 
that primitive instinct of an animal which, being 
beaten for stealing a leg of mutton, connects legs 
of mutton with beatings, and keeps itself at a re- 
si)ectable though admiring distance. His previous 
experience had taught him nothing about a type 
of woman; it had only taught him with regard to 
one particular and heartless girl. For when our 
hearts are engaged, types cease to exist, it is only 
the enthralling individual that concerns us. A 
psychologist, investigating and classifying types 
in his dispassionate study, could easily have told 
Wilfred that this delicious piece of femininity, 
with the sympathetic eyes and the April mouth, 
belonged to a type of which he ought to have 
bought experience (for he had certainly paid for 
it). Indeed, his mother had attempted to assume 
the skull-cap in this regard and she had tried to 
give him warning that should set him on his 
guard, make him consider whether for the second 
time he was not being deceived and played with. 
She suspected an inherent falseness in Daisy, an 
insatiable vampire thirst for the hearts of men. 
It was not enough that they should admire and 
indulge her; she wanted them, so it seemed to 
Mrs. Easton, as a boy wants butterflies for his col- 
lection. She wanted to catch them in her net, to 
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see the captives flutter, and finally put a pin 
through them. Wherever she went, among whom- 
soever she moved, she must still get specimens 
for her collection, must be busy with her killing- 
bottle and her pins. She had been busy here: 
there was Mr. Sholton, for instance, who now 
dressed like a very smart young man, instead of 
a sordid rat-catcher, and was painting a portrait 
of Daisy, in which, instead of dividing her up into 
blue squares and pink triangles, he was rivalling 
the decorative females who are usually associated 
with the tops of chocolate-boxes. Mr. Andrews 
was another victim and portrayer; in his hands 
she resembled a primitive Madonna. Frankly, 
Mrs. Easton cared very little what happened to 
these foolish creatures, but she cared very much 
what happened to Wilfred. 

But her attempts at warning him had been 
tragically futile; there was no question that he 
was in deadly earnest, and he had received such 
criticisms as she had given to him of Daisy, with 
that iron silence with which a man hears objeo- 
tions against a course on which he has quite made 
up his mind. His mother had recognised this, and 
was resigned to the fact that he meant to propose 
to Daisy as soon as she was legally free. Instinc- 
tively she distrusted her, but she could hardly 
think that she meant to do all in her power to 
make him deeply attached to her, or could watch 
that process going on, if she was not, at any rate, 
considering whether she would not accept hiin. 
But her attempts to open discussion with him, 
to have authentic news of his feelings and his 
hopes, had ended in disaster. He had refused to 
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speak of them or of Daisy at all, and this had huilt 
up between mother and son one of those sunder- 
ing walls of reticence that rise so easily, and are 
so hard to demolish. For several weeks now they 
had lived like this, like polite strangers, avoiding 
anything that might encroach on or lead up to the 
one subject that occupied them both so intimately, 
and that subject separated them in a way in which 
only those who are deeply attached to each other 
can be divided. 

Of all things in the world that concerned her 
that which concerned Wilfred concerned her most, 
but hardly less did she care what relation that 
had to what concerned Dorothy. Last autumn 
she had been ready to welcome her with open arms 
as a daughter-in-law, as she would have welcomed 
any woman who seemed to her likely to make a 
good wife for her beloved; now with immeasura- 
bly warmer an embrace would she have done so, 
not only because she feared that Daisy might only 
be adding a ** Wilfred'' to her collection, but be- 
cause Dorothy had revealed, in her generosity and 
complete self-effacement, how great and how fine 
she was. With all this, with Wilfred's growing 
adoration for her sister, with her sister's direct 
and pointed encouragement of him, going on be- 
fore her eyes, she had not abated one degree of 
her warm friendliness to him, and had yet encour- 
aged and made easy their intercourse with each 
other, as if their friendship was a thing wholly 
delightful to her. You would have said that she 
approved and welcomed their attachment; that it 
was a plan of her own making ; that she was eager 
for its advancement. All her practical efiSciency 
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was brought to bear on it ; not a note or inflection 
of interest was lacking in her voice when she dis- 
covered some plan of employment which con- 
cerned Daisy and Wilfred; and, harder yet, the 
same friendly fellowship gave welcome to any 
diversion that concerned herself and him to the 
temporary ezclnsion of Daisy. Eager as she al- 
ways was, her eagerness infused her friendship 
with the one, her half -sisterly, half -maternal care 
of the other, and it seemed to Mrs. Easton that 
she was watching some splendid and triumphant 
exposition of fine life, going on before her eyes, 
that covered with gaiety and natural kindliness 
the thorns of a tragic way. She watched it, so to 
speak, out of an upper window, whUe Dorothy's 
procession with banners went by in the street, for 
it was clear that Dorothy neither desired nor 
sought for counsel in her part in this heart-break- 
ing pageant. She knew, as none could help know- 
ing, the situation that was developing between 
Wilfred and her sister, and she had settled with 
herself that she must march along with flowers 
and smiles and complete self-suppression. And 
in this she was not acting; here was her place. 
She was not forcing herself to play a part, this 
harrowingly difficult part which was foreign to 
her and required study. She was merely being 
natural, though under what struggle, Ood knew. 
She had never been more completely herself than 
during those weeks; indeed, she had never been 
so much herself, in that never before had her 
whole nature been given so tragic and so magnifi- 
cent an opportunity of realising itself. 
Hitherto, no word had passed between Dorothy 
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and Mrs. Easton that was connected, however re- 
motely, with the situation. Probably Dorothy 
felt that though she could hold her head high, and 
be busy, and full of zest for the details of Me, she 
could not talk of all that which underlay it. Some- 
tinies Mrs. Easton was almost inclined to doubt 
the correctness of her own conviction that she was 
in love with Wilfred, so splendid was her in- 
soudance, but, as often, little tremors, little 
quiverings invisible but to the eye that knew, 
showed the distant and secret stirrings of the 
depths. Frequently Mrs. Easton and Wilfred 
went across the way after dinner for a chat or a 
rubber of bridge, and again and again for an in- 
finitesimal second, Dorothy's spirits and gaiety 
would drop dead, as she glanced at them, with the 
irresistible impulse of just looking at them, or in 
particular at him, for a moment. Or, if talking 
to Mrs. Easton, while the other two were em- 
ployed apart, hei; attention, for the same frag- 
ment of time, would fly across to where they sat, 
hover there and return again; or if they strolled 
in the garden by the drawing-room windows, she 
would look up for the same half -second from her 
work, as they passed. . . . But these were but 
minute mutinies taking place against her will; 
wincings of disobedience to her indomitable cour- 
age, which never faltered. 

Daisy lingered for some time in the garden after 
the reading of this story was over, and lingered 
yet again to make a few graceful little implica- 
tions about herself to Mrs. Easton by speaking 
affectionately about Dorothy, and adoringly about 
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the book which had been read to her. Though, 
in the general way, she did not bother herself 
much as to what women thought of her, being con- 
tent with mere malice and jealousy from them, 
which in itself constituted a tribute to her popu- 
larity with men, she disliked net being an object of 
admiration to anybody, man or woman, with 
whom she was brought into contact. She was 
shrewd enough to see that Mrs. Easton did not 
like her, that a substratum of distrust underlay 
her uniform cordiality, but she was not quite 
shrewd enough to see that her attempts to combat 
that, did no more than strengthen its defences. 
She was so well accustomed to charm those whom 
she meant to charm, that it did not occur to her 
that she was not irresistible, when she wanted to 
overcome resistance. 

By virtue of Wilfred's cousinship to her sister 
and herself Mrs. Easton had become, as was natu- 
ral, Aunt Emma, and more commonly '^darling 
Auntie Emmie." Daisy's vocabulary largely 
consisted of diminutives and terms of endear- 
ment. 

"Darling Auntie Emmie,'' she said, **I couldn't 
resist coming in here to have just a word with 
you, and then I must fly. He has just finished 
reading it to me, and it's superb, just superb. 
How does it all come out of his headf I suspect 
it comes out of yours really; hereditary, don't 
they call it!" 

"I have disclaimed any ancestry with regard to 
Wilfred's stories," remarked Mrs. Easton. 

"Have yout How unkind of you I But then I 
claim cousinship with them, or I should if I dared. 
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Perhaps I am related to the other side of his fam- 
ily, while Dorothy is related to yours.'' 

**How is Dorothy t" asked Mrs. Easton. **Is 
her cold better t" 

"She says it is qtdte well, or at any rate noth- 
ing to bother about. She never bothers about her- 
self. She is always so busy with thinking about 
other people.'' 

This was quite in Daisy's manner; she never 
attempted to ingratiate herself directly, but only 
by the oblique method of praising other people to 
their friends, or gently blackening them to their 
enemies. This seemed to her to be a sounder 
method, which undoubtedly it is, provided the 
friends or enemies in question trust the sincerity 
with which these pleasant reflections are made. 
But Daisy's shrewdness did not go quite far 
enough to enable her to take an open vision on this 
somewhat important point. She proceeded on her 
guileless way. 

"Sometimes I think it is a pity that you and 
Dolly don't feel about Wilfred's stories as I do," 
she said. "But then we can't all agree, can we, 
darling Auntie Emmie, and I think Cousin Wil- 
fred behaved so lovelily about it. So for that mat- 
ter do you and Dorothy, for you all love each other 
just as much as possible. But I must go; I left 
Dorothy doing accounts and perhaps I shall be 
able to help her. I can add up so quickly." 

Daisy gave a little sigh, as she turned Mrs. Eas- 
ton's rings round on her fingers. 

"I wish she would really let me help her," she 
said, "though of course she knows that every- 
thing I have, and it isn't much, is at her disposal 
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But she is so prondi she got quite angry when I 
alluded to it, and said she hoped the time had not 
yet come when she would charge her sister for 
her hread and butter. I think Dorothy is the most 
generous person I know, though, to be sure, I sup- 
pose she is very comfortably off. But that doesn 't 
diminish her generosity; it would be a dreadful 
thing if well-to-do people couldn't be generous. 
She and Wilfred had quite a scene at the station 
the other day when we all went up to town, as to 
who should pay for the tickets. He had taken 
them, you know, but she insisted that she must 
pay for hers and mine. Well, I must go, as I said 
long before. Do you send her your love f * * 

''Of course, my dear. And say I shall come 
over this afternoon, to make sure that she really 
is better.** 

** Ah do I But I don't know when you will find 
her in. I know she is going out to tea, and there 's 
the Dante-class before dinner, and I think she 
and Miss Pontifex are having a practice in the 
afternoon. I often tell her she does too muck 
But she won't listen to me. An revoir, darling 
Auntie Emmie." 

Daisy kissed the tips of her rosy fingers (her 
hand looked like the hand of a child who has just 
had a warm bath) and let herself into Dorothy's 
house. From the drawing-room came the sound 
of the piano, which seemed to imply that the ac- 
counts were finished, and Daisy, for reasons of 
her own, gave a little smile of relief, and gently 
opened the drawing-room door. 

Dorothy looked up from the piano as she en- 
tered and stopped her playing. 
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* * Don 't stop, Dolly, ' ' she said. * ' I did not mean 
to interrupt you '* 

But Dorothy got up. 

**No, I wanted to speak to you,*' she said. 
** There's a bill I want you to look af 

Daisy took the account which her sister handed 
to her and glanced at it. It was from a dress- 
maker whom Dorothy occasionally dealt with in 
the town, and it amounted to forty pounds. 

**Tes, dear Dolly,'' she said. **I expect it is 
quite right. Hortense will know. They are things 
I or she have bought. I will take it. How stupid 
of them to have sent it in to you." 

Dorothy began walking up and down the room, 
as was her habit when she was agitated. This 
habit always got on Daisy's nerves, who was ac- 
customed, when she wanted to think, to sit quite 
still. But she recognised it as a sign that Dorothy 
was thinking about something. For herself, she 
sat very still thinking also. 

**Say what is in your mind, Dorothy, please," 
she said. "And if you would not mind not walk- 
ing about like that, I shall be obliged. It is rather 
confusing." 

** There is nothing in my mind," she said, "if 
you tell me that. But as soon as I saw that bill 
this morning, I sent Holt down to the shop, as I 
was certain I hadn't ordered all those things. 
They said that you had told them to enter every- 
thing to me." 

Daisy made a little shrugging gesture. 

"I don't suppose I said anything particular 
about it," she said. "Every time one goes into a 
shop one does not repeat *Put it down to mel' 
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That would be too ridiculous. One does not ex- 
pect one's bills to be sent in to other people/' 

Dorothy paused a moment. 

** Daisy, dear," she said, ** would you mind pay- 
ing it at oncet It is so muddle-headed of them, 
that I should like to have it settled and done 
with/' 

Daisy looked at her sister, and gradually her 
eyes became dim and suffused. 

**I can't pay it," she said. **0h, Dolly, you 
know what a c^eadful position I am in. You are 
not very kind to me, I think. Of course I will pay 
it, but as for your asking me to pay it now, you 
are only reminding me of how much I owe you 
already. You needn't think I had forgotten, it 
weighs on me enough without your recalling it to 
me. I put it all down in a little b-b-book. ' ' 

The logic of these lamentations was not particu- 
larly clear. But it required but little observation 
on Daisy's part to be aware that they were having 
the effect she intended. Already Dorothy had got 
up from her chair, and was kneeling by her on the 
carpet. 

**No, let me say my say, darling Dolly," she 
said, '* because it is much, much better that there 
should be nothing between us, and for some weeks 
now I have felt that I was being a nuisance and an 
expense to you. It was like going to heaven, when 
I first came here. ... I thought I should be at 
peace again, after all my dreadful sufferings, and 
all the horrors I had been through. I didn't know 
anybody could be so kind and loving as you were 
at first. But then . . . somehow things became 
different, or at least I thought so — ^You were 
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vexed with Hortense about some mushrooms, and 
I had to make her apologise to Mrs. Holt. And 
then I saw you were getting tired of me ; you went 
about to your classes and your practisings and 
your sketdiing. ... Of course, it was quite natu- 
ral. I ought never to have expected otherwise. 
And there's this wretched bill. I had better dis- 
miss Hortense, and go to live in that little cottage 
which we saw was to let by the station.'' 

Dorothy knew how unjust and unfounded were 
these accusations, and yet there was sufficient su- 
perficial truth in them to have deceived one who 
was such a child as Daisy seemed to her. The es- 
sential injustice she saw, but did not resent; it 
was so vastly more important to comfort and con- 
sole. She was eager to label her own good sense 
as want of sympathy and hardness, of incompre- 
hension. . • . Ajid yet in herself she knew it was 
nothing of the kind. 

''Ah, don't cut me to the heart, Daisy," she 
said. ''I don't deserve it, dear. I have meant to 
be as good to you as I can." 

Daisy nodded, dabbing her eyes. 

"I am sure of it," she said, "only . . . only 
perhaps you didn't quite understand me. You 
didn't see how miserable I was when I came, nor 
did you know how wonderful you were to me. 
You were, you were. But you didn't always quite 
Tmderstand me. How could yout I didn't dwell 
on all that I had suffered. And since you were so 
wonderful to me, I got to expect so much. . . . 
Dolly, darUne, is it all right between us again t" 

Certainly irom Daisy's point of view, it was 
''all right" between them again, inasmuch as she 
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had causedy with bo inconsiderable a display of 
feeling and tearfulness, that Dorothy should 
blindly capitulate. Certainly too, this capitula- 
tion shewed a great want of judgment on Doro- 
thy's part, but, as has been al^ady indicated, 
where she loved she was not wise. How Daisy 
had come to the conclusion that she was wearied 
of her kindness and love for her, she did not 
pause to think, nor examine into the monstrous 
and childish reasoning; it was suffident for her 
that Daisy should have thought this, for her to 
take all blame on herself and humbly resolve to 
try to do better. As for the bill, from which this 
scene had taken its rise, Dorothy congratulated 
herself on her craft in being able to filch it away 
from the table where it lay, without Daisy observ- 
ing it. She meant, as soon as she was alone, to 
send the cheque for it, and hoped that in the 
larger issues which the discussion had opened up 
her sister might completely forget about it For 
the talk about the dismissal of Hortense, and the 
cottage by the station, was really more than she 
could bear. 

It would be well, perhaps, not to enquire too 
closely into whether that feat of legerdemain es- 
caped Daisy's notice or not, but certainly, when, 
after five minutes' more caressing talk, she went 
upstairs to bathe her eyes — ^^^It is so childish of 
me to cry, dear Dolly," she had said, '^but I was 
always l^e that" — she made no more allusion to 
it, 'and Dorothy felt herself quite a conjuror. 
Daisy had behaved so sweetly, so generously too ; 
not one word more of reproach had there been, 
and she had absolutely forced her to promise not 
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to give up any of the artistic pursuits that a few 
weeks ago had been taken up again with renewed 
ssest. 

**I am not clever like yon, Dolly," she had 
said, **and I should merely keep everybody back 
if I tried to read Dante with your class, or come 
and sing out of tune in the choir, but it would be 
too utterly selfish of me if I dreamed of your giv- 
ing up any of theuL I see that now, oh so clearly ; 
if it was only to please me you must go on with 
them alL Dear, what is that beautiful thing that 
Tennyson says about the falling out that all the 
more endearst How true, isn't itt It is lovely 
to find how true it is. " 

And poor loyal Dorothy blessed the outrageous 
bill, for which she hastily scrawled a cheque, for 
having been the cause of their reconciliation. 

It became therefore more paramount than ever 
that all vexations and anxieties should be held 
from Daisy, that no mist should be allowed to dim 
those blue eyes that were so easy to cloud, and so 
easy also to make to dance with sunlight. It had 
entered Dorothy's mind before now to talk over 
with Mrs. Easton certain of the diflSculties which 
had arisen in the household and in their daily life 
in connection with Daisy, and get her advice on 
subjects of expense and of Daisy's entire depend- 
ence on others for incessant distraction and 
amusement; now such a thought seemed black- 
ened with disloyalty. The great and only point 
was that Daisy's love for and confidence in her 
must meet with the fullest possible welcome; the 
love that answered it must be spendthrift in all 
ways, must not reckon cost, must be reckless, not 
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cover up under the guise of duty or doing what 
was **good for'' her, the withholding of any lar- 
gesse of time or money or effort. One duty was 
clear enough, that of making Daisy happy, of se- 
curing that end in things great and small at any 
personal cost. It seemed to her, in that lucid 
hlindness of love, that to consider whether Daisy 
was selfish or not, meant merely that she was con- 
sidering whether she could herself afford to he 
unselfish. She must give Daisy all that was in 
her power to give, if she was to show herself in 
the least worthy of the trust that was put into her 
hands. 

And indeed, she was doing that. She was giv- 
ing Daisy her dreams which were more precious 
to her than any reality. Often she told herself 
that her dreams had heen but wUd affairs of her 
own imagination, that had nothing real about 
them. But in those weeks just before Christmas, 
they had not seemed to her unreaL Dreams they 
might be, but they were dreams suggested by what 
was taking place in the waking world. All that 
month of December, she had faiown with an in- 
stinct that she could not distrust, that Wilfred was 
drawing near to her. Then Daisy had arrived, 
and Dorothy had seen at once that towards her he 
hega/n with just that which she herself had been 
waiting for. For herself he had, as she never 
doubted, affection, esteem, liking; Daisy had yet 
to inspire him with these. But for Daisy, as soon 
as he set eyes on her, he had that ** little more.'' 
And how much it was. 

She suspected that something of this was known 
to Wilfred's mother; it might indeed be all known 
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to her. But jnst becanse she was Wilfred's 
mother, it was absolntely impossible for Dorothy 
to talk to her about it. All the unutterable com- 
fort that it is in the power of sympathy to bring 
even to situations that are irremediable was de- 
nied her. She could not convey to her the burden 
of this, nor indicate in any way, so as to have the 
consolation of mere communication, ^'Wilfred 
would have loved me, would he not, if Daisy had 
not comet" But she did not need guidance in 
the smallest degree; if all the synods and congre- 
gations of Church and State had told her that it 
was her business, if she loved him, to try to secure 
him; that she would make him an admirable wife, 
and Daisy would not ; that Daisy did not love him, 
and was only flirting with the cleverest and most 
handsome miale at hand; that under these circum- 
stances she ought, yes, ought to advance her own 
claims, or at the least make sure of Daisy's sin- 
cerity, the worldly good sense of these congrega- 
tions would have been completely wasted on her. 
She had her own monitor, the little inward voice 
which we may call nature or character or Ood, and 
that quite unmistakably told her that the road 
must always be cleared of traffic as for a king, 
when love passes by. And in such kingly wise, 
she believed that Wilfred was coming to Daisy. 
She had been on that road herself; she knew its 
turnings and comers, and her orders were that, 
as far as she could, she should see Ihat it was clear 
and open for his passage not to herself, but to her 
sister. 

She was not afraid for her will; that she knew 
was set beyond the fear of d^ection. But she 
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feared sometiines for the adequacy of her self- 
controL Lying awake at night, she would re- 
hearse the emergenoies that the next day would be 
likely to bring, the moments which might require 
all that she had of self-command. And by far 
the most diflScult of such times were those when 
she was alone with him, when she had to maintain 
the frank intimacy of their friendship, without 
abatement, and without reserve. She was not 
afraid of giving herself away in any manner, of 
saying or doing anything which could lead him to 
suspect her love. But it was hard to keep their 
friendship at its warm level, not to suffer it to 
cool. ... If only she could have gone away, 
right away, she felt that the strain and tension 
would be no longer so intolerable. The worst 
would be removed, and she could make friends 
with what was left of her. As it was she was on 
the rack, and never knew when an extra wrench 
might not be coming. 

Here was the black side; there were black 
fringes to it, long black fringes that swept the 
ground, which if they had been put on Daisy's 
lampshade, would have cut off the rays of illumi- 
nation. They were of all sorts, and though her 
reasonable self knew that some were really thick, 
that others were soft tassels, easy to be swept 
aside, they were all black, all impenetrable. She 
felt, she who had always been so active, so equal 
to the exigencies of life, that she had no longer 
any power left in her; all power seemed to be ab- 
sorbed into the one prime necessity of behaving in 
the way in which her whole character insisted that 
she must behave, and if there was anything left 
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over from that, any power of feeling more, it was 
absorbed in the mere sensation of hopeless fa- 
tigue. That fatigue she denied in thought, as 
Mrs* Watson had told her to do, and combated it 
in action, not by taking rest, but by filling her life 
with the himdred little employments with which 
she had been accustomed to busy herself. Any- 
thing was better than giving herself leisure to re- 
flect, to survey, to let her mind run in the well- 
worn channels into which it would flow if she did 
not give it constant occupation. She had tried 
that, but an hour of inaction, of resting, she had 
foimd to be an endless hour of hell. It did not 
repair her fatigue; it was made nightmare for 
her; all the shadows, so to speak, that when she 
was engaged with her preparation for a Dante- 
class, or with choir practice, or with sketching, 
were prone on the groxmd, rose up, appalling im- 
penetrable shapes. Among them their black 
fringes took their place, and whether it was that 
Hortense was having another quarrel with Mrs. 
Holt, or that the question of her expenditure 
alarmed her, or that she realised the passing of 
the years, and looking forward saw but an empty 
desert, which was all that life now meant to her, 
she felt incompetent to deal with any of them, the 
one was as impregnable to her attack as the other. 
All energy that was hers was absorbed in getting 
through the day without disgracing herself in her 
own eyes. And the easiest way to get through the 
day was to be occupied, to get the black depths 
covered over with the ice of superficial employ- 
ments. Then, at any rate, she could slide across 
the hours instead of sinking in them. 
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But eflFort, mere effort, whether accompanied by 
success or not, always brings a reward of its own. 
It may come but in minute quantities, like the 
honey brought home by little bees, but its effect is 
accumulated and stored. Until we are on the 
verge of throwing up the sponge altogether, of let- 
ting ourselves be "counted out,'' we are always 
conscious that something has been gained by the 
mere fact that we have exercised our wilL It is 
not till that is vanquished that we look back de- 
liberately and say, **I tried, and it was no use, and 
I tried again, and it was no use ; now I will try no 
more, for it will be of no use!*' And Dorothy 
was not beaten yet; she had not the slightest in- 
tention of throwing up the sponge, and would in- 
stantly have disowned the friendship of a second 
who had done so for her. She had a very definite 
end in view, definite and simple and engrossing. 
She wanted the happiness of the man she loved. 
She believed that it was realisable for him 
through her sister. 

To-day, after the affair of the dressmaker's 
bill, which to her eager heart had established her- 
self and her sister on a new footing of confidence, 
she half-hoped, half-feared that Daisy would 
speak to her about it. Already Oakley was dis- 
creetly agog with expectation, and numerous were 
the veiled enquiries that reached her. Mrs. An- 
drews not long ago had asked Dorothy directly if 
she had noticed how many new neckties Mr. Shol- 
ton had indulged in lately, and on receiving the 
amazing intelligence that she had not paid any 
particular attention to those polychromatic cra- 
vats, had sighed and "only hoped" that if there 
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was a dkappointment in store for him, he might 
not take it very harcL 

By a transient change of snbject, Dorothy had 
asked Mr. Andrews where he was going to hang 
his portrait of Daisy, and he had mysteriously re- 
plied that perhaps he was going to make a pres- 
ent of it. And having obtained her permission to 
smoke, he, by nnconsoions cerebration, whistled 
the first two bars of the Wedding March from Lo- 
hengrin, as he filled his pipe. Indeed, all paths 
seemed to lead to the same goal, for with startling 
abruptness a moment later, Mrs. Tobin asked 
whether it was trae that Mrs. Easton had been 
looking over "The Gtebles,'* which was still un- 
sold. And the same unspoken train of thought 
probably underlay Mrs. Watson's generalities on 
the subject of grief and trouble being only the 
gateway into true happiness. That, it is true, had 
brought her sisters back on to the surface again, 
for Louisa had remarked, "If we are to believe 
Jane, a difficulty is a concealed facility," and Mrs. 
Andrews had added, as a sort of corollary, "And 
a hill is a concealed valley." 

But Daisy alone said nothing to her sister that 
gave any information about tiiese surmises; as 
over the centre of the cyclone which so buffeted 
Dorothy, there seemed to brood a windless calm. 
Daisy api>eared to be childlikely unconscious of 
any such question attaching to her intimacy with 
Wilfred, and Dorothy felt utterly incapable of 
opening such a subject. As yet, but a couple of 
months had elapsed since she had got her divorce, 
it might well be that it would seem to her unfeel- 
ing, unwomanly, to give the definiteness of speech 
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to any qnestion of the kind, even though that 
speech was of the most intimate and private sort, 
just as, no doubti to him, the qnestion that Doro- 
thy felt sure trembled on his lips, could not yet 
pass them. And even as between mother and son 
exactly that which concerned both of them most 
made a sundering wall between them, so Dorothy 
waited, in loneliness of soul, for her sister to teU 
her something, tell her anything. Till then, she 
was alone. 

She strolled out into the warm spring sunshine, 
the black fringes trailing heavily round her. 
There was yet another one, that seemed to grow in 
blackness whenever she looked on the awakening 
and blossoming renewal of life that these March 
days brought. She could not understand why 
spring meant so little to her, why the thrill of it all 
seemed powerless to get through this vast fatigue 
that surrounded her. Was it merely the nerve- 
exhaustion consequent on all that she was going 
through, which rendered her so insensible t Or 
was there another physical cause for it! Was 
her strength being sapped and stolen from her by 
an enemy Ihat once before had gained footing in 
the house t 

Though the wind was warm, she felt suddenly 
chilled, and her cough, 'Hhe remnant of her cold,'' 
as she called it to herself and to Daisy, became 
suddenly troublesome. . . . She put her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth, and put it away again with- 
out looking at it. She knew nothing was wrong, 
without that. . • • 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Daisy laid her hand on her sister's arm in her ca- 
ressing childlike way as they sat in the garden 
waiting for lunch next Snnday. 

**It will be very agitating for me," she said, 
''but I mustn't think about my own feelings at all. 
You are quite right, dear Dolly; you are always 
right, I think." 

Dorothy laughed. 

''I know I am right about this," she said. 
**Lord Willard is a very old friend of yours, and 
naturally he wants to see you, when he is in Eng- 
land. Of course, seeing him will be painful, dear, 
because it will revive certain old memories." 

Daisy withdrew her hand a moment to cover 
her eyes. 

**It will be terrible for me," she said. 

Dorothy hesitated a moment. 

**Well then, dear, don't see him," she said. 
"Write to him and say you don't feel up to it yet. 
He will understand. But you mustn't cut your- 
self off from him altogether, or from your other 
friends, though it was natural that you should 
have stopped quietly down here for this month or 
two without seeing anybody. But if you feel like 
that, if you feel you dread seeing him, give your- 
self a little more time." 

Daisy shook her head. 

"No; you are right, Dolly," she said. "You 
have quite convinced me, and you mustn't uncon- 
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vince me again. I will write to him saying tliat 
we shall expect him on Tuesday. Dear Dick I 
He was always so fond of patS de foie gras; I 
must get a little terrine of it for him." 

Dorothy langhed. 

**I don't know if we can get anything so so- 
phisticated here," she said. ^^And shall I ask 
Wilfred to come to Innch or some other of onr 
friends!" 

Daisy considered this. 

"I hardly think so," she said. **We will be 
jnst ourselves, yon, he and L Then he will have 
more opportnnity of getting to know yon. Yon 
will delight in each other." 

There proved, however, to be little chance of 
their delighting in each other, nor did Daisy seem 
to have that consummation very keenly at heart, 
for the moment lunch was over (for which the ter- 
rine of pats had been duly provided) she took 
Lord Willard out for a drive in the motor, which, 
as it held only two (unless Lord Willard was 
meant to go on the box seat and talk to the chauf- 
feur) put Dorothy's accompanying them out of 
the question. And not less, morally, was it ruled 
out, by his manner and Daisy's. XTndefinably, as 
an almosphere, Dorothy perceived that they both 
assumed that this expedition was looked on in the 
light of a tete-^-tSte; and her accompanying them 
was a contingency clearly not contemplated by 
either. At lunch he appeared stout, genial, and 
hungry, unburdened, you would have said, by any 
excessive intellectual power, but undeniably jolly. 
Eq^ly undeniable were his intimate relations 
yp% Daisy; she was **little wonwm" and "Daisy- 
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kins'' to him^ while he answered to '^Dickie" and 
"silly boy," and if the enooimter was "terrible" 
to Daisy, as she had predicted it wonld be, she 
certainly supported the terror of it with the most 
heroic f ortittide. Dorothy had known they were 
great f riends, bnt this extreme familiarity some- 
what surprised her, as also did certain little hints, 
dropped casually and unnoticedly in their conver- 
satioUy that showed they had been in correspond- 
ence. There was no reason in the world why they 
should not have been, but the fact was absolutely 
new to Dorothy; Daisy had never mentioned that 
fact to her in all these weeks. And yet again, why 
should she havef But Dorothy could not escape 
the conclusion that the omission was rather odd. 

Daisy returned alone, to find Dorothy prepared 
to give them both tea on the sheltered lawn out- 
side the drawing-room windows, with the remains 
of the pate de foie gras hospitably converted into 
sandwiches. She kissed her sister, butterfly 
fashion, on the top of her head, and pinned into 
her dress an exceedingly fine carnation which she 
had bought at the florist's, and would certainly 
have paid for if she had had any money. 

"We drove on and on," she said, "without see- 
ing how late it was, and had to go straight to the 
station. Dickie said it was rude of him not to 
come and wish you good-bye; indeed, I think he 
would have missed his train and come back here if 
I had allowed him to. Millions of messages, dar- 
lingy and thanks and all sorts of compliments 
from him. He admired you so much, Dolly, as I 
told you all sensible men must, and he thinks you 
lovely, and your house lovely, everything lovely." ^ 
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Daisy tncked the grey-green leaves of the car- 
nation into place. 

**He said— and it's so true I think,'' she went 
on — ^**he said Oakley is full of the most delicious 
old-fashioned fragrance, like wallflowers or pot- 
pourri. He thinks me very lucky in having had 
such a dear home here with you. And now tell 
me what you think of hint I hope you liked him, 
didyou,DoUyt'' 

It waa at this moment, as Daisy took up the 
teapot to fill her cup, that Dorothy was sure that 
she had something to tell her, something that ex- 
plained all her matter-of-course familiarity with 
Lord Willard, all the sense that Dorothy had had 
all day that there waa some under-current, some 
tide on which those superficial intimacies were 
afloat. That prompted the enquiry, which her 
answer contained. 

^'I thought him delightful," she said, ''pleas- 
ant, comfortable, cheery. I should always be glad 
to see him again, though our opinions about each 
other are not likely to come into contact." 

She knew the want of geniality in this, but she 
could not help it. She meant, anyhow, to bring 
out whatever Daisy had to tell her. But Daisy 
sat stirring her tea, smiling softly, and Dorothy, 
with a certain insistence in her voice, spoke again. 

''I was surprised, dear, to find you had been in 
correspondence with him," she said. 

Daisy looked up. 

"Yest" she said. "But it was really not at all 
odd. And what you think of each other makes a 
difference* to me, since I am such a friend of you 
both." 
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Dorothy disregarded fhis for a moment and 
went back to the correspondence. 

^^I mean I thought it was odd that yon hadn't 
mentioned, however casnally, that you were cor- 
responding with him/' 

Daisy's smile quivered on her mutinous little 
mouth. 

*'That wasn't so odd either," she said. *'There 
was nothing really to tell you about. I wasn't 
sure, not sure, and it is always foolish to speak of 
things you are not sure about. One may say too 
much, and then one looks foolish." 

She paused a moment, and then slid from her 
chair and knelt down by Dorothy. 

^'But he spoke to-day," she said, '^He asked 
me if I would marry him when I am free, when 
this dreadful decree becomes absolute — ^isn't that 
what they call itf Of course I guessed that he 
would, for we were always such great friends, but 
I thought it so much nicer not to speak even to 
you, darling, till I was certain." 

For the moment Dorothy seemed to be cut off 
from everything; the sensation was as if she had 
been suddenly put in a glass case and hung up 
somewhere in the world. . . . 

"And have you ^ven him his answer!" she 
asked. 

**Yes. And my answer was *yes.' I think it 
is so mean and horrid of women to keep a man 
waiting, as they do sometimes. They always 
know in their own minds what they mean to do. 
The question never takes them by surprise. They 
can tell long before if a man is in love with them." 

Stilly as through a glass case, Dorothy spoke. 
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"Yes, I think they mnst always know," she said. 

For the moment Dorothy was too thickly 
wrapped ronnd in her egotism to notioe anything 
whatever that was outside herself. 

"So it wasn't odd that I didn't tell you, dar- 
ling," she said. ' ' I knew he was in love with me ; 
oh, I have known that for a long time." 

Suddenly the glass case was removed. The 
sense of reality buzzed about Dorothy with loud 
insistence, as when a window is opened into a 
noisy street. 

**Then since a woman always knows that," she 
said, **it is for a long time also that you have 
known that Wilfred was in love with you." 

Daisy raised her eyebrows in a charming inno- 
cent sort of deprecation. 

"I was afraid that he might be," she said. 
"But what was I to dot I had to be civil to him, 
seeing he was such a friend of yours. And in 
himself he is delightful with his good looks, and 
the charming stories he writes. Ah, I forgot, you 
do not care about them. But I assure you they 
are very entertaining." 

Dorothy sat dazed by the roar of the events, of 
the compUcations that poured in upon her through 
this window which Daisy had suddenly thrown 
open. Often, as she had sat there, pondering 
through the glass, so it seemed to her now, on 
the affairs in the street outside, often as she had 
gazed at the intermingled passage of its traffic, 
she had never realised the stir and clamour of it 
till at this moment, casually, cursorily, Daisy had 
flung up the sash, and let the significance of its 
movement burst in upon her. HaJf-deaf ened and 
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bewildered by the noise of the conflicting tides, 
she sat silent, nnable to grasp the tnrmoil that 
ascended like the smoke of a great burning. Ev- 
erything was in collision, in confusion, in flames; 
the whole world reeled in roar and smoke and 
ruin. Now one detail was vividly conveyed to 
her, now another; she focussed and comprehended 
in pieces, in fragments. At one moment Wilfred 
stood before her, as if enveloped in a sheet of fire 
that rose from the fabric of his love which she had 
watched him building so eagerly day by day; at 
another the sense of the utter loss and futility of 
her own weeks of patient self-sacrifice and self- 
suppression came on her; it was as if a cask of 
wine had been smashed in the street, and the 
strength and sweetness of its garnered sunshine 
poured out and ran to waste. And in the middle 
of all this conflagration and ruin sat Daisy, smil- 
ing and unconscious of it alL And Daisy's voice, 
light and thoughtless as drifting thistle-down, 
went on. 

**That book he read me the other day— what 
was its namef — it was extremely entertaining. 
Dear Wilfred, I think he enjoyed having an appre- 
ciative listener, for I was appreciative. Had he 
begun to care for me, really care for me, do you 
thhik, Dorothyf Sometimes, as I said just now, 
I was afraid he might have. And yet what was I 
to dof I did wonder about it I But if it had oc- 
curred to you, too, why didn't you warn me, Dolly 
dearf You might have ^ven me a little hint, 
mightn't yout I suppose it did not occur to you 
very vividly, though I remember you chaffed me 
about Mr. Sholton. But if you think he had be- 
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gon to care for me, enough, I mean, to hurt him 
when he knows abont me and Dicky, I wonder if 
you would be very sweet, dear, and tell him or 
Auntie Emmie, instead of my doing so. It is so 
awkward telling things to people which they do 
not receive quite cordially. Don 't you know what 
I meanf You tell a thing, and there follows a si- 
lence, in which you can nearly hear them blaming 
you. And then you wonder whether you had bet- 
ter change the subject or wait for them to do so. 
So it would be sweet of you, Dolly, if you would 
tell them for me, and perhaps Mr. Sholton too, if 
it wouldn't be bothering you too much. Dicky 
and I both think that there is no reason why our 
engagement shouldn't be known now, though it 
won't be publicly announced till the dreadful busi- 
ness in the courts is quite finished. And if you 
think that Wilfred was really attached to me, it is 
only fair to let him know at once, isn't it! But 
I most awfully hope we shall continue to be 
good friends. He asked me if he might dedicate 
his new book to me, and I said that I should sim- 
ply love it if he would, and that it would always 
remind me what delicious times we had when he 
read it aloud I There I What a lot I have talked, 
but I think I have told you everything, just as I 
did the first evening I came here. But, ah, what 
a different sort of talk I So give me your best 
congratulations, Dolly darling." 

During this piece of unconscious self -revelation 
Dorothy had tried to collect her faculties, to puU 
herself together into some kind of normal coher- 
ence. But when Daisy's light, level voice ceased, 
she found that her efforts had been quite vain; 
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she was still scattered and strewn about. It was 
as if she had been exploded by this news, leaving 
fragments of herself dead to lie about in all di- 
rections. And with a not less tragic destmctive- 
ness, it seemed to her that Daisy, by what she had 
told her, had exploded herself as well, as if the 
image that dwelt so seemingly secure in Doro- 
thy's heart had been broken to atoms, and lay in 
fragments of blue eye and smiling mouth) just 
a smashed dolL 

Dorothy turned to her, ashen in face. 

''You understand nothing, nothing," she said. 
**You haven't an idea of what you have done." 

Daisy withdrew herself from her caressing at- 
titude at Dorothy's knee, and seated herself in the 
chair from which she had risen. Excellent as 
were the defensive qualities of her egotism, som^ 
thing in Dorothy's tone pierced through it. 

**You are very mysterious," she said. **What 
have I done thenf What is it that I am so stupid 
as not to understand? " 

Yes; the image was broken. And the huge 
pathos of it was that it had no idea that it was 
broken. Daisy had no idea that she had shat- 
tered herself. 

**You have behaved to Wilfred all these 
weeks," said Dorothy, **as if you accepted the de- 
votion he so clearly gave you. I thought there 
was no question whatever about it. As you said 
yourself, a woman always knows. You knew; 
you acquiesced in and accepted his love of you by 
your treatment of him. And all the time you were 
expecting and waiting for Lord Willard to come 
to you." 
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Daisy's face grew a little sharper; the change 
was but such as you may see in the face of a child 
who is grasping some new idea. 

**Go on, Dolly," she said, **tell me all you 
thinf 

Dorothy did not look at her; she had her eyes 
fixed on the belt of grass that was bright with daf- 
fodils. 

** Wilfred was not bringing to you just the ad- 
miration of a man for a pretty woman, '* she said, 
* * for that is nothing. Nor was he bringing to you 
just the sense of his pleasure in your friendship 
and appreciation, for that is nothing. But he 
was bringing to you his love, and that is every- 
thing." 

Then suddenly she looked at her sister, and her 
voice broke. 

**0h, Daisy," she said, **how could yout How 
could yout It was wicked of you." 

Daisy's eyes grew a little brighter, sharper 
and brighter as if an east wind blew from them« 

* * I think you are being very unkind to me, Doro- 
thy," she said. **You are blaming me for some- 
thing of which I am completely innocent. It isn't 
my fault that Cousin Wilfred has fallen in love 
with me, if you are right about it. I am sure Mr. 
Sholton is just as much in love with me, and you 
do not seem to mind about him. I was civil to WU- 
f red ; I liked seeing him and being read to by him 
in this awful dead-alive place. If I had fallen in 
love with him, if it had been the other way round, 
would you have blamed him ? Or if you had fallen 
in love with him I should not have blamed him. 
We are not responsible for what other people feel. ' ' 
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For a moment as Daisy spoke her last words, 
Dorothy's face suddenly seemed Biimk into umno- 
bility, as with lips parted she held her breath and 
heard her heart hammering in her throat But 
Daisy did not notice that; she was absorbed in 
herself again, vexed with her sister for this 
thrnst that had momentarily pierced her egotism, 
resentfnl of it, intolerant of blame and nnsheath- 
ing the claws that were always sharp beneath her 
velvet. 

**I can't arg^e about it/' said Dorothy qnicUy. 
**I can't talk to you about it; I can't yet beUeve it. 
And all you can think of is the inconvenience of 
telling Wilfred!" 

Daisy felt herself growing angry; she no longer 
had the impulse merely to defend herself , but the 
desire to attack. Gratitude and affection pre* 
sented no deterrents to her; she told herself that 
when people were kind to her she was kind to 
them. At the present moment Dorothy seemed to 
her to be simply odious. Already by her perfectly 
unreasonable and unintelli^ble attitude she had 
spoiled all the pretty tender little scene that Daisy 
had rehearsed in her own mind as suitable to fol- 
low her announcement She had pictured Dorothy 
as tender and loving, as with brimming eyes she 
said how wonderfully happiness had dawned on 
the night of Daisy's wretched misery; she had im- 
agined her full of praise for her patience and 
sweetness in not letting herself be embittered by 
her terrible experiences. In that case Daisy would 
certainly have behaved charmingly; she would 
have told her sister that except for her loving* 
kindness, she would never have been able to get 
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through those horrors and emerge again into the 
sunshiiie and joy of life. As it was, all her pretty 
picture, in which she would have been the adorable 
centre figure, was quite expunged And it waa 
Dorothy who had spoiled it 

'^Pray do not think I want to argue or talk 
about it,^' she said. **And as for your believing 
it, you may do as you like about that. But it 
seems that when a little happiness is likely to 
come to me after all my misery, you grudge it me. 
And on my part I cannot believe that you seri- 
ously thought I was going to marry Wilfred. You 
could not have thought it likely that I should set- 
tle down here, here in Oakley, and spend my life 
listening to his stories, and hearing your explana- 
tions of that stupid Dante, and going abroad for 
a treat in August, in order to let the house." 

Dorothy sat quite still ; there was a curious 
buzzing in her ears, through which Daisy's clear 
voice easily pierced. When for a moment it 
stopped, the buzzing swallowed up all other noises 
of the warm spring afternoon ; neither the chirp- 
ing of the birds in the bushes nor the hum of the 
town was audible. Otherwise she felt only a con- 
fused lightness of head, an insensibility to the sav- 
age wounds that Daisy was inflicting. 

Daisy paused only for a moment. 

"Yes, that must be it,'' she said. "Tou 
grudge me my chance of happiness. There is no 
other explanation. And that explains a great 
deal. You have got tired of the trouble and ex- 
pense I am to you ; that is why you have taken up 
all your pursuits again and neglected me, so that 
for very boredom I have had to go and sit with 
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Auntie Emmie and Wilfred half the day. Yon 
needn't be afraid about the expense; I will see 
that Dicky pays yon any reasonable sum for what 
yon have spent on me/' 

Dorothy sitting there among the fragments of 
the heart-image she had loved so tenderly, felt 
suddenly that all else was expunged, and she was 
conscious only of an immense, an illimitable com- 
passion. 

**0h, poor Daisy, poor Daisy 1'* she said. 

** Please let me know what you think fair,'* 
Daisy went on, "for I do not want to be indebted 
to you. Nor will Dicky wish that I should be 
when I tell him how horrible you have been to me. 
And all because I am not going to marry a man 
who you say has fallen in love with me. It is his 
fault, as I say, if he has ; I am not responsible for 
that. If you had fallen in love with him, I should 
not have blamed him. ' ' 

Once again, at this repetition, Dorothy stood 
struck into deadly quietness. It was as if some 
enemy was stabbing in the dark at her; the least 
movement might have betrayed her. Down in her 
throat, where her heart seemed to hang beating, 
there came a little choking sensation that made 
her cough. At the same moment Daisy looked 
sharply and curiously at her, and a sudden illu- 
mination came to her. 

"Or ... or is there another explana- 
tion!" she said. "Is it— is it!" 

Then she sprang up and pointed her finger at 
her sister, the whole of her little soul absorbed in 
the desire for revenge for the love that had been 
showered on her. 
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**Dorothy, it is that!" she said. **Yoii're in 
love with him yourself/' 

Dorothy got up swiftly from her low chair. 

"Yon have no reason to say that,'* she cried. 
"Yon are wicked and cruel and insolenf 

Warm and sudden the blood gushed up in her 
throat and filled her mouth. She put her hand- 
kerchief up to it, and on the instant it was covered 
with blood. Some drops fell on the vivid green 
of the lawn, and one on the edge of Daisy's grey 
gown. Overcome with the horror and the shock 
of it, Dorothy spread her hands out, groping like a 
blind man, and tottering where she stood. 

Daisy took a couple of rapid steps backwards 
away from her, and collided with the comer of the 
little square table where the tea was laid. It top- 
pled and overturned and with crash of broken 
crockery spread debris on the lawn. With one 
hand she drew her skirts back; the other she held 
in front of her as if keeping Dorothy off. 

"Dorothy, what is the matter f she screamed. 
"Look, on my dress, too!'' 

She kept her eyes fixed on Dorothy, eyes that 
were wide with terror and panic, but stiU she held 
her arm out in front of her. Horribly fright- 
ened, but yet without pity, she then turned this 
way and that for escape, and saw the open glass 
door into the house. Then without another word 
she ran, with the wild fright of a child, into the 
room, and pealed at the bell, while with the cor- 
ner of the hearthrug she tried to wipe the blood 
off her dress. In a moment, in answer to her 
summons, Mrs. Holt and Mary came running up- 
stairs. 
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She pointed out of the window. 

^'Miss Dorothy has been taken ill," she said. 
^^She is out there in the garden. Oo to her I 
Don't stare at me, just go to her. No, I can't 
come with you ; I should certainly faint I should 
be no use, no use at alL'' 

All her pitiless egotism, all her childish irre- 
sponsibility, had complete sway over her at the 
moment, and no impulse but that of saving herself 
unpleasantness, of getting away from suffering 
and illness, made itself heard to her. She wanted 
only to be comforted and protected herself, to 
have her fright and horror caressed and coaxed 
away from her, and with that blind instinct driv- 
ing her she ran out hatless into the street and 
across the cobbled way to the door of the Comer 
House. Auntie Emmie and Wilfred would take 
care of her, for she was in greater need of care 
than was Dorothy, who had been so unkind to her, 
calling her wicked and cruel. They, too, would 
know what ought to be done; they would send for 
the doctor to go to Dorothy. . . . Yes, that was 
why she had come, to get help for Dorothy. 

She was at once shown in to where Wilfred and 
his mother were sitting together in his study, and 
in one hand she still held away from her the 
stained dress. 

**0h. Auntie Emmie,*' she cried. **I am so 
frightened, so horribly frightened. Dorothy and 
I were sitting in the garden, and Dorothy had been 
very unkind and cruel to me in — ^in certain things 
she said, and then suddenly she began to cough, 
and blood came out of her mouth, soaking her 
handkerchief and falling on to the lawn, and look, 
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on to my dress • • . and I ran here to ask if yon 
wonld send for the doctor, and see what conld 
be done for her. I was terribly frightened.'* 

Mrs. Easton and Wilfred were both on their 
feet before this was ended, and he had taken down 
the receiver from the telephone which stood in 
the comer. For one moment Mrs. Easton stood 
incrednlons before Daisy. 

**And yon left herV she said. 

^'Yes; Mrs. Holt is with her, and . . . and 
I conld do no good. The best I conld do was to 
get Dr. Watson sent for. Are yon going to be nn- 
kind to me, too, as Dorothy wasf 

Wilfred pnt down the receiver again. 

''Yes, Dr. Watson is at home, and he is coming 
at once," he said. 

"That is lucky," said Mrs. Easton. ''Then I'll 
go straight across, Wilfred. Yon had better wait 
here, I think. I will send if there is anything yon 
can do." 

She took no notice of Daisy, and went straight 
ont from the room, leaving her with Wilfred. 
There was no question in her mind as to what 
Daisy had done; it was clear to her that she had 
just run away. There was, therefore, nothing 
she could say to her; towards this pitiless cow- 
ardice she was herself pitiless. 

Daisy turned her blue appealing eyes to Wil- 
fred, when his mother had gone. 

"Aunt Emmie is as unkind to me as Dorothy," 
she said piteously. "Nobody thinks about me, or 
cares how wretched Dorothy has made me by her 
unkindness. And her being taken suddenly ill so 
horribly was a great shock to me. I am terribly 
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sensitive to other people's pain or illness. I — ^I 
thought it was the best thing I could do to come 
here to get help/' 

The falsity of that was pathetically apparent, 
and it struck heavy on him. Her inhumanity, so 
much worse just because she was so unconscious 
of it, her trumpery excuse so utterly failing to jus- 
tify it, hit him like a blow. But the blow, as it 
were, glanced off the armour of his love for her, 
not piercing it. It was only that she was such a 
child; that, from the ill-usage and mire through 
which she had been dragged she shrank, without 
being able to help shrinking, from pain. He could 
not judge her or condemn her; her need of being 
consoled and comforted must be his also. 

**No, no. Mother is not being unkind to you, 
Daisy,'' he said; ** nobody is being unkind to you, 
and I 'm sure Dorothy wasn 't. But Mother had, of 
course, to go to her." 

Daisy dabbed her eyes. 

**Yes, I know that," she said. "I came here 
in order to get help for Dorothy. She and I quar- 
relled, but she was unkind to me first; she pro- 
voked me to say unkind things, too, I know, but I 
never thought it would end like this. I can't tell 
you what we quarrelled about, but it was all very 
dreadful. I told her some news which I thought 
would please her very much, and instead she be- 
came hard and cruel to me. And Dicky Willard 
liked her so much." 

Wilfred took hold of any topic that was likely 
to soothe and caJm her. But there was a hint con- 
veyed to him in her speech at which his heart 
stood still. 
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* * Yes, I remember, * ' he said. * * Yon told me that 
Lord Willard was coming down to see yon to-day. 
It was jolly for yon to see yonr old friend again; 
yon will have enjoyed his visit." 

Daisy pnt her handkerchief back into her 
pocket, enconraged by the kindness and interest in 
his tone. She wanted so little, so she told herself ; 
only jnst that people shonld be agreeable to her 
and adore her. 

**Yes, it was lovely,*' she said. **I had a de- 
lightful day till after Dicky had gone, and Dor- 
othy was nnkind to me. And then her being taken 
ill like that, it was terrible for me. I hope there is 
nothing serionsly wrong with her; I hope that 
most awfnlly. Do yon think it is likely that she 
is very illf I hate illness so mnch; I like every- 
body to be well and happy. * ' 

He smiled at her; here again her naivete and 
childlikeness came to the front. 

"Yes, so do we all," he said. "Bnt we must 
wait for Dr. Watson to see her. So sit here for a 
minnte, Daisy. And won't yon tell me how Doro- 
thy was nnMndf Anyhow, I am perfectly cer- 
tain she did not mean to be. Perhaps I can con- 
vince yon that she wasn't." 

A variety of mean little thoughts twinkled 
through Daisy's head. It seemed to her an ad- 
vantage to be the first to give her account of what 
had happened, omitting such parts as were expe- 
dient. No doubt Dorothy would tell, indeed 
might be now telling Auntie Emmie about it, and 
she would perhaps put Daisy's conduct in an 
odious light. It was better, though she had orig- 
inally disliked the idea of doing this, to give her 
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own version of her engagement to Dicky Willard ; 
she felt sure she oonid put it in such a way that 
Wilfred could only blame himself for falling in 
love with her, if that suggestion of Dorothy's, so 
brutally conveyed, was true. 

She sat down, smoothing her ruffled plumes 
a little, like some gay-coloured bird that has been 
out in a shower. 

** You've no idea what a joy it was to me to see 
Dicky again," she said. '^I do not think I could 
have lived through those awful months in the au- 
tumn if he had not been there. He was really 
heart-broken at all that happened, with sympathy 
for me and abhorrence, yes, it was abhorrence for 
his sister and my husband. I feel, as I have al- 
ways felt, that I owed him a debt which I could 
never repay. I know how truly he loved me, so 
that when this afternoon he asked me " 

Wilfred's hand resting on the edge of the table 
gave a sudden involuntary jerk, and a book tum- 
bled to the floor. 

* * I beg your pardon, ' ' he said quietly. * * Yes f ' ' 

'^When he asked me this afternoon to marry 
him, I felt that now at last I could repay a little of 
the debt I owed him. Of course, long ago I knew 
that he was in love with me; he has been in love 
with me for years, dear faithful Dicky, and I am 
very fond of him. And Dorothy nmde such a 
scene, such a scene. She told me '* 

Daisy broke off, for she had not quite seen to 
what that sentence would lead her. It was un- 
necessary as well as impolitic to mention the rea- 
son of the scene. A slight distortion of other 
facts would serve the purpose. 
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**She told me,'* she continued, **that she was 
hnrt and surprised at my not having told her any- 
thing before. She did not know, she said, how in- 
timate I was with Dicky, or that I had been ex- 
pecting anything of the sort. It was unkind of 
her, though, to be sure, I bear her no ill-will for it, 
poor Dorothy. And I am going to marry Dicky 
as soon as I am free." 

... It seemed to him exactly as if he had 
dived deep into the sea of past years, which 
streamed by in bubble and foam, and had come up 
again at a time long since over, in which the same 
thing was happening to him as was happening 
now. For the moment he felt not the slightest 
emotion ; the news he had heard did not reach him ; 
there was only the nightmare sense of its repeti- 
tion. He had been told news before just like that 
by the girl on whom ten years ago he had lavished 
his devotion. 

Without pause he heard his voice speak. 

*'I must offer you my congratulations, Daisy,'* 
he said. 

Daisy leaned forward towards him. 

"That is dear of you, Wilfred,*' she said. 
** Dorothy never congratulated me.'* 

He could hardly help reconstructing that. He 
knew as well as if Daisy had told him that it was 
indignation on his behalf that had led to the scene 
between the two sisters, that her sympathy for 
him, for he did not doubt that she knew what his 
hopes with regard to Daisy were, had led to what 
Daisy called her sister's unkindiaess. Bemotely, 
but with certainty, this conveyed itself to his 
mind, that still lay insensitive. Then suddenly it 
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began to awake^ the nnmbneBB began to pass f roia 
bis emotional centres, in those stabs and throbs of 
rekindled consciousness which cause a man fits of 
blind solitary agony in the night, when in the lone- 
liness of the dark hours he realises the absence of 
one who used to lie beside him, of one he has had 
and has lost, or of one whom his soul has claimed 
as the companion of his nights and days, but who 
has never been his. There, sitting close to him, 
preening her expanded feathers, which the shower 
had draggled, sitting in the sunshine of his sym- 
pathy, which for the moment Dorothy had clouded, 
was she, re-creating for him again the tragedy 
of ten years ago. . • • And he was beginning 
to believe it Daisy proceeded to make it clearer. 
She also, unintentionally, made herself clearer. 
He did not think she could be ignorant of his love 
for her, so often had she accepted by a glance, a 
smile, the thousand little self-betrayals a man 
makes before he stakes his all. And by the light 
of that callousness now revealed he judged what 
her account of Dorothy's unkindness was worth. 

**Poor Dorothy 1" she said. '*I must try to 
forget her cruelty to me this afternoon, her want 
of sympathy. I daresay she didn't mean it, if yon 
assure me of that, Wilfred, but it seemed as if she 
grudged me my happiness, though I should have 
thought a little happiness might be owing to me 
after the terrible things I have been through. I 
think in her busy, happy life here she has not real- 
ised what suffering means. And when she was so 
horrid, I am afraid I was horrid too. I said 
things I had no business to say, perhaps even they 
were not quite true; perhaps in my anger, or 
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rather disappointment, I exaggerated them. Shall 
I go back there, Cousin Wilfred, and see if she 
wants me f It might be a comfort to her if I went 
to her, and just showed, even if she did not feel 
inclined to talk, that I had pnt it all, all ont of 
my mind. I am qnite willing to do that. Will 
you just walk across to the house with met" 

He got up as she rose, and her eye fell again on 
the dark splashed stain on her dress, and caused 
her to shudder. 

**I can't tell you how dreadful it was," she said. 
**It was all so sudden, too. Perhaps Dr. Watson 
will think that she is better left quite quiet, and 
will forbid me to see her. I shall not attempt to 
urge him, if he does that. I shall wait, ever so 
patiently, till I am allowed to see her. It is in- 
deed a dreadful ending to my happy day, but we 
must hope that there is not so very much the mat- 
ter. I daresay I will go down into the High Street 
and buy some flowers for poor Dorothy. She will 
like them. Flowers look so cool and healthy; I 
used to sit and look at them for hours when I was 
so miserable. But let us go; I am all anxiety to 
hear how poor Dorothy is." 

On the doorstep of Dorothy's house, where he 
left her, she turned and held out her hand to him. 

**I shall never, never forget how good you have 
been to me. Cousin Wilfred," she said. "You 
have been so kind." 

Mrs. Easton in the meantime had gone to where 
Dorothy lay on the grass beside the overturned 
tea-table. It was there that Mrs. Holt had found 
her, with the blood still oozing from her whitened 
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lips, and between them, without moving her, they 
had covered her with a rug, and propped np her 
head on a pUlow from the chair where she had 
been sitting. She saw and recognised them and 
tried to speak. 

*' Daisy . . . where is Daisy f she whispered. 

Mrs. Easton knelt down on the grass beside her. 

**Daisy ran across to us," she said, *'to fetch 
the doctor. He is coming, dear Dorothy; he tele- 
phoned that he would come at once. Now don't 
speak, my dear; it is better for you to be abso- 
lutely still.'' 

That force of weakness struggling with desire 
that expresses the torment of those on whom such 
sudden and disabling strokes have come, appeared 
on Dorothy's face. 

''But did she not come back with yout" she 
asked. 

Mrs. Easton looked for a moment at the suffer- 
ing face. 

**No, dear," she said. "Daisy was very much 
frightened and upset. I — ^I told her it was much 
wiser for her not to come with me." 

''She left me," said Dorothy. 

A very few minutes later Dr. Watson arrived. 
The severity of this attack of hsBmorrhage was 
over, and with the help of the two women he car- 
ried her indoors into the drawing-room, where he 
had prepared an improvised bed. Complete qui- 
etness and immobility was all that could at pres- 
ent help her, and presently after he went out with 
Mrs. Easton to consult with her. 

"I will fiend a nurse to her at once," he Said. 
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'^She mustn't be alone at all for the present, in 
case the hemorrhage comes on again. No ; she is 
not in danger now. Bnt we do not know what the 
damage is yet.*' 

^^ Damage to the Inngsf " asked she. 

'^Yes; it can be nothing else, though we have 
got to make sure of that. Her mother died of 
ity you know, and was nursed by her. But what 
is so incredible is that she should not have had 
other warnings. That need not concern us now, 
though. Now, till the nurse comes, somebody re- 
liable must attend to her. Where is her sister f 

*'Lady Mayton will be of no use,'' said Mrs. 
Easton. **But you can trust me if you will tell 
me what I may have to do." 

** Nothing, except telephone for me if the haem- 
orrhage begins again. I will be back in half an 
hour. Go to her, then, Mrs. Easton, and don't let 
her move, and above all not speak." 

Daisy by this time had come back to the house, 
and hearing voices in the dining room, stood hesi- 
tating outside, wanting, for the sake of her own 
comfort, to know that Dorothy was better, dread- 
ing to have her selfish fears confirmed. The 
whole house was poisoned to her; she could hardly 
believe that a few months ago she had entered this 
quiet hall with a sense that there was here a ref- 
uge of love and affection for her. Such she knew 
it had been, but such she felt it to be no longer. 
Dorothy was ill in some dreadful, mysterious, vio- 
lent manner, and Dorothy also had been horribly 
imkind to her. All her panic, all her resentment 
had come back to her when Wilfred had left her 
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on the doorstep without a word in answer to her 
charming little speech of thanks to him. She 
wondered whether Dorothy was right abont him; 
whether he, too, as she put it to herself, would 
turn against her. Then she heard the handle of 
the dining-room door rattle, and with a little muf- 
fled cry of fright she ran upstairs to her own room. 
Who knew but that when the door opened she 
might not see Dorothy being brought out with her 
white face and bloodstained mouth f 

She sat down on the edge of her bed, ready to 
spring up and bolt the door if she heard steps 
coming along the passage towards it There 
might be awful news to hear, and Mrs. Easton, 
whom she felt she hated, might come to scold her. 
Or, to imagine the best instead of the worst, some 
one might come to say that Dorothy was better, 
and that she wanted to see her. But that again 
was unfaceable; she knew she had said terrible 
things to Dorothy, which Dorothy could not for- 
give, unless she was very humble, and apologised 
for them. Even so things could never be the same 
again; the knowledge of that horrible interview 
this afternoon would always be between them. 
She wished she had never come to Oakley, where 
she was so misunderstood and treated so abom- 
inably. It would have been far better to have 
gone to some quiet little place with Hortense for 
these weeks of waiting. Anything would have 
been better than to be here now in this house over 
which the silence of illness, perhaps of death, had 
fallen. And a few hours ago she had been so 
happy, until Dorothy had spoiled it all. That, 
the spoiling of her pleasure, was in Daisy's eyes 
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the blackest crime of which the world could be 
guilty, just as those who administered to it and 
procured it were the elect, the saints upon earth. 

Again she shuddered as her eye fell on the small 
stain, now growing brown, on her skirt and she 
slipped off her dress, and opened her wardrobe to 
find another. Daisy loved bright colours, just as 
she loved everything that was cheerful and gloom- 
dispelling, and the sight of those charming rain- 
bows restored her spirits a little. But it would 
never do to wear anything but a sober and som- 
bre frock while this shadow brooded over the 
house, and she put on the black dress she had worn 
when she attended the divorce-court with Doro- 
thy. That would show Auntie Emmie, if it be- 
came necessary to see her, how correctly and 
properly she felt about this tragic illness of Doro- 
thy ^s. Also hlajck suited her very well, though she 
did not care about it. 

She had just finished this change of dress when 
a tap came at her door. She had not heard the 
steps along the passage, being absorbed in the ap- 
propriateness of her attire, and, startled, she felt 
all her fears awake in her again. But if there 
was good news to be heard, the sooner it came the 
better, for it would enable her to pass a more com- 
fortable evening, while if there was something 
dreadful she felt that really it would be wiser to 
know at once, and have done with it, rather than 
creep silently about the house, dreading to hear, 
starting at the turning of a handle, or the sound of 
a step along the passage. So with a voice that 
fluttered and broke, she gave admission. 

Mrs. Easton entered. 
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"I heard yon had come in," she said "I 
wanted to speak to yon." 

Daisy looked at her fixedly in terror and ap- 
peal ; she held her hands np as if to pnt them over 
her ears to shnt ont anything she did not want to 
hear. **Have yon come to scold met" she said, 
shrinking back against the walL 

Mrs. Easton felt scarcely anything bnt pity for 
her, as for some soft frightened animal that conld 
think of nothing except its own discomfort and 
pain. 

*'No," she said, **I have no desire to do thai 
I have only come to tell yon abont yonr sister." 

Daisy did not take her hands down from her de- 
fensive attitnde. 

" Yesf " she said. *^Is Dorothy better?" 

''Any immediate danger is over. Bnt she is 
very ill." Daisy came a step nearer. 

''Is it consumption?" she asked. 

"Dr. Watson says there can be no donbt of it. 
She has had, as yon know, a very bad attack of 
hflBmorrhage." 

Daisy shivered. 

"I Imow. I saw it," she said. "It was terri- 
ble. Bnt don't let ns talk of it, since it is over. 
And she may live a long time, mayn't she, as 
Mamma did? And people get better, get well 
again too sometimes, don't theyf " 

"Certainly." 

Daisy's face lost the constriction of its panic. 

"Then we must hope for the best," she said. 
"Dorothy is very strong, and, as yon say, there is 
no immediate danger. She mnst be kept very 
quiet, mustn't shef It would not be good for 
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me to go and see hert She does not want to see 
me, does she! ^' 

^^No. But I am going back to her now, until 
the nurse comes. I only came to tell you all 
there was to be told. Dorothy is lying down in 
the drawing-room now. This evening perhaps 
she will be moved up to her room. ' ' 

A sudden idea had struck Daisy. She hesi- 
tated, however, as to whether she had better speak 
of it, then decided not to. Auntie Emmie, who 
clearly was not thinking about her at all, might 
scold her if she knew. 

**Then I can do nothing^ she said with relief. 
^^And it is better that I should not see Doro- 
thy!*' 

**Yes. That is all I have to tell you." 

Mrs. Easton waited a moment, believing that 
some impulse of compassion could not but come to 
Daisy. But as her face cleared of its fright, there 
came no softening of pity and affection, only the 
brightness of relief. 

"Then you will give Dorothy my love,** she 
said, ''if she asks about met My dear, dear love. 
It is sweet of you, Aunt Emmie, to go and sit with 
her. I will stop up here in my room, so as to 
leave the house quite quiet. Good-bye, dear Aunt 
Emmie.*' 

Daisy rang the bell for Hortense, as soon as 
Mrs. Easton had left her. The idea that had oc- 
curred to her had become a resolve. 

''Pack everjrthing of mine and yours, Hor- 
tense, ' * she said. ' ^ Everythiag, everything. We 
are going away this evening. When you have 
packed, get a cab, and do not say anything about 
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it to anybody. I shall be ready in half an hour, 
and <we will go straight to the station, and wait 
for a t^ain there." 

As Hbfl^nse packed, Daisy employed herself 
in writing i& note. 

* * My D abling Dollib : 

"It is too dreadful; it is all too dreadful, and 
they will not even let me see you. So all that I 
can do to help is just to go away, so that I shall not 
be any bother in the house, for they say you must 
be kept as quiet as possible. Write to me, dear, 
a little line, or get Holt to write for you, to tell 
me how you are getting on, and you may be sure 
I shall come down to see you again before my mar- 
riage. You have been very sweet to me, Dolly, 
all those weeks, and as for the miserable quarrel 
we had this afternoon, I beseech you not to give 
another thought to it, for if I have anything to 
forgive, you may rest assured that it is quite, 
quite forgiven. 

**But I am sure I am right to go away even 
without seeing you again, for I should only give 
extra trouble and work in the house, and it is right 
that everybody should be looking after you. I 
saw Cousin Wilfred and told him, and he congrat- 
ulated me. So I feel quite happy about that All 
that I am unhappy about is you, my poor Dolly, 
so you must make haste and get well. 

* < A million loves and kisses from Daisy. ' ' 

She put this into one of the pink envelox)es with 
her name-flower on it, and left it on the table in 
the hall when she went downstairs. It was found 
there by Mrs. Holt not long after she had gone. 
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DoBOTHY was lying in a long chair on the garden- 
path just outside her house one morning a fort- 
night later. She had been kept in bed for a week 
after her attack, but as soon as she had recov- 
ered sufficient strength she was put on the out- 
door regime and lay here all day with a screen of 
protection against wind and all the benefit of the 
southern sun« A couple of yards away was the 
garden-door into the dining-room, which had 
been turned into her bedroom, and day and night 
she had the soft unstinted air fresh about her. 
For the first two or three days she had lain in a 
state that might have at any time become acutely 
dangerous, should there have been a fresh attach 
of her disease, for she seemed to gain nothing 
from the rest and quiet of which she stood in so 
sore a need. She appeared to have no desire to 
live, no desire indeed about anything at all; the 
severity of the attack had left her utterly listless 
and apathetic, and she made no spontaneous ef- 
fort with herself, nor registered anything of that 
silent mysterious resolution which has more to do 
with recovery than any treatment from outside. 
But then something of her will power reasserted 
itself, and her hold on life began to tighten again. 
Her vital force rallied and day by day she had re- 
gained strength to an extent that could hardly 
have been looked for considering the terrible 
grip that her illness already had on her. This 
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step towards the possibility of recovery, or at any 
rate towards the continnanoe of life, had coincided 
with her insistence to know for certain what was 
the matter with her. That knowledge with all its 
terrible definiteness had appeared to her less ter- 
rible than the suspense. She knew just where 
she was, and what she had to face. And already 
with that swift, almost instantaneous self -adjust- 
ment which enables us to meet with ordinary hu- 
man courage a known situation, though to the im- 
agination, conceiving it beforehand, it appears in- 
credible and intolerable, she had got used to it 
as part of life, a condition of existence actual and 
inevitable, and thus not demanding any longer the 
tribute of fear. 

But it was not the suspense that underlay those 
three days of agonising stupor, while waiting for 
the definite pronouncement of her disease, that 
had mainly rendered her unable to make any ef- 
fort to rouse herself to the call of the life instinct ; 
it was the inability to face with any sense of a 
conceivable future the revelation that Daisy had 
made of herself in the afternoon last recorded. 
For those days it had hung in unpierceable black- 
ness about her; there seemed no possibility that 
that darkness should ever be lightened. There 
was no ray anywhere; and when on the day after 
she was taken ill, she learned of Daisy's depar- 
ture, that, so far from wounding her, was as much 
in the nature of a relief as was the knowing two 
days later that she herself was sujffering from 
consumption of some months' standing. Daisy 
had deserted her; she had guessed that when she 
had seen her sister stand away from her in the 
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moment of her mortal weakness and f onnd, as she 
staggered and fell, that no hand was around her, 
that no voice encouraged and upheld her. 

That was when the real blow fell as regards her- 
self. Before that, Daisy had said abominable 
things to her, false, utterly false as far as they 
concerned Dorothy's love and care for her, but 
ending with a truth flung out tauntingly at her, 
which was more bitter, when made a mo^ of and 
a scorn, than any of the lies which had preceded it. 
And her agony, the sudden and awful exposure of 
her illness, so long concealed, so long fought 
against, had not roused the smallest pity in her 
sister's heart. She had gone from her, ran from 
her then, and until Dorothy knew that she had en- 
dorsed that and confirmed it by her actual de- 
parture the same evening from the house, her 
dread had chi^y been that Daisy, superficially 
ashamed and frightened into a reluctant bravery, 
might have come back to her with soft falsehoods 
instead of hard ones, with a hypocrisy of tender- 
ness more revolting than her harshness had been. 
Personally, as concerned herself alone, Daisy's 
note on the pink phper with her name-flower 
printed on it, with all its pitiable insincerities was 
better than Daisy's voice saying them. Dorothy 
did not believe for a moment that she would come 
back. It was the knowledge of these things less 
than the knowledge of the rest of what Daisy had 
done that gave an indelible stamp to them. Ir- 
reparably as she had injured Dorothy herself, the 
wrong she had done to the man Dorothy loved 
was the harder to face. Sudden anger, sudden 
fright, an instinct physical rather than psychical 
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might have aocounted for the one, but the other, 
no affair of panic-stricken nerves^ was far dead- 
lier. Here she had not merely deserted, she had 
betrayed also. She had not mistaken Wilfred's 
devotion to her for a passing f ancy, the pastime 
of a maa's admiration for a pretty woman; she 
had, with her blue eyes wide open, allowed and 
enconraged him to pour himself out for her, to 
spread out for her his best and himself, without 
the snuillest intention of accepting it or him. She 
had wanted to enjoy the pleasant scent of his in- 
cense, no matter what he burned for her. And 
at the end she had just opened a window, and flit- 
ted out into the sunshine. • • • And yet it was not 
so much what Daisy had done, as what Daisy must 
have been to have done it. It was that which 
through those three days of apathy was before 
her, close to her eyes, like the eyelids of a tired 
sleeper. All one night, when she lay so still that 
her nurse thought she was sleeping, the illumina- 
tion that shewed her those things burned like fire 
in her brain. All the light in the world seemed 
kindled behind her eyes, and it shewed her just the 
blackness of this impenetrable curtain. She tried 
to pronounce her sentence of condemnation on 
Daisy, to tear her out of her heart, and behold she 
loved her; she tried to pray for power to forgive 
her, and behold she hated her. The blue eyes and 
smiling lips of the image that had broken in her 
heart lay there pitifully demanding to be repaired, 
and yet even while she looked at them, bitterness 
rose in her, acrid, stinging, and she felt that if she 
could, she would have expunged from her heart 
altogether the knowledge that she had ever had 
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a sister. For honr after hour she contemplated 
this outer darkness of thought, for hour after hour 
she looked in vain for any power to melt its blaok- 
nesSy and all she found was but a creeping growing 
apathy bom of weariness of brain and body. In 
the outer world dawn was heralded by the chir- 
rupings of birds beneath the eaves, and slowly the 
black square of her window grew dove-coloured 
with day. The faint stirrings of life in the town 
came muffled but audible to her ears. 

Consciously or unconsciously this conflict over 
Daisy had warred in her mind without pause since 
the afternoon three days before; she had never 
ceased trying to determine what Daisy was to her 
after this revelation of herself. And more fiercely 
than ever, despite the quiescence of her body, had 
she wrestled with all tlds, not knowing with whom 
she wrestled. • • • And behold, aa morning 
dawned she saw that her pride, her resentment, 
her bitter sense of injury both for Wilfred and 
herself had been the forces that warred for her, 
and that she was wrestling against no dark and 
evil thing, that had somehow usurped the form 
and the lineaments of Daisy, but with the Angel of 
the Lord. For in spite of her wish to forgive, she 
was trying not to forgive; she had been all those 
days and nights rehearsing to herself why she 
should not forgive, steeling herself by contempla- 
tion of the wrong Wilfred and she had suffered, 
and nuiking herself strong to justify her struggle ; 
dwelling on what Daisy had done, standing up 
against it. . . . It was not that way that the 
power of forgiveness came; she was but fighting 
against its advance, barring the way to it by re- 
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membering what Daisy had done. In no stab of 
blinding iUumination did that knowledge come to 
her, but quietly and calmly even as the return of 
day suppressed the darkness. As yet she had 
gone no step along that road ; but at last she could 
see that there was a road, could see it glimmering 
white in the dawn. 

Dimly she began to understand; dimly she felt 
the arms with which she had wrestled, embracing 
and supporting her. . • • 

And as dawn brightened into day she slept. 

But up to this momingy she had not spoken to 
anyone of Daisy, for it was necessary to consoli- 
date, so to speak, the knowledge of which the ink- 
ling alone had come to her after that long blade 
night, before it could bear the stress of tests that 
might be brought against it. But this morning 
she felt that she had here an attitude sujfficiently 
defined to bear inspection, and as she lay waiting 
below the wistaria, the woolly buds of which were 
touched with the faint purple of the expanding 
flowers, for the advent of Mrs. Easton, who was 
to visit her that morning, she determined to open 
the subject that both were so supremely conscious 
of as dwelling in the minds of each. It may be 
added that it was completely like Dorothy to make 
up an unswerving and independent opinion of her 
own, before she really wished to know what other 
people felt on the question. There were further 
topics to be discussed also, the data for which had 
been given her, some ratiier reluctantly, by Dr. 
Watson, an hour ago, when he examined her. It 
was easier to begin with those, and lead on to the 
subject of Daisy. 
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^'I feel a fraud this mornings" annonnoed Doro- 
thy. "That is to say I feel very well indeed. And 
hungry, which is remarkable considering what a 
large breakfast I ate. Bnt I am looking forward 
to Holt bringing me out a glass of milk pres- 
ently.'^ 

She paused a moment after this robust preface. 
It gave the key, so to speak, in which she wished 
the conversation to be set. Like all people who 
are capable of feeling deeply, she disliked the shal- 
low and tepid waters of sentimentality. She did 
not feel sentimental about herself, and desired to 
show by this fine major chord that the discussion, 
which at present would deal with herself, would 
not be pathetically pitched. She turned round to 
Mrs. Easton who had seated herself by the side of 
her long chair. 

"I have had a long talk to Dr. Watson this 
morning," she said, "and he says that my recov- 
ery depends to a large degree, though not of 
course entirely, on myself, just as I have myself 
largely to blame for being how and where I am. 
So I want just to make a confession to you, to 
which no reply is needed, about that, and then. 
Aunt Emmie, I'm not going to think about it any 
more. But I should feel more comfortable if I 
told somebody." 

"Yes, dear, tell me." 

"Well, he can't understand how it is that I had 
no previous warning, or how it is that being in this 
condition now, I hathi't felt ill for months before. 
I agreed with him that it was very odd, which I 
suppose was a lie, since I had had warning, and I 
had felt ill for months. But I chose to disregard 
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thaty partly because I hoped it wa8 nothing, at 
least that it was nothing more than spring 
weather, and middle-age and — ^and a certain great 
worry which I had on my mind, of which I conld 
speak to nobody, and partly because I was afraid 
of knowing the trutk Though I hoped it was 
nothing, I believed it was exactly what it has 
turned out to be, and I was, as I say, afraid of 
knowing. That *s my confession. ' ' 

Mrs. Easton had heard Dorothy's preparation 
chord of C Major quite distinctly; indeed it was 
impossible not to have heard it, and she made no 
attempts to modulate into a minor key. 

"Yes, dear," she said, '*I accept your confes- 
sion, and I quite agree with you that having made 
it, you had better forget all about ii We are all 
cowards in that sort of way, I think, and we all, 
quite invariably, suffer for it. At present I am 
an instance as well as you. I had toothache most 
of the night because I didn't go to the dentist 
And when I do go, he will hurt me more than he 
otherwise would have." 

Then suddenly she leaned forward to Dor- 
othy. 

* * Oh, my dear, you are quite splendid, ' ' she said. 
**If, as Dr. Watson says, the future depends 
largely on you, it is in very capable hands, you 
know." 

Dorothy was silent a moment. 

"There is only one thing more about the past," 
she said, "and that is a nice one. He says — ^I can't 
help telling you because it pleases me so — ^he says 
that I probably got it, the little creepy-crawlies, I 
mean, from nursing my mother. After all, you 
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couldn 't get it a nicer way, could you t And some- 
how. • . ." 

Dorothy looked up at her friend, sifting her 
thought. She caught the gold of it. 

**One doesn't realise what a gift, what a privi- 
lege it is to be allowed to look after anybody,'* 
she said. "But if one is allowed to pay for it, 
then one sees. So I hope it was that!'' 

She paused a moment. 

"Then that is all about the past," she said, 
"unless you've any question to ask." 

"May I ask any question?" 

"Surely." 

"What was your worry, Dorothy?" 

Dorothy did not answer at once, but lay very 
still, looking out towards the embrasure in the red 
brick wall, that framed the broad expanse of the 
sunny plain. Then she turned her eyes on her 
friend. 

"It was exactly what you guess," she said. 
"But it was impossible not to faiow that Wilfred 
began to love Daisy the moment he saw her. And 
that brings us to what we have to talk about. Aunt 
Emmie. It is no use letting it hang like a cloud 
over us any longer." 

Mrs. Easton gave Dorothy's silence back to her. 

"I don't think I can talk about Daisy," she said 
at length, "I don't want to think about her. If I 
do, I can think only of what she has done to the 
two people whom I love best in the world. I can't 
concern myself with a woman who is deliberately 
heartless* ' ' 

"No, not deliberately," said Dorothy. "She 
didn't do what she has done in order to hurt.'* 
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''She did it without caring what the hnrt might 
be. She knew what Wilfred felt for her, and she 
did not care. She saw you, who had done more 
for her in the way of self-abnegation '* 

Dorothy interrupted quickly, almost gleefully. 

''But she didn^t know that,'^ she said. "She 
had no idea of it all those weeks. I was clever, 
wasn't If It was only just at the end she guessed, 
wildly, angrily. She lost her head, she said any- 
thing that occurred to her. But she didn't know 
before!" 

"And then she deserted you," said Mrs. Easton. 

A troubled imploring look came into Dorothy's 
face. 

"Yes: she was frightened, scared out of her 
wits," she said. "You and I don't know what it 
means to be frightened like that, Aunt Emmie. It 
must be so terrible, sheer fright: a bird beating 
its wings against a cage. . . . And then she saw 
the door open. I'm not making excuses for her: 
I'm only trying to understand what she felt We 
can't understand it well, because we don't really 
know what it is like to be frightened like that. ' ' 

Dorothy paused for a moment. 

"And as for the other," she said, "with regard 
to Wilfred, I mean, she couldn't have known what 
love is. She must have thought," and Dorothy 
smiled, "she must have thought that it was the 
kind of thing that comes in Wilfred's books which 
you and I don't admire, you know. Six people at 
a bridge-table, and the two who cut out make love 
to each other." 

'*I shall tell Wilfred that," remarked Mrs. Eas- 
ton, 
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*'Ye8, do, if it will help him to understaad 
Daisy." 

^'She is a good-for-nothing little flirt/' said 
Mrs. Easton. **Shall we let it go at thatt'' 

Bight into the middle of these affairs of life 
and love there had suddenly pierced, comically 
and incongruously, this tiny arrow of humour, 
which, it appears, is the last of the human salts 
wholly to evaporate. Somehow it did its little 
kindly work, and the seriousness that followed 
was, if not less tragic, less drah. 

**And about Wilfred!" asked Dorothy. 

Mrs. Easton thought for a moment. 

**There is no Wi&red," she said. "There is a 
silent polite person whom I only know by sight. 
I never liked Daisy, you see, and he was aware of 
that. Weeks ago it set up a barrier between us. 
And what she has done has not cut a door in that 
barrier, so that he can come to me: it has only 
made it insuperable. I don't think he can talk to 
me about her. If he thought I would defend her 
at all, I think he would give himself the relief of 
reviling her. But he knows that I should agree 
with every word he could possibly say." 

She paused. 

**0h, Dorothy, why, why did she come here?" 
she said. **Once before — ^ten years ago — ^he gave 
all that he had to a girl who behaved just as 
Daisy has done. If she had never come, I be- 
lieve " 

She broke off suddenly, and Dorothy turned a 
flushing face to her. 

**Ah, do say what you believe," she said. **I 
have settled my accounts with Daisy, quite settled 
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them, and I should love to know if what you be- 
lieve is possibly, is possibly " 

It was easily answered 

** Yes, dear,*' she said, "I believe Wilfred would 
have brought you what was worthy of your accept- 
anoe. He was drawing close to you : I am sure of 
that. He would have come closer yet." 

Dorothy gave a great sigh. 

' * 0, then, thank God that Daisy came, ' ' she said. 
"By this time, perhaps, if you are right, he would 
have been chained to an invalid wife, for I warn 
you I should have accepted him at once, at once. 
Anyhow he is free now, and he will get over what 
Daisy has done. Of course it will take time, I 
know that. If it didn't take time, it would mean 
he hadn't cared for her. And, Aunt Enmiie, think 
what has been spared me too. Suppose he had 
married me, what should I have felt, if so soon 
afterwards, this had come upon met" 

Dorothy turned her head so that she did not 
face her friend. What had yet to be said was the 
hardest of all to say. 

**I understand more than you think," she said. 
*'I know that Wilfred all those happy autumn 
months was giving me so much affection, so much 
liking. But he had not the imperative need of 
me. If he had had that, it would have mattered 
iofinitely less what happened afterwards, for he 
would have known the best. As it was, he would 
just have been tied to an invalid. It would have 
been utterly tragic for both of us. So, as it is, 
there is less harm done. And for myself, I don't 
think I could have borne, loving him as I do, to 
have seen him tied like that. For even if I do 
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get better^ it will take such a long time. Dr. 
Watson has told me that. I should have 
sapped his life, instead of completing it. 
Shouldn't IT'^ 

Mrs, Easton could not venture on a spoken re- 
ply. Dorothy had risen to a height that she 
scarcely suspected could be scaled by a human 
heart. And she scaled it, so it appeared, without 
effort. It was natural to her to be there: there 
was her home, the place where her self, her char- 
acter habitually dwelt. She shone there, quiet and 
serene, like a great star. 

Presently she spoke again. 

**I allowed myself to think and to dream that 
he and I might belong to each other," she said. 
**But God saw that it was not to be in the way I 
meant. This" — ^and she just touched her breast 
— * * had got to be. I 'm sure I don 't know why, but 
it had. And so He spared me the misery of seeing 
my dreams come true in the way I hoped. That 
is the only way in which I can look at it, and that 
is where poor Daisy works into the plan." 

She turned and looked at Mrs. Easton once 
more. 

"I so much want you to see it like that," she 
said. 

Mrs. Easton openly wiped her eyes. 

**Ah, my dear," she said. "How did you get 
there!" 

Dorothy smiled. 

"I didn%" she said. **I stopped just where I 
was, bungling about. And it came. I think it 
must be right, more or less. All other explana- 
tions seem to include something bitter and miser- 
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able. But there isn't any bittemesa or misery in 
this, as far as I can see." 

All round them^ in this superb April noon, the 
BOngs of spring resounded, as the tide of return- 
ing life swelled the buds, and set the hLrds build- 
ing. But nowhere did it rise more triumphantly, 
more superbly than in the spirit of the woman 
who lay there pale-faced and bright-eyed, who 
looked back without regret, and forward without 
ndsgiving. And in no way, so Mrs. Easton felt, 
had this stroke, this crisis, this inuninent danger 
changed her, so that she met it with a valour and 
a serenity that had not been hers before. She 
had always been like that. . . . 

Holt brought out the glass of ndlk, to which she 
had been looking forward, and she sipped it in 
silence. 

** Wilfred always asks after you,** said his 
mother. ^'I think it is the only thing he cares 
about, to know how you are ! ** 

Dorothy put down her milk. 

**Then why doesn't he come and find outf she 
said. **It — ^it seems the simplest plan. You 
might suggest it, Aunt Emmie. But I shall under- 
stand, oh so well, if he doesn't want to.'' 

She put down her glass with a hand that trem- 
bled. 

**So don't give the message from me," she said, 
**or he nught think he was bound to. Suggest it 
yourself, casually, and see what he thinks. But 
be sure to let me know if he is coming " 

She flushed a little. 

''I will make myself rather less of a scare- 
crow," she added. 
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That afternoon, when she had had her sleep, she 
lay out in the garden again expecting him, and 
looking, to tell the truth, as if she was going to a 
very smart garden-pariy. This time she was 
lying on the far side of the garden, away from 
the house, the shadow of which was swung across 
the path there by the westering sun, which still 
shone warm and temperate on the sheltered walk 
below the wall. He had stepped on to the grass 
from the drawing-room window, and she, looking 
out through the embrasure on to the dim plain and 
dimmer sea, had not seen him, not at first had 
heard his step on the grass, and thus for some 
quarter of a minute, perhaps, he came towards her 
before she was aware of his coming. He had been 
nervous about going to her at all: fearing, as a 
man always fears, anything that is likely to prove 
a ' ' scene. ' ' He had hesitated whether to come or 
not, had doubted whether anything was to be ex- 
pected of their meeting but a harrowing both for 
himself and her. She, Daisy's sister and his 
friend, could have but little that she could say 
which would be common to them both: there was 
little, too, that could be said by him to the sister 
of her whom, as well as himself, Daisy had de- 
serted. But when he saw her, himself as yet un- 
seen, lying there, with her smart parasol and her 
beflowered hat, dressed, as it was, clear even to 
the masculine eye, to receive, to look her best, all 
the deterrents of fear and of bitterness passed 
from him like a frosty breath, and he knew only 
that he was coming, as he had so often come, to 
see his friend Dorothy. For the moment there 
was nothing in his mind but that: he was sure 
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of her cordial welcoming • • • and the rest would 
take care of itself. Till this moment he had not 
known that he wanted her: now that he saw her 
there, he knew that all these last ten days, since 
Daisy had gone, it was exactly she whom he had 
wanted. 

A few steps more, and she heard him on the soft- 
footed grass, and turned to welcome him. 

**At last!** she said. "It is a long time." 

There was no shadow of reproach, no hidden 
meaning to be construed into her words. She had 
often used them before, if for some reason they 
had not met for a few days. All sense of com- 
ing awkwardnesses, of possible reticences was at 
an end : their friendship had shewn, as by a signal 
mysteriously moved, tiiai the line was clear for 
anything. 

He held her hand a little longer, ever so little 
longer, than usual. That was but due to the num- 
ber of hours since they had met. 

* * My word, Dorothy : how snuirt 1 * * he said. 

**A reaction from nightgowns and shawls over 
my shoulders,*' she said. 

That led on naturally enough. 

* * And you yourself f * * he asked. * * The reaction 
expresses youT** 

* * Not sufficiently. It wanted a tea-gown at least. 
One with ribands. I feel a fraud, as I told your 
mother.** 

This time he was led straight up, without the 
smallest hint of embarrassment, to all that seemed 
so impossible to speak of. 

'*She didn't find you fraudulent, she told me. 
She found you very sterling.*' 
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**0h, my dear, it's so easy to be sterling when 
things happen," she said. ^^ There's no possibility 
of pretence any more. We can't mince and strut 
when we are thoroughly shaken. up. We've both 
been shaken up, Wilfred. And we are both ever 
so sorry for each other, because we both loved 
Daisy. That's exactly why we have been misersr 
ble." 

And then suddenly, and unexpectedly even to 
himself 9 and without shame, he broke down alto- 
gether, and sat sobbing by her side. All this week 
his pride and his anger had frozen him, the sense 
of his own personal outrage was ice and fire that 
congealed and burned. 

And Dorothy sat through the storm of his weep- 
ing, rent with pity, and unable, for no reason ex- . 
cept that she was not Daisy, to give any kind of 
shelter to him — she, who longed for nothing else 
in the world except to be his shelter. And yet the 
fact that he had wept to her, filled her with a won- 
derful pride and content ; she wore it like a decora- 
tion. For had he not known the sincerity of her 
friendship for him, he could never have done that. 
All this week — ^and in this she triumphed over his 
mother — ^he had been polite and silent Of her, he 
had made a stranger. But it was not a stranger 
who sat with bowed head and heaving shoulders. 

It was not soon over, and for a little while after 
that he sat silent, turned away from her, and look- 
ing out over the southern plain. Then he faced 
round again, and once more took her hand. 

** Thank you," he said. 

She closed her left hand over his, enveloping it. 

"It's for me to say that, Wilfred," she said. 
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**And I do say it, believe me. And if I say noth- 
ing more> it is because you understand.'' 

"Yes.'' 

She let the silence make a definite break. 

**Now for news," she said. **I will tell you 
some. You are going away for a week or so. " 

"It is strange how you believe everything that 
you hear. I am doing nothing of the kind." 

"Are you sure?" she asked. "They say you 
are not looking very welL" 

"That is just why I am not going away. In 
fact, it is why I am coming to see you every day, 
to be made better. It is much the wiser plan. 
Otherwise I shall go to Mrs. Watson, and get her 
to recite the Statement of true being to me." 

Dorothy made a little utterance of dismay. 

"Oh, poor Mrs. Watson!" she said. "I quite 
completely forgot about her. What am I to do f 
You must give me advice. You see, I wasn't well 
for some weeks before — ^before the crash, and I 
went to her, when I think it would have been wiser 
to go to her husband. But I did so much want to 
be assured that there was nothing the matter. I 
think I had better ask her to come and see me 
again now that I am getting on so welL Would 
that be best, do you thinkf " 

"I don't know if tact is recognised by Christian 
Science: I should say not. Scientists, anyhow, 
don't appear to be possessed of it themselves, so 
there probably isn't any. But were you not well 
before what you call the crash? I had no idea 
of it, you were so tremendously occupied." 

Dorothy smiled with a certain gorgeous satis- 
faction, a sentiment robust and rebellious, that, in 
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spite of her present condition, refused, like a 
nanghty child, to be sorry. 

**I know: that was the richness of it,** she said. 
**No one guessed I was ill, and I strenuously de- 
nied it myself, with Mrs. Watson as a sort of the- 
atrical claque, to applaud my foolishness. We 
talked once, you and I, about the necessity of de- 
nying the evidence of one's senses, when they tell 
us depressing things.'' 

He nodded at her. 

"I remember," he said. "We settled it was a 
sacred duty, too, to deny any doubts we might 
have about its being worth while to do little every- 
day things, and not ever to consider what they 
amounted to when done. But I can 't help wishing 
you had seen the sacred duty of going to Dr. Wat- 
son among those everyday things." 

She considered this, reluctant to acquiesce. 

"In this particular instance, perhaps, that 
would have been the wisest thing to do," she said. 
"But the principle of going on as long as you can 
has a tremendous lot to be said for it. I would 
rather give in too late than too soon. And if, Wil- 
fred, you think I am going to give up such little 
everyday things as are within my reach now, you 
are wonderfully wrong. For instance, I am going 
to become the most extraordinary Italian scholar, 
as I lie here. I shall be talking broken English 
soon, like Mrs. Andrews after she spent three 
weeks' holiday at Boulogne. That is spirited, 
now I" 

This was the first of his visits to Dorothy which 
from that date were of daily occurrence. They 
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bad stepped back, band in band, to tbe deligbtfnl 
comradesbip wbicb bad so qnickly risen up be- 
tween tbem in tbe autumn, wben tbey bad dis- 
cussed and argued, agreed and disagreed witb 
tbat frank intbnacy out of wbicb, for Dorotby, ber 
love for bun bad so easily sprung. It was alive 
in ber now, as alive as ever, but, by force of tbose 
tragic bappenings, it flowered now as on a moun- 
tain-top, so to speak, tbat was out of reacb. No 
longer could sbe stand by it, as sbe bad done, witb 
ber bands full of its blossoms, patient for bis com- 
ing, ready to give it all to bim if be came. Daisy, 
and wbat Daisy bad done, and tbe disabilities of 
ber own illness, bad taken ber away from it; sbe 
was sundered from it, and could no longer scale 
tbe precipices tbat surrounded it. But it was 
tbere: tbe fragrance of its blossoming was borne 
to ber, sbe could see tbe glow of its expanded 
petals. It was bers still, and still it was for bim, 
even tbougb be came not to get it, nor, if be bad 
come, could sbe bave been tbere to give it bim. 
But not one petal of it bad witbered, nor was tbere 
any savour of bitterness in its scent. Only, and 
tbis was all tbe difference, sbe could not linger 
witb tbe garden-gate open in ber band for bun to 
enter. Even if be came, sbe would bave to bar it 
against bim. . . . So, and bere was tbe gain to 
ber in tbese April days, ber entire acquiescence 
in tbis, ber firm knowledge tbat it could not now 
be otberwise, served but to give ber a serenity and 
a security tbat bad been missing from tbe autumn, 
wben, secretly day by day, sbe wondered if it were 
possible tbat be would come. Knowing now tbat 
be could not, sbe, in ber daily intercourse witb 
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him, no longer strained her eyes for his coming, 
nor waited for him there. He had gone to an- 
other garden, and having been made welcome, had 
been pelted away from it. She did not expect 
him, however secretly, any more at hers ; she mnst 
have turned him back, even if he had come. 

It was thus that, in perfect simplicity, she came 
to think of Daisy ^s cruel sport with him, as part 
of the design into which her own illness was 
worked. She would, as in the weeks of Daisy's so- 
journ here she had abundantly demonstrated, 
have given Wilfred to her sister with her whole 
heart, just because she loved him, or, and it was 
the same thing, just because he wanted her. But 
Daisy had flung him aside, and it was at this point 
exactly that Dorothy's illness entered into the 
whole design, and ran, no sombre pattern, but in- 
deed a thread of gold, through it. Stricken like 
this, as it had been decreed she should be, her de- 
sire for him stood oflf from her, rose softly, a gar- 
den, to the mountain top. Had she been as she was 
in the autunm, she knew, well she knew, that this 
re-entry into intimacy with him would have been 
too narrow a gateway for her to pass. It was be- 
cause the other was definitely out of reach that 
this came back to her hand, like a tame bird, that 
nestled there. Even on his first visit to her, it 
was manifest how much she could do for him, in 
the way of friendship. To none other but herself, 
so she believed — and here was her decoration — 
could he have broken down as he had done, to no 
other, as the silent polite days with his mother 
had shewn, could he have given that supreme 
mark of confidence. It was only to a woman and 
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to a comrade that he could have shewn his weak- 
ness: only a woman and a comrade could have 
given him strength. Here was the point: here 
the design shewed clear. She could be all that 
to him, just because she could not be more. The 
knowledge that he yet might come to her as a 
lover^ would have spoiled that fine relation. And 
she owed that to her illness. Nor was that all her 
debt. Had it been possible that she could have 
married Wilfred, she must, with all the strong 
and yearning instincts of her womanhood, have 
been unable to escape indelible personal resent- 
ment at Daisy's having taken, only to throw away, 
that which she so passionately desired. As it 
waa, no personal rancour could touch her over 
that, since not Daisy, but another cause, her devo- 
tion perhaps to her mother, had robbed her of per- 
sonal possibilities. It was not for her that any 
robbery had been made, her sympathy with him 
was not given by one who was suffering a similar 
calamity, and thus it came in more direct and 
purer stream, unmixed by personal feeling. She 
could not have given just that, which fitted the 
case as nothing else could have fitted it, if she had 
felt that she too had been robbed. It is not sug- 
gested that she would have chosen such enlighten- 
ment at the cost of what she was paying for it, 
but she could not see how, except through some 
such channel as this, the enlightenment could have 
come to her. 

She was prepared, then, and eager to make the 
best of it, in the active sense of searching out and 
mining for all of good that it held for her. She 
turned no sombre face to the wall, she adopted no 
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half -hearted spirit of mere resignation : she went 
out in her best dress, even as she had received 
Wilfred, to meet all that life still might hold for 
her. She let no piece of it slip by her, standing 
with closed eyes and folded hands, bnt by em- 
bracing the habitude of invalid life, she got accus- 
tomed to its disabilities, and at the same time 
delved for all that it might hold of opportunity 
and enterprise. She faced it all with the vigour 
of spirit which she had devoted to the common 
round of life, and which had carved out of its 
trivialities, pleasures and interests that had made 
the years pass so swiftly to her. Her tempera- 
ment, like some philosopher's stone, had been able 
to turn the mere jetsam of the shore into gold, and 
it would be a singular thing, she told herself, if 
when something came ashore that meant and mat- 
tered, even though it menaced, she should have 
lost her touch. 

Wilfred's daily visit was the centre of her day: 
the lesser lights were in active but more remote 
coruscation round it. The immemorial Parlia- 
ment-house of Oakley on the terrace came adrift 
from its moorings, and grounded in her garden. 
Mrs. Andrews was perfectly convinced that *4f 
only, my dear Miss Dorothy, you would give up 
flesh-food altogether, and substitute apple-tea, for 
which I have the most delicious recipe, which was 
handed down to me from my great-grandmother, 
and nobody has ever had a copy of it, but Mrs. 
Holt shall — apple-tea, I was saying, n'est ce pas, 
tisane de pommes, si vous comprenez, you would 
very speedily be well. I will send it, Mrs. Holt, 
this very afternoon, sugar added according to 
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taste, and a thermos-flask of it by your bedside is 
most comforting about fonr in the morning." 

Mrs. Tobin used to wait till her sister had said 
this three or four times over, looking rather like 
a mottled statue of Buddha. 

** Breathing exercises, Miss Dorothy," she 
would say, ^' alone, yes, I said alone, Minnie, alone 
can enable you to get that control of the Prana, 
which must expel all disease. By them you open 
the kundalini, and the vital force literally floods 
the whole body. But you must practise under 
direction, and, if you like, I will bring my Guru 
up to see you this afternoon. He is coming down 
to-day, indeed, I expect he wUl have arrived when 
I get home, which I must do now. A most re- 
markable man : his limbs are as flexible as those 
of a boy of fifteen, and he is sixty-four, his next 
birthday. Entirely breathing-exercises. ' * 

Mrs. Watson adopted stealthier methods. This 
could not have been owing to fear {since there 
was no such thing) and must be put down to 
prudence. For the fact is that her husband had 
so powerful a false claim of rage and fury when 
he found out that she had been encouraging Doro- 
thy to believe that there was nothing the matter 
with her, that she felt it would be absolutely rash 
to use her eloquence to persuade Dorothy to run 
two or three times round the garden, or go to play 
golf as usual. So instead, she but smiled and 
looked pityingly bright when her sisters urged 
the claims of their materialistic treatments, and 
left copies of Mrs. Eddy's hymns in unexpected 
places, slipping one into the folds of Dorothy's 
newspaper and putting another into the pocket of 
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her cloak. . . . Indeed this furnished a basis for a 
game which Wilfred played with great enthusiasm 
and success. Given that Mrs. Watson had paid 
a visit that day, he backed himself to find a hymn 
of Mrs. Eddy's in three minutes by the 
watch. • • • 

Trivial and big alike, things like these gave 
Dorothy a sense of business and occupation, and 
meantime as April streamed sunnily by, she 
moved on a steady and uninterrupted upward- 
grade. Already there was talk of her going to 
some high place in the Alps for the summer, and 
every day for a little while she walked about her 
garden, or strolled along the level at the top of 
file hill. Mrs. Watson, who, without mentioning 
the fact, was assiduous in giving her ** absent 
treatment," grew more encouraged, and used to 
smile with increasing width of mouth when her 
husband alluded to the immense, the almost in- 
credible progress that his patient was making. 
It did not seem in the least incredible to her, for 
she knew that nothing else could possibly have 
happened. . . . Yet it was wiser not to enlighten 
him just at present 
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Thebe came a break in her progress, when she did 
not improve. The early part of May had been 
of a close and unseasonable heat, which tired and 
oppressed her, and the little walks were given np, 
for she must husband all the strength she had. 
Once again, too, secret trouble which she could 
mention to nobody, lay heavy on her. Three 
weeks ago, Daisy, who wrote her little meaningless 
affectionate notes from time to time, had bor- 
rowed a considerable sum of money from her, 
which wiped out the greater part of what was left 
of her savings. It was to be repaid on her mar- 
riage, which had taken place a week ago, and 
Dorothy, who received by post a slice of wedding- 
cake tied up with pink riband and artificial 
orange-flowers, saw that they had left for a yacht- 
ing cmise immediately after. The house, at pres- 
ent, was not let for the two summer months, but 
as at present arranged, she was to leave for Davos 
early in June, She longed, with a kind of aching 
wantj for the dry thin air in this swelter of sultry 
weather, and she did not see how she could pos- 
sibly manage her trip. And Daisy *s forgetful- 
ness— for she never dreamed that it was more 
than that — ^hit her like a blow on a bruised place. 

She thought — she almost thought — that if her 
money had gone in any other way than that, she 

8H 
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woiQd have told Wilfred or his mother, and 
frankly have asked them for a loan« As it was, a 
delicacy, ingrained in her nature and inseparable 
from it, forbade the merest contemplation of sndbi 
a thought. She would just have to invent excuses 
for not going abroad, and her brain felt stupid, 
just as her body felt heavily incapable. She could 
invent nothing, she could only put off telling them 
that she was going to stop here, from day to day. 
And from day to day she longed, at first with a 
sense of want, then with a sense of internal im- 
perative need, for the smell of the pine forests, 
and the scentless odours of the crisp air. 

Mrs. Easton had been warned by Dr. Watson 
that he was not satisfied with his patient, and that 
he was anxiously awaiting— he arrested himself, 
that was too strong — ^that he would not be sur- 
prised at some grave development. Certainly the 
weather might tend towards a set-back in her con- 
dition, but he could not advise the risk which a 
long journey would imply for the sake of climatic 
advantages. If it was only weather • • • and at 
that he frowned and shook his head. Then in an- 
swer to her question: "Yes; some worry might 
account for it, something that used up her nervous 
force, and subtracted from the eflSciency of her 
fighting line.*' But what worry? Had she spoken 
of a worry T 

There was no bait to angle with, for, if the ex- 
planation was here, Dorothy had given no clue as 
to the nature of her worry. Mrs. Easton had to 
cast a naked hook. And as they talked that morn- 
ing, no longer in the sunshine, but, for coolness, 
under the shade of the mulberry-tree, it seemed 
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to her that Dorothy saw her hook, swam round it, 
coquetted with it, did everything, in fact, but swal- 
low it. Her optimism, her interest in ambient 
affairs, seemed utterly to have left her: Mrs. Eas- 
ton tried twenty topics without extracting more 
than an apathetic monosyllable, or a languid ques- 
tion to which Dorothy did not seem to care to hear 
the answer. But from time to time she came near 
the unbaited hook, as Mrs. Easton let it drift 
through the columns of the morning paper. At 
no time was Dorothy a solid reader of the press, 
and Mrs. Easton but dipped in and out, choosing 
for preference the shorter paragraphs. 

**Lord Willard^s yacht is at Gibraltar," she an- 
nounced. **The Governor dined on board.'* 

"I hope they had a pleasant evening, *' re- 
marked Dorothy politely. Then after a pause, 

**How many days' post is Gibraltar from Lon- 
don, Aunt Emmie f" she asked 

Mrs. Easton, whose knowledge of the earth's 
surface was not very reliable, considered this. 

**I should say two," she said, **or three at the 
outside." 

"And how long are they staying there?" asked 
Dorothy. * * Or when did they arrive t ' ' 

**0n Saturday. Four days ago. Did you ex- 
pect to hear from Daisy?" 

"I thought I might have," said Dorothy, **but 
I daresay she is very busy. ' ' 

That somehow seemed to Mrs. Easton to imply 
a vicinity to her hook; but Dorothy swam off 
again. 

**The spring in Switzerland is very cold and 
rainy," was the next item submitted. 
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'^Ahl Perhaps I will put off my going a little. 
I had thought of doing so." 

Here again, so thought Mrs. Easton, she came 
near to taking the hook. There was something 
behind this, for before now Dorothy had ex- 
pressed the utmost eagerness to be gone: there 
was also something behind her wanting to know 
if a letter from Gibraltar could have reached her. 
She jerked her rod, so to speak, to see if she could 
hook anything. 

** Dorothy, what is the matter, dear!'* she said, 
laying down the paper. 

Dorothy hesitated; she would, sometime, have 
to tell her friend she was not going to Davos, and 
it was on the edge of her lips to tell her now. But 
the final ounce of resolution could not be sum- 
moned. Instead she let her languor and despond- 
ency unburden themselves. It was a relief to do 
that : she had long wanted to. 

*'I'm not getting on,*' she said. **For the last 
three weeks, as you know, I have made no prog- 
ress. Indeed, *no progress' is a flattering term. 
It's so easy, at least I found it so, to make an ef- 
fort, to keep up a level, when you are constantly 
seeing the reward of your efforts. But when you 
try, and go back a little instead of going forward, 
and try again, and again go back a little . • • I 
can't keep it up.'* 

A ray of direct sunlight came through the screen 
of varnished leaves, falling full on her eyes. It 
was dazzling, uncomfortable, but Dorothy could 
not find it worth while to move. 

**I was prepared for ups and downs," she said, 
**but not for this long decline. A spring has got 
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nncoiled: that is how it feels. And I am so irri- 
table: that sunlight in my eyes annoys me more 
than I can say/' 

''Shift yonr head a little/' suggested Mrs. Eas- 
ton, watching her. 

**Ah, that's just it. I don't want the bother of 
shifting my head. Besides, I know that somehow 
or other it wouldn't do any good. Nothing I try 
to do, does any good. I eat what I'm told, and lie 
still, as I'm told, and use that dreadful little pur- 
ple bottle, which is degrading. It's all degrading. 
I am being dragged through the mud: that's what 
it is. Body and soul. Nobody really cares, and I 
believe that I care less than anybody." 

''That is not very just," said Mrs. Easton 
quietly. 

"Nor is it very just I should lie here, when 
Daisy is yachting at Gibraltar," said Dorothy. 
'*0r why should you be well and strong, and not 
I?" 

"That I can't tell you. But you mustn't say 
that nobody cares. It is not very just, as I said, 
and it is also very silly, dear, because you don't 
believe it for a moment, nor do you think that I 
believe you do." 

Dorothy nodded. 

"That is true, "she said. "I only said it to hurt 
you." 

Mrs. Easton laughed outright. 

"It was a most feeble attempt then," she said, 
"because I knew so perfectly well that it wasn't 
you who said it. Tour illness isn 't you. ' ' 

Dorothy turned streaming eyes on her. 

"Oh, Aunt Emmie, promise me you will never 
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forget that,*' she saiA **And — ^and remind Wil- 
fred in case he does.*' 

^ ' He doesn't want any reminding any more than 
I do." 

"No; I don't believe he does. But I'm in the 
grip of this thing: it has closed ronnd me." 

Mrs. Easton made a more determined effort. 

"And there's a reason for it, dear," she said, 
"which yon don't tell me. I mean that some defi- 
nite canse has made yon feel yon can't fight any 
more. I want to know what it is." 

"You can't help me," said Dorothy, withont 
thinking. 

"Then you admit it. Bnt yon have no right to 
say I can't help you till I know what it is. If I 
can't, I shall tell yon so. Bnt it has something to 
do with your putting off going to Davos, and it has 
something to do with your not having heard from 
Daisy." 

Dorothy put out her hand. 

"Don't guess," she said, "don't guess." 

"Certainly I shall guess unless you tell me. I 
shall also certainly tell Wilfred all that I've — I've 
wound out of you, if you like, and I don't feel the 
smallest doubt that by putting our heads together 
we shall find out what it is. There's my ulti- 
matum: a declaration of war, if you wish. But I 
should prefer a treaty of peace." 

Anything was better than such a declaration of 
war. In half a dozen sentences Dorothy had told 
her everything. 

"I should have told you," she said at the end. 
"I should even, I think, have asked you to help 
me, if the cause of my need of money had been 
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anything but that. But, as it was, how could If 
It would have been equivalent to getting money 
from you to help Daisy.-' ' 

Mrs. Easton merely stared. 

'^That is the most ingenious but far-fetched 
nonsense I have ever heard/* she said. **What 
have we to do with Daisy? It is you who are 
bothered for the want of money. Why that is so, 
doesn't concern us. It would be as reasonable*' — 
Mrs. Easton paused for a sufficiently ridiculous 
illustration — ^**it would be as reasonable to say 
that we were paying your bills for stockings when 
you were a child. If you had gone barefoot then, 
you would have now the money you spent on stock- 
ings. Or railway tickets. Or chocolates.'* 

She became serious again. 

**My dear, you must be careful how you treat 
your friends," she said. "They have the rights 
of friendship which you are bound to respect. You 
must never think of defrauding us again like that. 
Happily, your proposed fraud has been detected 
before you could commit it. We won't prosecute. 
I can't argue about it at all. It is as I say." 

It was just a week afterwards that Dorothy was 
out in her garden again, after six days indoors. 
For the heat had broken that afternoon in riot of 
thunder, and to the storm had succeeded a spell 
of cold and rainy weather. Her serenity had been 
restored by that talk with Mrs. Easton, but not 
her strength, and day after day during that wet 
week, disquieting news trickled out through the 
town, news that somehow sapped its cheerfulness. 
She had always been the leading spirit in the 
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amaziiig activities of the place, her energy, her ex- 
ample and her trenchant criticism had been the 
engines that propelled it; without her, and with 
the prospect, no longer now to be put quite out of 
sight, of not having her, Oakley drifted like a rud- 
derless ship. It did not seem worth while to or- 
ganise sketching expeditions, it did not seem to 
matter much whether the ladies were allowed to 
play on the golf-links on Saturday afternoon, or 
whether the church choir mastered the anthem be- 
fore they came to its performance. A conscious- 
ness of middle-age, now that she was not there to 
keep it at a distance by her inimitable sentries, 
began to creep up over the plain and silently to 
scale the hilL Things mattered less now that she 
was not there to show their supreme importance. 
The season of holiday plans was come, but none at 
present were made: Baedekers still reposed on 
the bookshelves, and nobody dreamed of going 
out in a fishing boat to "practise" for the Channel 
crossing . . . And Dr. Watson spoke no more of 
vitality, but of rapidity. 

This afternoon Wilfred was with her. He had 
found her studying a map of the Engadine, and 
for the first time since he had known her, her 
valour seemed to him to cover something, to con- 
ceal rather than express her. 

**Here is Davos," she said, "and look what a 
short way oflp is the St. Moritz valley. And a 
railway, you see, goes nearly direct. I was at St. 
Moritz years ago, and we had to drive up from 
Chur. Where is Chur now f ' * 

She did not trouble to look for Chur, but laid the 
map aside. 
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"Such deliciotis news, too, your mother told me 
this morning,*' she said. "I had really rather 
dreaded the journey alone, and it appears that I 
am not to. I tried to dissuade her from thinking 
of coming, but I didn't try very hard.** 

"That was wise. Ton would have had to try 
very hard indeed. And it would have been quite 
useless, I may tell you.** 

She was silent a moment. 

"Oh, I rebel at being such a nuisance,** she said. 
"It is degrading ... I know, I oughtn't to say 
that.** 

"Say it as much as you please,** he said, "pro- 
vided you don't think it." 

"No, I don 't think it. But I take from you, and 
I take from you, and I give nothing. ' ' 

"Ton give us the privilege of giving," said he. 
"Be indiJgent, Dorothy, and judge us by what you 
yourself would feel if you were in our placel** 

Suddenly Dorothy felt that warm choking in her 
throat that she knew. He was sitting close to her, 
and recklessly she sprang up, unable to bear that 
he should see, that he should be near her. 

"Go away, Wilfred,** she whispered. "Go 
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He moved quickly to her side and put his arm 
round her, as she stood dizzy and staggering. 

"Lean on me," he said, "and when you can, tell 
me what to do. Put your arm round my ne<i. I 
want your whole weight." 

When the paroxysm was past, he lifted her 
bodily up and carried her to her couch again. 

"I am only going to leave you for one second," 
he said, "just to telephone." 
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He slipped off his coat as he crossed the lawn, 
and came back to her in his shirt-sleeves. She 
was utterly exhausted, but when he put his hand 
in hers, she closed her fingers over it. 

Two days later, Dorothy lay dying. It was the 
hour of high noon, and sun and wind^ the scent of 
her flower-beds and the song of many birds 
streamed in through the open window. She was 
without pain, and quite conscious, and her two 
friends were with her, one on each side of her bed. 
She had lain very still for the last half-hour, 
breathing qui(41y, with eyes closed. Now she 
opened them again, and her hand that had been 
lying on the bedclothes, stroking and picking at 
them, paused, and then moved slowly, as if feeling 
its ways, towards Wilfred. 

For a moment her eyes, with her secret radi- 
antly revealed, dwelt smiling on his face; then 
they looked out beyond him into the triumph of 
the noonday. 

**For Thy great glory," she said. 



THB END 
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